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Studies with several species have shown that dietary restriction of thia- 
mine results in the fall of tissue cocarboxylase levels and impairment of 
pyruvate metabolism. Although it appears that cardiac muscle is pecu- 
liarly sensitive to deprivation of thiamine (1-3), the degree to which pyru- 
vate utilization in this tissue is impaired in thiamine deficiency has not been 
ascertained. Sherman and Elvehjem (4) showed that minced heart tissue 
from polyneuritic chicks gave a decreased oxygen uptake in lactic acid anda 
decreased rate of lactate removal when compared with controls. Sure and 
DeWitt (5) observed a similar decrease in the oxygen consumption of 
minced heart tissue from thiamine-deficient rats in lactate. Muus, Weiss, 
and Hastings (6) noted that, while the oxygen uptake of ventricular tissue 
from thiamine-deficient rat heart showed no change from normal in a glu- 
cose medium, there was a sharp drop in the oxygen consumption of auricular 
tissue from deficient rats. 

Although Peters and his associates were able to restore the depressed 
respiration of brain mince from polyneuritic pigeons in a lactate or pyruvate 
medium by addition of the vitamin in vitro (7, 8), Thompson (9) was un- 
able to obtain the same effects with the addition in vitro of thiamine to 
vitamin-deficient heart muscle suspensions. 

The object of the present study was to observe the effects of thiamine 
deficiency upon the metabolism of cardiac tissue, both ventricle and auricle, 
from rats and ducks. The duck is a fast growing bird particularly suited 
for these studies because it grows well on a purified diet and requires a 
relatively short period to develop typical signs of avitamjnosis upon with- 
drawal of a given member of the vitamin B complex (10). \ The plan of the 
study was to compare the rates of oxygen consumption, pyruvate disap- 
pearance, and lactate formation in cardiac muscle slices from deficient and 
control animals and birds, to determine the effect of thiamine added in 
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vitro to deficient tissues, and to correlate, if possible, the thiamine content 
of ventricle with its pyruvate utilization. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Albino rats and white Pekin ducklings were used in these experiments, 
Male rats weighing about 100 gm. were divided into control and experi- 
mental groups, placed in individual cages, and fed the following diet with 
and without added thiamine: casein 18 per cent, dextrose 72.6 per cent, 
salts (11) 4 per cent, corn oil 3 per cent, cod liver oil 2 per cent, cystine 0.2 
per cent, choline chloride 0.2 per cent. Crystalline vitamins were added 
in the following quantities per 100 gm. of diet: riboflavin 600 y, pyridoxine 
400 +, calcium pantothenate 1.6 mg., niacin 2.0 mg., p-aminobenzoic acid 
10 mg., inositol 20 mg., and biotin 10 y. Thiamine was added to the con- 
trol diet at a level of 400 y per 100 gm. of diet and both groups were fed 
ad libitum. Newly hatched ducklings were placed in heated, raised bottom 
cages and fed a commercial mash diet for 7 days, at which time they aver- 
aged 150 gm. in weight. They were then divided into control and experi- 
mental groups and fed the following diet with and without added thiamine: 
casein 18 per cent, gelatin 10 per cent, Cellu flour 3 per cent, dextrose 50 per 
cent, corn oil 10.2 per cent, cod liver oil 2.0 per cent, salts (11) 5 per cent, 
CaHPO, 1.0 per cent, choline chloride 0.3 per cent, a-tocopherol in corn oil 
(10 mg. per ml.) 0.5 per cent. Crystalline vitamins were added in the fol- 
lowing quantities per 100 gm. of ration: riboflavin 800 y, pyridoxine 400 y, 
calcium pantothenate 2.0 mg., niacin 4.0 mg., biotin 20 y, folic acid 100 y, 
and 2-methyl-1,4-naphthoquinone 100 y. Thiamine was added to the 
control diets at a level of 400 y per 100 gm. of diet. In order to evaluate 
the effect of inanition, the control ducks were divided into three groups. 
One control group was pair-fed with the deficient birds, another group fed 
ad libitum, and a third group fed ad libitum through the period required for 
opisthotonos to develop in the deficient group and then fasted 48 hours. 
The pair-fed series was injected intraperitoneally with 150 y of thiamine 
daily when the food consumption dropped below 20 gm. per day. Daily 
food consumption and growth records were kept on all birds. 

The direct method of Warburg was used for the determination of oxygen 
consumption. The procedure for the preparation of the rat tissue slices 
and the composition of the medium used in the rat experiments have been 
described by Pearson, Hastings, and Bunting.! The methods used in the 
duck experiments were similar except that the medium contained 20 
mm per liter of phosphate instead of 7.5 mm per liter and contained no cal- 
cium. The period of measurement of oxygen consumption in the duck 


1 Pearson, O. H., Hastings, A. B., and Bunting, H., in preparation, 
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experiments was 1 hour; in the rat experiments it ranged from 80 to 100 
minutes. The gas phase in all experiments was oxygen. 

Sodium pyruvate was prepared from freshly distilled pyruvic acid by 
neutralization with NaHCO; to pH 6.5 and crystallization from ethanol. 
The final concentration of pyruvate in the flask in all experiments was 5 
ma per liter. In the rat experiments the pyruvate was present at the time 
of addition of the tissue; in the duck experiments it was added from the 
side arm at the time of the first manometric reading (zero time). When 
glucose was used as a substrate, it was initially present at a level of 0.2 per 
cent. In studies on the effect of thiamine, the vitamin was initially present 
in the medium at a concentration of 50 y per ml. Tissue reactions were 
stopped at the end of the period of incubation by addition of 0.2 ml. of 100 
per cent trichloroacetic acid per flask. 

Pyruvate was determined by the direct method of Friedemann and Hau- 
gen (12) on the trichloroacetic acid filtrate and the rate of pyruvate disap- 
pearance expressed in terms of —Qpyruvate (microliters of pyruvic acid dis- 
appearing per mg. of dry weight of tissue per hour). A determination of 
the total hydrazones from vessels containing slices of ventricle which had 
been incubated for 1 hour without added substrate indicated that the 
amount of keto acids formed in the absence of added pyruvate is very small 
(of the order of 0.2 mm per flask) and would not introduce an appreciable 
error in the calculation of pyruvate disappearance from the total hydrazones 
obtained before and after incubation of heart slices in a medium containing 
5 mm per liter of pyruvate originally. Lactate was determined by the 
method of Barker and Summerson (13) on the same trichloroacetic acid 
filtrate and the rate of lactate formation expressed in terms Of Qhactate 
(microliters of lactic acid formed per mg. of dry weight of tissue per hour). 
The latter values were calculated on the assumption that the lactate found 
at the end of the run had been formed during the period from the time of 
addition of the tissue to the flask at the beginning of the experiment until 
the time of addition of trichloroacetic acid at the end. 

For the determination of the thiamine content of duck ventricle, slices 
were prepared as for the respiration studies and ground in a Potter homog- 
enizer with 9 volumes of water, boiled, frozen, and finally analyzed for 
thiamine by the thiochrome method of Wang and Harris (14) after hydrol- 
ysis with taka-diastase at pH 4.5. 


Results 


Calculation of Net Pyruvate Utilization—Since it was evident in the early 
experiments of this study that the amount of oxygen required to burn to 
completion the pyruvate disappearing from flasks containing normal heart 
ventricle slices with added pyruvate was greater than the total oxygen con- 
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sumption of the slices in the period of measurement, it appeared that pyru- 
vate was being converted to products other than carbon dioxide and water, 
Analysis for lactate showed that a certain increment of this pyruvate dis- 
appearance (about 10 to 20 per cent) could be accounted for by reduction to 
lactate. An attempt, therefore, was made to correct the total pyruvate 
disappearance for the fraction reduced to lactate. This corrected value has 
been called the net —Qpyruvate and is calculated in the following manner. 
The value for Qiactate obtained in the absence of added substrate for a 
given ventricle is subtracted from the value of Qhactate obtained in the 
presence of added pyruvate to obtain an approximation of the increment of 
pyruvate converted to lactate per mg. of dry tissue per hour. This quan- 
tity is then subtracted from the total —Qpyruvate to obtain the net 
—Qpyruvate or the microliters of pyruvate converted to non-lactate prod- 
ucts per mg. of dry tissue per hour. It is asswmed in these calculations 
that the whole difference in lactate accumulation in the flasks to which no 
substrate was added and those to which 5 mm per liter of pyruvate were 
added represents the amount of pyruvate which was reduced to lactate 
during the incubation. Other experiments, however, have indicated that 
the amount of pyruvate reduced to lactate is actually less than this because 
of the gradual oxidation of lactate in vessels to which no substrate was 
added. In the vessels with added pyruvate no such oxidation occurs. 
This would tend to diminish somewhat the differences between total pyru- 
vate disappearance and net pyruvate disappearance and, if anything, in- 
crease the significance of the differences observed between control and de- 
ficient animals. Quantitative data on the pyruvate-lactate relationship in 
tissue slices from heart as a function of time will be submitted in a separate 
communication. 

Experiments with Rats—Mean growth curves for deficient and control 
rats are shown in Fig. 1. During the first period of growth decline the 
deficient rats did not show typical neurological signs. They were then in- 
jected subcutaneously with 50 y of thiamine per rat and this resulted in 
marked improvement and gain in weight which lasted for a few days. In 
the subsequent 30 day period the animals again lost weight and appetite 
and this time showed the typical signs of polyneuritis. The deficient ani- 
mals were taken for respiration studies during this second period of defi- 
ciency and the control animals were used the following week. Table | 
presents a summary of the data on oxygen consumption, lactate formation, 
and pyruvate disappearance. These data show that, while the oxygen con- 
sumption of thiamine-deficient rat heart ventricle is higher than normal 
without added substrate, it is slightly, though not significantly, lower in the 
presence of added pyruvate. Both the total and net pyruvate disappear- 
ance, however, are decreased in deficient ventricle. The range of values for 
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—Qpyruvate found in the seven deficient rats was from 2.55 to 6.50 with a 
mean of 5.49 + 0.45. In the normal controls fed ad libitum the range was 
from 5.34 to 8.20 with a mean of 7.11 + 0.50. The accumulation of lactate 
was greater in the slices from deficient rats than in the controls, both in the 
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Fig. 1. Growth curves for thiamine-deficient and control rats and ducks. Left, 
the mean growth of thiamine-deficient rats (@) and normal controls fed ad libitum 
(®@) is plotted against the time in days. Right, the mean growth of thiamine- 
deficient ducks (@), pair-fed normal controls (O), normal controls fed ad libitum 
(®), and normal controls fed ad libitum, then fasted from the 10th to 12th days 
(A), are plotted against the time in days. Food intake in gm. per day for the ducks 
is also indicated at the bottom for the thiamine-deficient and for control groups pair- 
fed and fed ad libitum. 


presence and absence of added pyruvate, although it is doubtful that the 
difference is significant in the presence of added pyruvate. The accumula- 
tion of lactate in the blood of thiamine-deficient rats has been emphasized 
by Birch and Harris (2). 

The Qo, values obtained with auricles and ventricles from deficient and 
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normal rats incubated with added glucose (11.1 mm per liter) are shown in 
Table II. The finding of a decrease in the Qo, of auricle from thiamine- 
deficient rats is in support of the observations of Muus, Weiss, and Hast- 
ings (6). The effect of added pyruvate upon the respiration of auricles 
from normal and thiamine-defizient rats was found, in a few experiments, 


TaBLe I 
Effect of Thiamine Deficiency uvon Oxygen Consumption, Pyruvate Disappearance, 
and Lactate Formation in Heart Ventricle Slices from Rats 














N f Mean | M | Co., no lo CO,» Crartare, 228 N 
No. 0 ted Mean | ©O:> Clictate, NO) pyruvate, | pyruvate,| 25 = et 
Rats rats a weight | substrate substrate | 5ma per | 5 m™ per 222% |—Cpyruvate 
| liter liter Ons 
| 
| | gm. | | | | 
Deficient 7 | 50 | 98 | 8.88} 1.30] 12.86 4.44 5.49 2.69 
| +0.52*| +0.22 | +0.65 | +0.95 | 40.45 | +0.60 
Control 5 | 55 | 260 | 7.40} 0.62] 14.58} 3.04] 7.11 1.63 
| | | +0.59 | 40.10 | +1.21 | 40.43 | 40.50 | +0.68 
| { | | | 





* Deviation is expressed as the standard deviation of the mean (standard error). 


TaBie II 
Effect of Thiamine Deficiency upon Oxygen Consumption of Slices of Ventricle and 
Auricle from Rats and Ducks 











| Auricle Ventricle Ratio 

mines es —— | Qo, in glucose, Qo, in glucose, e' Yeobing 

11.1 mM per liter | 11.1 ma per ‘iter tect J 
Duck | 5 Thiamine-deficient | 7.14 + 0.24* 7.45 + 0.64) 0.96 
. | 8 Pair-fed controls 6.80 + 0.38 | 7.50 + 0.27) 0.91 
a we Controls fed ad libitum 6.99 + 0.37 | 7.91 + 0.42) 0.89 
« | 4 a | 6.24 + 0.39 | 7.69 + 0.18 0.81 
then fasted 

Rat 5 Thiamine-deficient 9.52 + 0.32 {11.382 + 0.85} 0.84 
ai 3 | Controls fed ad libitum 114.77 + 2.25 10.27 + 0.72) 1.44 





* Deviation is expressed as the standard deviation of the mean (standard error). 


to parallel the findings in ventricle. The addition of thiamine in vitro 
to deficient ventricle in a single experiment gave an increase in pyruvate 
disappearance. 

Experiments with Ducks—The mean growth curves for the deficient and 
control groups of ducks are shown in Fig. 1. Loss of weight began in the 
ducks after 4 days on the deficient diet and acute opisthotonos occurred in 
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from 7 to 12 days. Birds were taken for respiration studies within 12 hours 
of their first seizure. When possible, an experiment on a pair-fed control 
duck was run the same day. The control series fed ad libitum was run 
during the following week. Table III summarizes the data obtained on 
oxygen consumption, lactate production, and pyruvate utilization with 
slices of ventricle from deficient and control birds. In contrast to the 
findings with rats there was no difference in the rate of oxygen consumption 
by ventricle slices from deficient and control ducks in the absence of added 
substrate. In the presence of added pyruvate, however, the ventricle of 
deficient ducks showed a significantly smaller Qo, than did that of the con- 


Taste III 


Effect of Thiamine Deficiency and in Vitro Addition of Thiamine upon the Oxygen 
Consumption, Pyruvate Disappearance, and Lactate Formation in Heart Ventricle 
Slices from Ducks 





























% | | 0 x Pye 3 
3 ‘Oe » actate, +o: oem . 
fe | 3 |,Mean | Mean Qo,» no Clactates Re il pyruvate, 28% 5 
Ducks | — |davs | o ight leub | 0 P) \ ie eee 224 2 
| 7 | diet | eg substrate cubstrate |> = Prey obi -? 
7, | | 2 
Soba ee ee 
; | | om. 
Deficient | 8 | 9 | 165 | 7.88] 1.39] 8.41] 2.23] 4.79] 3.95 
| | +0.24*/4+0.19 |40.25 |+40.17 |40.29 |40.30 
“« 4 thia-| 8 | 9 | 165 9.47 | 2.34] 5.46| 4.53 
mine in vitro | +0.17 |40.20 |+0.33 |40.32 
Pair-fed controls | § | 10 | 208 | 7.65| 1.04] 9.75 | 2.15 | 6.04] 4.93 
ee +0.39 |+0.10 |40.32 |40.10 |+0.23 |40.24 
Controls fed ad| 8 | 11 | 477 | 7.55] 0.83] 10.17] 1.71 | 6.21] 5.33 
libitum } | | +0.29 |40.10 |-40.32 40.19 |+0.18 |+0.20 
Controls fed ad) 5 | 12 | 389 | 8.04| 1.82] 9.99] 3.10] 5.89] 4.52 
libitum, then | '+0.31 [+£0.35 |+0.22 \+0.22 +0.20 |+0.27 
fasted | | | | | | 








* Deviation is expressed as the standard deviation of the mean (standard error). 


trol group; in fact, the Qo, of heart ventricle from the deficient birds with 
added pyruvate is not significantly higher than that obtained without added 
substrate. The addition of thiamine in vitro to slices from deficient ducks 
gave a significant increase in the oxygen consumption in the presence of 
added pyruvate (Table ITI). 

The rate of pyruvate disappearance was also depressed in ventricle from 
the deficient ducks, —Qpyruvate ranging from 1.95 to 5.57 with a mean of 
4.79 in the deficient birds compared with a range of 4.78 to 7.90 with a mean 
of 6.04 in the pair-fed controls. The —Qpyruvate in the other control 
groups did not differ significantly from 6.04. The in vitro addition of thia- 
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mine to slices from deficient ducks increased the rate of pyruvate disap- 
pearance in proportion to the increase in oxygen consumption, about 14 per 
cent. By averaging the increases in pyruvate disappearance induced by 
the addition of the vitamin over that of control slices from the same heart, a 
high degree of significance is revealed for this increase; viz., A —Qpyruvate = 
0.67 + 0.14 for which ¢t = 4.712 

There was no difference in the accumulation of lactate in slices of ven- 
tricle from deficient and pair-fed control ducks with or without added sub- 
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Fic. 2. Relationship between net pyruvate utilization (net —Qpyruvate) and thia- 


mine content of heart ventricle in ducks. Thiamine-deficient (@), pair-fed normal 
controls (©), normal controls fed ad libitum (®), and normal controls fed ad libitum, 
then fasted 48 hours (A). 


strate. Lactate accumulation was significantly lower with or without 
added substrate in the control ducks fed ad libitum, however, and signifi- 
cantly higher with or without pyruvate in the ducks fed ad libitum which 
had been fasted 48 hours. In Fig. 2 it may be seen that, despite a high 
thiamine content of ventricles in this series, the net pyruvate utilization was 
depressed. These findings would suggest that the state of nutrition with 
respect to calories preceding the period of inanition and the duration of the 


2 t is the significance factor of Fisher (Fisher, R. A., Statistical methods for re- 
search workers, Edinburgh, 4th edition (1932)). 
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period of inanition are of greater importance in controlling lactate forma- 
tion in vitro than adequacy with respect to thiamine. The addition of thia- 
mine in vitro had no effect upon lactate formation or utilization in the pres- 
ence of pyruvate despite a marked effect upon oxygen consumption and 
pyruvate disappearance. 

The net —Qpyruvate Was significantly lower in the deficient ducks than in 
the pair-fed or normal controls fed ad libitum. The addition of thiamine 
in vitro increased this value as well as the total pyruvate disappearance. 
The change in net —Qpyruvate Was 0.56 + 0.10 for which t = 5.6. 

In Fig. 2 the net —Qpyruvate Values for ventricle slices of all birds ob- 
served in these experiments have been plotted against their respective thia- 
mine contents. A good correlation between heart thiamine and pyruvate 
utilization was found for ventricles containing less than 2.5 y of thiamine 
per gm. of fresh weight, although the correlation between the severity of 
opisthotonos and either heart thiamine or pyruvate utilization was 
relatively poor. It may be seen from Fig. 2 that a small change in the con- 
tent of thiamine, 7.e. from 1.2 to 2.6 y per gm. of fresh ventricle, resulted in a 
large increase in net —Qpyruvate, 2-€. from 2.0 to 5.6. This large range in 
the pyruvate utilization of heart slices from the deficient ducks tends to 
raise the mean net —Qpyruvate Value for this group considerably above the 
value obtained in the “‘most deficient” bird. It would also appear to in- 
dicate that while all of the ducks were sufficiently depleted of thiamine to 
show neurological signs not all had cardiac tissue sufficiently depleted to 
show the maximal depression of pyruvate metabolism. Increases in the 
thiamine content of duck ventricle above 2.5 y per gm. of fresh tissue had 
no further influence upon the rate of pyruvate disappearance. The curve 
in Fig. 2 has the same contour as the one shown by Stumpf, Zarudnaya, and 
Green (15) for a reconstructed pyruvic acid oxidase system with an apo- 
enzyme from pigeon breast muscle and diphosphothiamine. Swank and 
Bessey (16) were able to correlate the incidence of electrocardiogram 
changes in thiamine-deficient pigeons with the thiamine content of their 
heart muscle. The content of heart thiamine of deficient pigeons without 
electrocardiogram changes ranged from 1.9 to 2.2 y per gm. of fresh tissue, of 
deficient pigeons with definite electrocardiogram changes from 1.5 to 1.7 y 
per gm., and of deficient pigeons in cardiac failure from 1.2 to 1.4 y per gm. 
In view of our finding of a definite relationship between pyruvate catabolism 
and thiamine content in ventricle from deficient ducks it is possible that the 
electrocardiogram changes observed by Swank and Bessey (16) and earlier 
by others (17) stem from a faulty pyruvate metabolism in the conduction 
system. 

Table IV shows a tabulation of the range and the mean of the thiamine 
content per gm. of fresh weight of duck ventricle for the deficient and con- 
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trol groups. The normal values are somewhat higher than those reported 
by Ochoa and Peters (18) and by Swank and Bessey (16) for normal pigeon 
heart, but nearly identical with the values reported by Mitchell and Isbell 
(19) for normal rat heart. The mean of the deficient group is significantly 
below that of any control group. 

A comparison of the rates of oxygen consumption by auricle and ven- 
tricle slices from deficient and control groups of rats and ducks in phosphate- 
saline containing 0.2 per cent glucose is presented in Table II. It may be 
seen that the auricles from thiamine-deficient ducks do not show the same 
depression in Q>, shown by auricles from thiamine-deficient rats. 


TABLE IV 


Variation in Thiamine Content of Ventricle in Thiamine-Deficient and Control Ducks 








No. of {Thiamine content, y per gm. fresh ventricular slice 








Group | determi- | = 
| nations | Mean | Range 
SOY tt en nes | 7 | 1.86 + 0.18* | 1.15-2.58 
Pair-fed controls................. | 6 | 5.4440.94 | 3.66-9.10 
Controls fed ad libitum.............. | 4 | 6.85 + 1.38 | 4.74-9.41 
6 .05-8 .44 


es ied is ‘“ thenfasted..| 4 | 6.94 + 0.53 





* Deviation is expressed as the standard deviation of the mean (standard error). 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study indicate that the pyruvate utilization by cardiac 
muscle from rats and ducks is depressed in thiamine deficiency and that the 
addition of thiamine in vitro tends to restore pyruvate utilization to normal. 
Analyses of deficient and normal duck heart ventricle for thiamine, fur- 
thermore, have shown that a good correlation exists between the thiamine 
content and the ability of the tissue to utilize pyruvate. Inanition com- 
parable to that sustained by the deficient ducks in pair-fed normal controls 
was shown not to influence significantly the rate of pyruvate utilization. 

The failure to find any difference in the rate of oxygen consumption by 
heart ventricle from normal and thiamine-deficient ducklings without added 
substrate is in agreement with the experiments of others on tissues from 
polyneuritic birds (20, 21). <A significant increase in the oxygen consump- 
tion of heart ventricle from thiamine-deficient rats over that of controls, 
however, was observed. The finding that the addition of thiamine in vitro 
vill stimulate the respiration of deficient ventricle slices, the so called ‘‘cata- 
torulin effect”’ first shown by Peters and coworkers (20) in pigeon brain, is of 
interest. Sherman and Elvehjem (4) have shown a similar effect in studies 
of minced heart suspensions from thiamine-deficient chicks incubated with 
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lactate. The relationship between pyruvate disappearance and oxygen 
consumption in the duck heart ventricle is similar to that reported 
for pigeon brain by Peters and Thompson (8) and would indicate that under 
our conditions not all of the pyruvate disappearing to non-lactate products 
is burned to CO, and H.O. In rat ventricle, however, the relationship 
appears superficially to be in better agreement with theory for quantitative 
combustion, as shown by the studies of Krebs and Eggleston (22) on pigeon 
breast muscle and those of Gibson and Long (23) on dialyzed ox heart sus- 
pensions. Actually, the oxygen consumption of rat ventricle more than 
accounts for the complete oxidation of the caleulated net —Qpyyruvate but 
an error in the correction for lactate formation from pyruvate discussed 
earlier would tend to raise the observed net —Qpyruvate to the theoretical 
value of Qo,/2.5. This observation of a correspondence between oxygen 
consumption and pyruvate disappearance in heart muscle slices suggests 
but does not constitute proof that only pyruvate is being oxidized under 
the conditions of our experiments. The disparity between net —Qpyruvate 
and Qc.,/2.5 was exaggerated in the thiamine-deficient rats. 

‘asting of rapidly growing ducks fed ad libitum for 48 hours resulted in an 
increase in the accumulation of lactate by ventricle slices incubated with or 
without added pyruvate and a decrease in the conversion of added pyruvate 
to non-lactate products. Rosenthal (24) has reported a decreased utiliza- 
tion of pyruvate and lactate in liver slices from starved animals and Lips- 
chitz, Potter, and Elvehjem (25) have reported that liver and kidney but 
not brain homogenates from normal chicks fasted 44 to 196 hours showed a 
reduction in pyruvate removal comparable to that obtained in polyneuritic 
chicks. The administration of glucose restored utilization of pyruvate to 
normal in the fasted chicks but not in the deficient ones. In our experi- 
ments fasting had no effect upon total pyruvate removal but appeared to 
influence the partition of pyruvate between lactate and non-lactate prod- 
ucts in normal ducks fasted 48 hours; there was no significant effect of 
inanition upon either total or net pyruvate disappearance in the ducks 
whose food intake had been curtailed stepwise in conformity to the intake 
of the deficient birds. It would appear, therefore, that brain and heart 
are more resistant to the effects of fasting upon pyruvate metabolism than 
are kidney and liver. 

The differences in the effect of thiamine deficiency upon the respiration 
of auricles in the duck and in the rat may possibly be related to the period 
of induction of polyneuritis in each species. In the rat the mean period 
was 7.5 weeks; in the duck it was 9 days. The finding of fibrotic lesions in 
the auricles of rats (26) and of pigs (27) after relatively long deficiency 
periods may indicate that the reduction of Qo, in the auricles of thiamine- 
deficient rats is due to a decrease in active protoplasm through fibrosis and 
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not to a biochemical lesion. ‘he shortness of the deficiency period for the 
duck would preclude the development of fibrosis. 

The demonstration of a decrease in the ability of cardiac muscle to 
metabolize pyruvate in thiamine deficiency is in further support of a recent 
study by Randles et al. (28) on dogs in which it was found that hearts from 
thiamine-deficient dogs removed less pyruvate from the blood in vivo than 
did hearts from normal controls. 


SUMMARY 


1. The oxygen consumption of heart ventricle slices without added sub- 
strate is not affected by thiamine deficiency in ducks but is increased by 
thiamine deficiency in rats. 

2. The oxygen consumption of heart ventricle slices with added pyruvate 
(5 mm per liter) is decreased by thiamine deficiency in ducks but is un- 
affected by thiamine deficiency in rats. 

3. The rate of pyruvate disappearance in heart ventricle and the rate of 
its conversion to non-lactate products are decreased by thiamine deficiency 
in both species. 

4. The addition of thiamine in vitro to heart ventricle slices from deficient 
ducks increases both the oxygen consumption and the pyruvate dis 
appearance. 

5. The rate of pyruvate utilization in duck ventricle increases with the 
thiamine content up to a level of 2.5 y per gm. of fresh ventricle. Further 
increases in thiamine content have no further effect upon pyruvate utiliza 
tion. 

6. A comparison of the rates of lactate accumulation with and without 
added pyruvate in normal and thiamine-deficient rats and ducks would 
indicate that inanition is more effective in increasing lactate formation than 
is thiamine deficiency. 

7. The depression in the oxygen consumption of auricular muscle seen 
in thiamine-deficient rats was not observed in thiamine-deficient ducks. 
An explanation for this species difference is suggested. 


We are greatly indebted to Miss Charlotte Thrall for technical assistance 
in carrying out the experiments of this study. We are also indebted to 
Merck and Company, Inc., Rahway, New Jersey, the Corn Industries Re- 
search Foundation, New York, and the Sheffield Farms Company, Inc., 
New York, for generous supplies of materials used in these studies. 
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The gross effects of biotin deficiency in bacteria, animals, poultry, and 
man have been studied in detail by a number of investigators. They range 
from growth failure in all species to dermatitis, alopecia, neuromuscular 
imbalance, anemia, spectacle eye, and thymus and testis atrophy in rats 
(1-4), poor feathering, dermatitis, and perosis in poultry (5-9), and changes 
in skin color, somnolence, glossitis, and electrocardiographic changes in 
man (10, 11). Data bearing on the underlying biochemical defects in 
biotin deficiency, however, have only recently been forthcoming. 

In 1942 Pilgrim, Axelrod, and Elvehjem (12) showed that homogenates 
of liver from biotin-deficient rats oxidized pyruvate more poorly than did 
those from normal controls and, in 1944, Summerson, Lee, and Partridge (13) 
reported that the addition of biotin to liver slices from biotin-deficient rats 
in vitro resulted in increased lactate utilization. In 1943 Burk and Winzler 
(14) suggested that biotin might be concerned with carbon dioxide transfer. 
Koser, Wright, and Dorfman (15) and Stokes, Larsen, and Gunness (16) 
have reported that aspartate synthesis by bacteria is depressed in the 
absence of biotin, and Lardy, Potter, and Elvehjem (17) and Shive and 
Rogers (18) have presented data which account for this depressed aspartate 
synthesis on the basis of a failure to fix carbon dioxide in oxalacetate. 
Lichstein and Umbreit (19) have demonstrated recently the need for biotin 
in the decarboxylation of oxalacetate by Escherichia coli, and Ochoa et al. 
(20) have shown that the content of triphosphopyridine nucleotide-specific 
malate dehydrogenase-decarboxylase is lowered in biotin-deficient turkey 
liver. 

Recent studies of the metabolism of cardiac muscle have shown that 
pyruvate utilization in vitro is depressed by thiamine deficiency in rats and 


* Supported in part by grants-in-aid from the Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund, New York, Swift and Company, Inc., Chicago, the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., 
New York, the Milbank Memorial Fund, New York, and in part (Y. J. T.) by a con- 
tract between Harvard University and the Office of Naval Research. 
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ducks (21) and by pantothenic acid deficiency in rats (22). It occurred to 
us that if biotin functions in metabolism to facilitate the reversible 8-car- 
boxylation of pyruvate to oxalacetate the utilization of pyruvate as well as 
other members of the tricarboxylic cycle might be depressed in tissues from 
biotin-deficient birds. To test this hypothesis we have determined the rate 
of oxygen consumption of slices of heart muscle from biotin-deficient and 
control ducks without added substrate and with added pyruvate and 
succinate, the rate of pyruvate disappearance in the presence of added 
pyruvate, and the rate of carbon dioxide production from succinate. The 
effect of pair-feeding normal controls, the effect of adding biotin to deficient 
tissues in vivo and in vitro, and the comparative effects of deficiency upon the 
respiration of auricle and ventricle were also studied. A preliminary report 
of these experiments has been made (23). 


EXPERIMENTAL 


White Pekin ducklings 2 days old, averaging 50 gm. in weight, were 
divided into experimental and control groups and placed in heated, raised 
bottom cages. The control groups were fed the following diet: casein 18 
per cent, gelatin 10 per cent, Cellu flour 3 per cent, dextrose 50 per cent, 
corn oil 10.2 per cent, cod liver oil 2.0 per cent, salts (24) 5 per cent, CaHPO, 
| per cent, choline chloride 0.3 per cent, a-tocopherol in corn oil (10 mg. 
per ml.) 0.5 per cent. Supplementary crystalline vitamins were added in 
the following quantities, expressed in micrograms per 100 gm. of ration: 
thiamine 400, riboflavin 800, pyridoxine 400, nicotinic acid 4000, calcium 
pantothenate 2000, folic acid 100, menadione 100, and biotin 20. The 
experimental series was fed the same diet supplemented with 20 per cent 
dried raw egg white at the expense of carbohydrate and no biotin. ‘To 
evaluate the effect of the partial inanition of biotin deficiency, several 
groups of control ducks were pair-fed either a deficient diet with parenteral 
biotin or the control diet. Other groups of control ducks were fed the 
control diet ad libitum. 

Deficient ducks were taken for respiration studies after their growth had 
been arrested and some weight loss had occurred. The birds were killed 
by decapitation, the heart quickly excised, chilled on cracked ice, and then 
immersed in iced, oxygenated saline-phosphate solution. The auricles and 
ventricles of the chilled heart were removed, sliced to a thickness of 0.5 to 
0.7 mm., placed in standard Warburg flasks containing potassium hydroxide 
in the center well, gassed with oxygen, equilibrated at 37°, and the rate of 
oxygen consumption determined. Each flask contained a total volume of 
3.0 ml. of phosphate-saline at pH 7.4 of the following composition: NaCl 
0.119 m, KCl 0.004 m, MzCl, 0.0995 m, and Na,HPO,-NaH,PO, 0.020 . 
When biotin was added in vitro it was present in the medium initially and 
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allowed to react with tissue components for 30 minutes before the addition 
of substrate. For study of the effects of biotin in vivo, the vitamin was 
injected intraperitoneally into deficient ducks in amounts of 45 y per bird 
per day. 

Substrates were added from the side arm at zero time. Sodium pyruvate 
was prepared from redistilled pyruvic acid which was neutralized to pH 6.5 
with bicarbonate and then crystallized from ethanol. The final concentra- 
tion of pyruvate in the Warburg flask after dumping was 5 mo per liter. 
The non-isotopic succinate was chemically pure sodium succinate. Isotopic 
succinic acid containing C distributed between its two carboxyl groups was 
prepared from lithium acetylide by carbonation with CO, and subsequent 
reduction. The final product melted at 189-190° and contained about 
440,000 counts per minute per mm. For respiration studies this was di- 
luted with non-isotopic succinate to yield an activity of about 10,000 counts 
per minute per mM. The final concentration of succinate in the Warburg 
flask was 10 mo per liter. 

Oxygen uptake was measured for 1 hour. At the end of this period tissue 
reactions were stopped by addition of 0.2 ml. of 100 per cent trichloroacetic 
acid. In the case of the flasks containing radioactive succinate this addi- 
tion was made in a closed system so that the C™“QO, liberated from the 
buffer and tissue would be absorbed by the alkali of the center well. For 
determinations of the amount of succinate oxidized the contents of the 
center well were pipetted with washings into a 15.0 ml. centrifuge tube (a 
filter paper in the center well was generally not used in the succinate ex- 
periments because it was shown that even assiduous washing of the alkali- 
soaked filter paper would leave 5 to 10 per cent of the carbon dioxide in the 
paper) and precipitated with BaCl,. The barium carbonate was centri- 
fuged and washed with water until free of alkali and finally with ethanol 
and then plated on a tared, round, stainless steel cup having a central 
depression 1.5 mm. deep and 1.6 sq. em. in area. The samples were 
counted with an end window Geiger counter and corrected for background, 
self-absorption, and counter sensitivity. The accuracy of the counting 
as determined by checks with samples of known activity was +5 per cent. 

Pyruvate was determined by the direct method of Friedemann and 
Haugen (25) and lactate by the method of Barker and Summerson (26) on 
trichloroacetic acid filtrates of the Warburg fluid after incubation. Finaldry 
weight of the tissue slices was determined by heating to constant weight in 
an oven at 110°. In the protocols, the rate of oxygen consumption has been 
expressed as Qo, (microliters of O. used per mg. of dry weight of tissue per 
hour), pyruvate disappearance as —Qpyruvate (microliters of pyruvate dis- 
appearance per mg. of dry weight of tissue per hour, 1 micromole of pyruvate 
being equivalent to 22.4 microliters), and lactate formation as Qisctate- 
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The net pyruvate disappearance, 7.e. the conversion of pyruvate to non- 
lactate products, is expressed as net —Qyyruvate (21). 


Results 


About 70 ducklings were used in this study. Typical growth curves for 
deficient, pair-fed controls, and controls fed ad libitum are shown in Fig. 1. 
Each point on the growth curve represents the mean of ten ducks. In this 
series of experiments it was invariably found that the experimental group 
receiving egg white grew more rapidly for the first 6 to 7 days and then 
lagged behind the control groups, reaching a plateau at about 200 gm. The 
food consumption, which is also plotted for all groups in Fig. 1, dropped to 
30 gm. per day for the experimental group after the Ist week and remained 
at or about that level for the duration of the experiment. Poor feathering 
and baliness were noticed as early as 4 to 6 days in the experimental groups 
and occurred in some 90 per cent of the deficient ducks. Perosis was 
observable between the 8th and 24th days and occurred in 70 per cent of the 
deficient ducks. Mortality in the deficient group ranged from 20 to 30 
per cent. The pair-fed control groups began to lag in growth after 10 days 
on their regimen and generally reached a plateau at a body weight of 300 to 
350 gm. These birds were continually famished and consumed their food 
allowance in 30 to 45 miautes daily. Either pair-feeding the control diet or 
pair-feeding the deficient diet plus intraperitoneal injections of 20 y of bio- 
tin per duck per day gave the sime growth curve. In general, the hearts 
of the deficient ducks were puler, larger, and the myocardium thicker 
than in those from controls fed ad libitum or pair-fed. 

The effect of biotin deficiency upon the respiration of slices of ventricle is 
shown in Table I. Mean data on oxygen consumption, lactate formation, 
and pyruvate utilization for deficient, cured, and control ducks are pre- 
sented. All values are depressed in biotin deficiency. When _ pair-fed 
controls are used as the standard of comparison, the Qo, of heart ventricle 
from biotin-deficient ducks was reduced 43 per cent without added sub- 
strate and 35 per cent with added pyruvate. Pyruvate utilization was 
decreased 48 per cent. When compared to slices from pair-fed ducks the 
lactate accumulation expressed as Qiactate Was 15 per cent of normal in the 
absence of added substrate and 25 per cent of normal in the presence of 
pyruvate at 5 mm per liter. Compared with values from ducks fed ad 
libitum, the above values become 39 per cent and 52 per cent respectively. 
The elevation of lactate formation in the pair-fed birds is reminiscent of our 
findings in normal ducks fasted for 48 hours (21) and suggests that the pair- 
fed ducks in this series are effectively fasted by the feeding of suboptimal 
food allowances which are almost immediately consumed. Time studies of 
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Fic. 1. Growth curves for biotin-deficient, pair-fed normal control, and control 
ducks fed ad libitum. The mean body weight in gm. for groups of ten biotin-deficient 
(@), pair-fed control (O), and controls (@) fed ad libitum is plotted against the time 
indays. The crosses indicate death. Perosis was observable after the 8th day. The 
food intake in gm. per day per duck is plotted for these groups across the bottom. 
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the rate of lactate formation in ventricular muscle from normal ducks and 
those fed ad libitum indicate that the lactate accumulation is a product of 
initial glycolysis and subsequent oxidation in slices without added pyruvate 
and the product of initial glycolysis plus further reduction of pyruvate in 
the tissues with added pyruvate (27). The data obtained with biotin de- 
ficiency would seem to indicate that the initial glycolysis is decreased. 
When deficient birds are injected with biotin intraperitoneally at a level 
of 45 y per bird per day, there is restoration of respiration to normal within 
24 hours of the injection. The data on cured ducks shown in Table I were 
obtained from three deficient ducklings showing all the features of the 
biotin deficiency syndrome and injected with biotin from 1 to 7 days. One 


TABLE I 
Effect of Biotin Deficiency upon Oxygen Consumption, Pyruvate Utilization, and 
Lactate Formation in Heart Ventricle Slices from Ducklings 

















| | ro “ s 

Group | No.* of Days on} Mean | CO» eh vencets! Clactater Rineerd E e 

ducks diet weight | substrate!5 MM Pel loubstrate |> MM per| ~ | 2 

| liter | | liter S 2 

| | \ zZ/ 
Deficient | 9 | 18 | 218 | 4.54 | rd 0.24| 0.82) 3.12] 2.54 
| +1f | +16 {+£0.29 |4+0.26 |+0.06 |4:0.10 |40.22 |+0.21 
Pair-fed con-| 6 | 24 | 374 | 7.96| 10.73| 1.64! 3.11] 6.42| 4.92 
trols | +1 | +35 |40.21 |+0.30 |40.14 |40.15 140.32 |+0.38 
Controlsfedad | 8 | 18 | 504 | 7.25 | 10.10 | 0.62| 1.58) 6.01 | 5.08 
libttum +1 | +35 |+0.34 |+0.33 0.05 |+0.15 |+0.34 |+0.31 
Deficient + bio-| 3 | 18 | 309 | 6.95; 9.74] 0.45] 1.41 | 5.37 | 4.40 
tin intraperi- | +2 |4+100 |40.22 |40.42 |40.05 |+0.23 |+0.26 (40.35 

toneally | | | | 





* Duplicate determinations made on each duck. 
+ All deviations are the standard error of the mean. 








bird was killed after 1 day, one after 2 days, and one after 7 days. The one 
allowed to go for 7 days showed resumption of growth at a slope paralleling 
the normal controls fed ad libitum and refeathering. It may be seen that 
the oxygen consumption with and without added pyruvate and pyruvate 
utilization in these cured ducks are restored to levels not significantly 
different from those of normal controls. 

Table II shows the results of studies on the oxidation of succinate by 
these same groups of biotin-deficient, cured, and control ducks. The oxygen 
consumption by ventricle from biotin-deficient ducks in the presence of 
succinate is decreased below the values found for control birds and is re- 
stored by injections of biotin. Column 4 of Table II lists the radioactivity 
recovered in the center well of the Warburg vessels after incubation. 
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Column 5 of Table II gives the rate of oxidation of succinate in terms of 
Qco, (succinate carboxyl) ‘These values were calculated from the initial total 
quantity and activity of the succinate carboxyl CO, and the final activity of 
the respiratory CO, collected from the center well; viz., each flask con- 
tained 3.0 ml. of buffer having a succinate concentration of 10 mm per liter. 
The total succinate per flask was thus 30 micromoles and the total succinate 
‘arboxyl CO,, 60 micromoles. The total radioactivity of the succinate 


TaBLe II 


Comparative Rates of Succinate Oxidation in Biotin-Deficient, Cured, and Control 
Duck Ventricle As Measured with Isotopic Succinate Labeled in Carboxryl with C¥ 





Cee prruerd dure | chisel in pate 
i . | controls 
porte Qo. succinate Cot ats: el - a 
Group min- po per liter min. per 100| Qo 
ations me. Qco,, succinate | enccinati ; cor 
tissue per | carboxy! 10 mM per Saeat 
hr. | liter 
(1) (2) (3) / * are) (S) (6) (7) 
Deficient 18 (13.04 + 0.49* 56 + 42.55 + 0.18) 72 + 2} 4543 
Pair-fed controls 11 18.01 + 0.68 126 + 75.74 + 0.31100 + 4/100 + 5 
Controls fed ad libi- 14 |17.13 + 0.41 | 90 + 44.17 + 0.20) 95 + 2] 73 + 4 
tum 
Deficient + biotin 6 (15.76 + 0.45 |182 + 106.04 + 0.47) 88 + 3/105 + 8 
intraperitoneally 











* All deviations are the standard error of the mean. 
carboxyl was 300 counts per minute per flask. The period of incubation 
was 1 hour. From this it follows 


Activity of center well, COz, counts per min. per flask 
eo Se = — OC x 60 X 22.4 





1 
dry weight of tissue, mg. 





= QcOz (succinate carboxyl) 


The Qco, (succinate carboxyl!) 18 thus the number of microliters of succinate 
carboxyl carbon dioxide produced per mg. of dry weight of tissue per hour. 
Since only the carboxyl groups of the isotopic succinate are labeled, and 
since the known pathways for succinate oxidation make possible removal of 
one carboxy] without the other, the Qco,succinate carboxy!) Values obtained in 
the above manner are not indicative of the number of moles of succinate 
undergoing oxidation or the extent of the oxidation. If one wished to 
assume for the sake of an approximation that the liberation of one carboxyl 
CO, insured the complete combustion of succinate under our conditions, 
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then the rate of succinate combustion in microliters (micromoles X 22.4) 
per mg. of dry weight per hour would equal one-half the Qco, succinate carboxyl). 

It is of interest to note (Table II, Columns 6 and 7) that biotin deficiency 
depresses CO production from succinate in heart muscle more than it 
lowers oxygen consumption in the presence of succinate. Conversely, the 
administration of biotin to deficient ducks restores CO, production from 
succinate more completely than it restores oxygen consumption in the 
presence of succinate. These data are in support of the idea that the 
activity of biotin is concerned with decarboxylation reactions. If one 
calculates the —Qsuccinate Values for normal and deficient hearts from the 
Qcon(suecinate carboxy!) Values on the basis of assumptions outlined in the 
preceding paragraph, and then calculates the equivalent oxygen consump- 
tion from —Qsuccinate by multiplying by 3.5, it would appear that, while 


TaBLe III 


Effect of Biotin Addition in Vitro upon Orcygen Consumption, Pyrwwate Utiliz ation, 
and Lactate Formation in Slices of Heart Ventricle from Biotin- De ficient Ducks 
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| | 
| 20, m de \ Chact tn | : = 
. ° | deter- | 00:5 10 levravat Suc- Clartates pyruvate,| 2 3 
Ventricle slices mi- Laiadente R aad te, cinate, | nosub- ory per >» | > 
| nations liter | ‘© mu | strate lite | O&O | go 
| J | per liter j | | [es 
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13 | 5.36 | 12.34 | 0.43 0.87) 3.58) 3.14 
* 40.68 41.38 +0.12 |4+0.09 |+0.13 |+0.18 
| 


| 

] 
Deficient | 6 | 5. 
+0.6 

4, 2 | 6.78 | 11.38 | 0.32] 0.71 | 
+0.5 


as +biotin,5| 6 


| 3.97 | 3.56 
y per ml. | | +0.89 |+1.85 40.07 |40.07 0.28 |£0.30 
Normal controls | 10 : 03 | 9.82] 17.37] 0.75] 1.75| 6.01] 5.01 


£0.34 [40.32 40.52 40.12 £0.21 |+0.38 |+0.36 





* AJ] deviations are the standar, Le error of the mean. 

succinate combustion in normal heart ventricle accounted for 50 per cent 
of the observed oxygen consumption, in heart slices from biotin-deficient 
ducks it accounted for only 34 per cent. It is probable that the suc- 
cinoxidase system which oxidizes succinate to fumarate (and other systems 
which oxidize fumarate to oxalacetate) accounts for a fair proportion of the 
extra oxygen consumption in both the normal and de‘icient tissues. It is 
of some interest that the succinate utilization of heart ventricle from con- 
trol ducks fed ad libitum is below that of pair-fed controls. 

Attempts to remedy the respiration defects in ventricle from biotin- 
deficient ducks by adding the vitamin in vitro and incubating 30 minutes 
before adding substrates failed, as indicated by Table III. There were no 
significant changes in oxygen consumption in the absence and presence of 
added pyruvate, in the presence of succinate, in pyruvate utilization, or 
in lactate formation. The only positive change was in the oxygen con- 
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sumption in the presence of pyruvate, a change from 5.36 + 0.68 in the 
absence of biotin to 6.78 + 0.89 in the presence of biotin, a difference of 1.42 
for which ¢ = 1.3, which is not significant. Normal control slices from 
ducks fed ad libitum run with this series showed normal values not dif- 
ferent from the previous series of controls. 

Table IV presents a comparison of the effects of biotin deficiency upon 
the respiration of auricle and ventricle slices taken from the same heart in a 
series of ducks. The same decreases in Qo, and pyruvate utilization were 
observed for both auricle and ventricle. In general, the changes were 
parallel in both auricle and ventricle for all of the measurements made with 
the exception of oxygen consumption in the presence of pyruvate, which 
seemed to be depressed in auricle more than in ventricle. The degree of 
change from normal in this series of deficient ducks was not quite as 


TasBie IV 


Comparative Rates -of Oxygen Consumption and Pyruvate Utilization by Slices of 
Auricle and Ventricle from Normal and Biotin- ‘Deficient . Ducks 


6 a 














IGroup WWisssereoncw eee: | Deficient Control 
|No. of determinations.................. | 1 6 
Auricle | Qo, (no added substrate) | 5.65 + 0.24] 7.96 + 0.71 
‘* (pyruvate, 5mm per liter) 5.83 + 0.31 | 10.92 + 0.35 
Net — Qpyruvate 3.40 + 0.31 5.25 + 0.52 
Ventricle | Qo, (no added substrate) | 6.08 + 0.36 | 8.20 + 0.75 
(pyruvate, 5 mo per liter) | 7.80 + 0.43 | 10.85 + 0.55 
| Net —Qpyruvate | 3.62 + 0.23 | 5.38 + 0.01 
Ratio, auricle to | Qo, (no added substrate) | 0.93 + 0.07 | 0.97 + 0.10 
ventricle ‘* (pyruvate,5mm perliter) | 0.75 + 0.05 | 1.01 + 0.04 
<= 


Rit: hoa 0.94 + 0.15 | 0.98 + 0.07 


marked as in earlier series, although the results are still significantly dif- 
ferent from normal. ‘This group of deficient birds was older and it has been 
found in two or three cases that birds which survive more than 24 days on 
the deficient diet give va!ues for oxygen consumpt‘on and pyruvate utiliza- 
tion for heart ventricle which are closer to normal than are those obtained 
on ducks showing gross deficiency signs at 12 to 16 days. The nature of 
this accommodation to deficiency disease is being explored. 
DISCUSSION 

The finding of a deranged pyruvate and succinate metabolism in cardiac 
muscle slices from biotin-deficient ducks adds to the growing weight of 
evidence assigning to biotin the réle of a respiratory catalyst. As early as 
1933, Allison, Hoover, and Burk (28) showed that a heat-stable water- 
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soluble factor from yeast which they named coenzyme R and which wag 
later identified with biotin (29, 30), would stimulate the respiration of the 
Rhizobium trifolii from legume nodules 100-fold. More recently, Burk, 
Winzler, and du Vigneaud (31) have pointed out that the respiration of 
biotin-deficient yeast is markedly depressed and the addition of biotin 
stimulates both fermentation and respiration. The finding of a depressed 
endogenous oxygen consumption in ventricle slices from biotin-deficient 
ducks is, therefore, not unexpected. The utilization of pyruvate by both 
ventricle and auricle has been found to be depressed in biotin-deficient 
ducks. This effect has been previously observed in liver tissue from biotin- 
deficient rats by Pilgrim, Axelrod, and Elvehjem (12) and by Summerson, 
Lee, and Partridge (13). 

Recent studies mentioned previously (15-18) have implicated biotin in 
the reversible 8-carboxylation of pyruvate to oxalacetate. Although the 
Wood-Werkman reaction has not been shown to occur in heart muscle, 
fixation of CO: in oxalosuccinate by heart muscle extracts has been shown 
by Ochna (82). Presumably, fixation of CO: in oxalacetate also occurs in 
heart muscle and experiments to verify this are under way at present. The 
production of CO, from succinate is significantly slowed in ventricle from 
biotin-deficient ducklings. The conversion of pyruvate to non-lactate 
products is decreased to almost the same quantitative extent, z.e. 50 pel 
cent. If the fixation of CO2 by pyruvate is a prerequisite for the mainte- 
nance of adequate levels of oxalacetate for condensation of C2 or Cs radicals 
from pyruvate and their ultimate oxidation by way of the tricarboxylic 
acid cycle, a loss of B-carboxylase activity would explain both the decreased 
CO: production from succinate and the decreased pyruvate utilization in 
cardiac ventricle slices from biotin-deficient ducks. The decreased lactate 
accumulation observed in these slices is more difficult to explain. That 
biotin has a single function in metabolism is doubtful in view of the studies 
of Lichstein and Umbreit (33) on the deaminase content of biotin-deficient 
Escherichia coli, of McHenry and Gavin (34) on synthesis of fatty acids in 
rats supplemented with biotin, and of Potter and Elvehjem (35) on oleic 
acid-biotin interrelationships in Lactobacillus arabinosus. 

The mechanism of the action of biotin is not clear. Although biotin 
appears to influence the reversible 6-carboxylation of pyruvate, other co- 
factors are also involved. Vennesland, Evans, and Altman (36) found 
stimulation of COs fixation by pigeon liver 8-carboxylase in the presence of 
adenosine triphosphate but stimulation of the reverse reaction in the pres- 
ence of triphosphopyridine nucleotide. Cheldelin et al. (87) report that 
biotin is more firmly bound in tissue combination than any other vitamin. 
Our studies with the addition of biotin to deficient tissues in vitro indicate 
that the vitamin is not easily converted to an active form. The relative 
efficacy of biotin upon deficient ducks in vitro and in vivo parallels, however, 
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the effects of pantothenic acid (22) which is conjugated to a relatively com- 
plex coenzyme. Ochoa et al. have found no biotin by a microbiologic 
technique in their preparations of malate dehydrogenase-decarboxylase and 
entertain the possibility that biotin may in some way stimulate enzyme 
formation. The resolution of the mechanism of biotin activity awaits 
further investigation. 


SUMMARY 


!. The oxygen consumption of heart ventricle slices from biotin-deficient 
ducks in the presence and absence of pyruvate (5 mm per liter) and in the 
presence of succinate (10 mM per liter) was decreased 35, 43, and 28 per cent 
respectively from that of ventricle slices from pair-fed normal controls. 
The values for ventricle from controls fed ad libitum were not significantly 
different from those of the pair-fed controls. 

2. The accumulation of lactate in ventricle slices from biotin-deficient 
ducks in the presence and absence of pyruvate was decreased to about 20 
per cent of the values from pair-fed controls and to about 45 per cent of 
those from controls fed ad libitum. The higher lactate formation in pair- 
fed ducks appears to be related to their state of partial inanition. 

3. The conversion of pyruvate to non-lactate products was reduced 48 
per cent in ventricle slices from biotin-deficient ducks. 

4. C“Q, production from carboxyl-labeled succinate in heart ventricle 
from biotin-deficient ducks was decreased 55 per cent from that of pair-fed 
controls. 

5. The prior intraperitoneal administration of biotin to deficient ducks 
restored the respiration and pyruvate utilization of heart ventricle slices 
essentially to normal. 

§. The incubation of deficient heart ventricle slices with biotin in vitro 
had no significant effect upon their respiration or pyruvate utilization. 

7. The respiration and pyruvate utilization of auricular and ventricular 
heart muscle, in general, were depressed to the same extent in biotin- 
deficient ducks. 


We wish to thank Miss Charlotte Thrall for technical assistance. Our 
thanks are also due to Merck and Company, Inc., Rahway, New Jersey, the 
Corn Industries Research Foundation, New York, and the Sheffield Farms 
Company, Inc., New York, for generous supplies of materials used in the 
diets described in this paper. 
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THE EFFECT OF PANTOTHENIC ACID DEFICIENCY UPON 
THE COENZYME A CONTENT AND PYRUVATE UTILIZA- 
TION OF RAT AND DUCK TISSUES* 


By ROBERT E. OLSON ano NATHAN O. KAPLAN 


(From the Department of Nutrition, Harvard School of Public Health, the Biochemical 
Research Laboratory, Massachusetts General Hospital, and the Department of 
Biological Chemistry, Harvard Medical School, Boston) 


(Received for publication, April 22, 1948) 


Coenzyme A, which is essential for the acetylation of sulfanilamide 
in liver and acetylation of choline in brain, was found by Lipmann et al. 
(1) to be a pantothenic acid derivative. A ubiquitous distribution of 
this coenzyme in nature has been reported by Kaplan and Lipmann (2); it 
has also been observed, in general, that the coenzyme represents all of the 
pantothenic acid present in animal tissues (3). Novelli and Lipmann 
have shown that Proteus morganit, Lactobacillus arabinosus, and yeast 
(4, 5) contain decreased amounts of coenzyme A when grown on panto- 
thenic acid-deficient media and respond to added pantothenic acid by 
rapidly converting the vitamin to coenzyme A. 

Dorfman, Berkman, and Koser (6) and Hills, (7) have shown that pan- 
tothenic acid is concerned with the oxidation of pyruvic acid in Proteus 
morganii. These findings were confirmed recently (4) and a correlation 
established between the stimulation of pyruvate oxidation after addition 
of pantothenic acid and the concurrent increases in coenzyme A content of 
the bacteria. Pilgrim, Axelrod, and Elvehjem (8) have reported that 
liver homogenates from pantothenic acid-deficient rats showed no increase 
in oxygen consumption with added pyruvate, while those from normal rats 
gave a marked response. These facts led us to study more closely the 
relationship between the concentration of tissue coenzyme A and pyruvate 
metabolism in representative avian and mammalian organisms. 

This communication deals primarily with the effect of the dietary restric- 
tion of pantothenic acid upon the coenzyme A content and pyruvate 
metabolism of tissues from rats and ducks. Factors influencing the rate 
of coenzyme synthesis and destruction in vitro as well as the relative rates 
of coenzyme synthesis 7n vivo and in vitro were also studied. 


* Supported in part by a grant-in-aid from the Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund, New York, the Nutrition Foundation, Ine., New York, the Milbank Memorial 


Fund, New York, and in part (N. O. K.) by a grant from the Commonwealth Fund, 
New York 
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EXPERIMENTAL 


The animals and birds used in this study were 30 day-old male albino 
rats of the Hisaw strain and 7 day-old white Pekin ducklings. Twenty 
four rats averaging 50 gm. in weight were divided into three groups and fed 
control, pantothenic acid-deficient, and riboflavin-deficient diets for 9 
weeks. The control group received a normal diet of the following composi- 
tion: casein 18 per cent, glucose 73 per cent, salts (9) 4 per cent, corn 
oil 3 per cent, cod liver oil 2 per cent; vitamin supplement containing the 
following quantities of B complex factors in crystalline form: thiamine 
400 y per 100 gm., riboflavin 800 y, pyridoxine 400 y, niacin 2000 y, calcium 
pantothenate 2000 y, choline chloride 100 mg. The two experimental 
groups were fed the same diet minus the riboflavin supplement and the 
pantothenic acid supplement respectively. Riboflavin deficiency was 
induced in order to evaluate the specificity of changes associated with 
pantothenic acid deficiency. After 3, 5, and 9 weeks on these diets ani- 
mals were fasted 24 hours and sacrificed in pairs and the coenzyme A 
content of heart, liver, kidney, and adrenal determined by the procedure 
of Kaplan and Lipmann (2), which is based upon the enzymatic acetylation 
of sulfanilamide by aged extracts of pigeon liver. A unit of coenzyme A 
has been defined previously (2) and has been found to contain about 0.7 y 
of pantothenic acid. At the same time, samples of heart and liver tissue 
were chilled in iced, oxygenated phosphate-saline of the following composi- 
tion: NaCl 0.119 m, KC] 0.004 m, MgCl, 0.0005 m, NazHPO,-NaH,PO, 
0.020 m, pH 7.4. After a few moments the tissues were sliced and incu- 
bated with and without added sodium pyruvate (5 mo per liter) in standard 
Warburg flasks for 2 hours. The oxygen consumption and total pyruvate 
utilization were determined. ‘The details of these methods are presented 
elsewhere (Olson et al. (10)). The adrenal glands were fixed in formalin and 
frozen sections were stained by methods used to characterize ketosteroids 
(11). These were then kindly examined for signs of adrenal cortical 
exhaustion by Dr. Helen Deane of the Department of Anatomy. 

The ducklings used in this study were received from the hatchery at 
1 to 3 days of age and maintained in heated, raised bottom cages until 
they were 7 days of age, at which time they averaged 150 gm. in weight. 
They were then divided into experimental and control groups and fed 
their respective diets until loss of weight and a scaly dermatitis developed 
in the experimental group. ‘The experimental diet consisted of casein 18 
per cent, gelatin 10 per cent, Cellu flour 3 per cent, dextrose 50 per cent, 
corn oil 10.2 per cent, cod liver oil 2.0 per cent, salts (9) 5 per cent, CaHPO. 
1.0 per cent, choline chloride 0.3 per cent, a-tocopherol in corn oil (10 mg. 
per ml.) 0.5 per cent. Supplementary crystalline vitamins were added in 
the following quantities per 100 gm. of diet: menadione 100 y, thiamine 409 
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y, riboflavin 800 y, pyridoxine 400 y, nicotinic acid 4 mg., biotin 20 y, 
folic acid 100 y. ‘The control groups received 2.0 mg. of calcium panto- 
thenate per 100 gm. of ration in addition. Acute deficiency signs developed 
in from 10 to 15 days. In one series of deficient ducklings, the birds were 
killed at 5 day intervals for 15 days and the coenzyme A content determined 
in liver and heart as a function of time. In another series, the oxygen 
consumption and pyruvate utilization of liver slices from deficient birds 
were determined by the standard Warburg technique in flasks with and 
without added pyruvate and with and without added sodium pantothenate 
at a level of 0.2 to 0.3 mm per liter. The pyruvate was always added at 
zero time from the side arm in an amount to make the final concentration 
5 mM per liter. The period in these experiments was 1 hour, and the gas 
phase was O. Both lactate production and pyruvate utilization were 
determined and the results expressed in terms of Q (microliters of metab- 
olite produced or lost per mg. of dry weight of tissue per hour). In the 
experiments in which sodium pantothenate was added 7n vitro, the vitamin 
was added directly to the main chamber and allowed to react with tissue 
components during the period of equilibration. In the experiments in which 
pantothenate was added in vivo the dose was 10 mg. of sodium panto- 
thenate per 100 gm. body weight, intraperitoneally, a dose calculated to 
give the same concentration of pantothenate per ml. of body water as was 
present in the tests zn vitro. The deficient ducks injected with panto- 
thenate were killed after 1 to 2 hours. 

In the tests of factors influencing coenzyme A synthesis in vitro, livers 
from deficient ducklings were removed, chilled in oxygenated phosphate- 
saline, and sliced. The slices were then added to 50 ml. Erlenmeyer 
flasks and shaken at 37°. Coenzyme A was determined on the slices at 
the end of each experiment and occasionally in the medium. 


Results 


Coenzyme A and Pyruvate Utilization—The results of the first experi- 
ment with rats are shown in Figs. 1 and 2 and in Table I. Fig. 1 presents 
the mean growth of normal, riboflavin-deficient, and pantothenic acid- 
deficient rats plotted against the time in days. Each point on these growth 
curves represents the mean of from two to eight animals, depending upon 
the number remaining at the time. Deaths of rats in the experimental 
groups, apart from those caused experimentally at the 3, 5, and 9 week 
intervals, are indicated by small crosses in Fig. 1. In Fig. 2 each value 
plotted for coenzyme A represents a determination of the pooled tissues 
from two rats. It may be seen that the pantothenic acid-deficient rats 
showed marked decreases in coenzyme A content in all tissues examined, 
the absolute decreases being most prominent in the liver and adrenal. The 
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riboflavin-deficient animals showed coenzyme values not significantly 
different from normal on a unit weight basis despite the fact that they 
grew more poorly than the pantothenic acid-deficient group. The rise in 
the coenzyme A content of the livers of the normal and riboflavin-defi- 
cient rats after 3 weeks on the synthetic diets is probably due to the higher 
content of pantothenic acid of these experimental diets over that of the 
stock food. In heart, liver, and kidney there was a lag of 3 weeks before 
significant reduction in coenzyme A content occurred; in adrenal, 
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DAYS ON DIET 
Fic. 1. Growth curves for normal and pantothenic acid-deficient ducks and nor- 
mal, riboflavin-deficient, and pantothenic acid-deficient rats. Body weight _ gm. 
is plotted against the time in days. All animals were fed ad libitum. The dotted 
lines are curves for ducks; the solid lines for rats. The crosses svmbolize death. 
Each point represents results from two to eight animuls. 


peared to be immediate. Histological examination of the adrenals in- 
dicated that the same course of changes previously reported (11) in pan- 


tothenic acid deficiency in rats was found to occur in this series. Complete 


elimination of the lipides of the fasciculata occurred at the 9th week. 
Table I presents the preliminary findings on the oxygen consumption and 
pyruvate utilization of heart and liver slices taken from these rats at the 
same time as the tissues sampled for coenzyme A determination. There 
were no significant changes from normal in either the Qo, or the —Qpyruvate 
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of either deficient group until after the 5th week on the deficiency diets. 
For this reason, the values obtained at the 3rd and 5th weeks are averaged 
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Fia. 2. Changes in the coenzyme A content of liver, adrenal, heart, and kidney 
in rats on normal, riboflavin-deficient, and pantothenic acid-deficient diets. Co- 
enzyme A content in units per gm. of fresh weight of tissue plotted against the time 


on the diet inweeks. Each point represents the mean value for pooled tissues from 
two rats. 


and compared with those obtained at the 9th week. All of the determina- 
tions on the controls are averaged. It may be seen that both heart and 
liver slices from pantothenic acid-deficient rats at the 9th week metabolized 
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pyruvate more poorly than did those from the controls or riboflavin-de- 
ficient rats. This was true despite the fact that the total oxygen consump- 
tion was reduced to a considerably greater extent in the riboflavin-deficient 
animals. These preliminary findings of a reduced pyruvate utilization in 
tissues from pantothenic acid-deficient rats were in good agreement with 
the report of Pilgrim, Axelrod, and Elvehjem (8) that pyruvate failed to 
stimulate oxygen uptake in homogenates of liver from pantothenic acid- 
deficient rats. The fact that this reduced pyruvate utilization occurred 
first when the tissues had become depleted of coenzyme A was of great 
interest and prompted further experimentation. 

The peculiar sensitivity of young ducklings to dietary restriction of 
B complex vitamins (12) suggested to us that this bird might be a more 


TABLE | 
Effect of Pantothenic Acid and Riboflavin Deficiencies upon Oxygen Consumption and 
Pyruvate Utilization of Heart and Liver Slices in Fasted Rats 


Heart tissue Liver tissue 
Wks. = - —_ 

Group | et C0, Co, a Qos °0., | . 
Control 3-98.2 + 0.7*/10.4 + 0.55.0 + 0.3/6.6 + 0.2)8.1 +- 0.2/4.5 + 0.3 
Riboflavin- | 3-58.2 + 0.5 | 8.7 + 0.25.6 + 0.16.7 + 0.2)8.2 + 0.84.7 + 0.9 

deficient 9 3.7 40.1 |) 5.1 4 0.84.7 + 0.85.8 + 0.2/6.6 + 0.23.5 + 0.4 
Panto- 3-57.11 + 0.8 | 8.7 + 0.1/4.8 + 0.2/7.1 + 0.1/9.0 + 0.3/4.2 + 0.2 

thenic 9 5.24 0.2/6.0 + 0.23.1 + 0.26.8 + 0.1/7.8 + 0.41.7 + 0.3 

acid-de- : | 

ficient | | 














* The deviations are the standard error of the mean. 


suitable experimental subject than the rat for the induction of panto- 
thenic acid deficiency and the study of its relationship to pyruvate metab- 
olism. Figs. 1 and 2 show the mean growth and mean coenzyme A con- 
tent of heart and liver for deficient and normal birds. While the period 
for depletion of coenzyme A in rats appeared to be from 5 to 9 weeks in 
various tissues, depletion in the duckling took only 5 days (Fig. 3), at 
which time the coenzyme A concentration reached a low level which was 
not appreciably lowered until death. Table II shows that the rate of 
pyruvate utilization is markedly depressed in liver slices from such deficient 
ducks. The addition of sodium pantothenate to the Warburg flask in 
vitro during a 15 minute incubation period before addition to substrate 
did not appreciably improve the pyruvate utilization. The intraperi- 
toneal injection of deficient birds with sodium pantothenate (10 mg. per 
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100 gm. of body weight), however, had a marked effect in restoring pyruvate 


utilization towards normal. This improvement in pyruvate utilization 


was accompanied by a rise in the coenzyme A content of the liver. In 
these experiments, the amount of pyruvate reduced to lactate was deter- 
mined and the —Qpbyruvate Values corrected for lactate formation. The 
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Fic. 3. Changes in the coenzyme A content of heart and liver from normal and 
pantothenic acid-deficient ducks. Coenzyme A in units per gm. of fresh weight is 


plotted against the time on the diet in days. Each point represents the mean value 
for pooled tissues for two ducks 


TABLE II 


Effect of Pantothenic Acid Deficiency and Added Pantothenate upon Oxygen 
Consumption and Pyruvate Utilization of Duck Liver Slices 














“ | Coenzyme | re | 00, | 
Group ” cemisational ae eae no he pyruvate 5 mu vet —Qpyravate 
| “weight | per liter 
Deficient 4 |4542/65+0.2/7.3+0.6|2.3 + 0.7 
“ treatedinvitro| 4 |55 43 18.7 +0.7|3.0 + 0.4 
“ o ‘* vivo 6 117 +5|\|7.2+0.8'9.2+0.5/| 6.3 + 0.6 
Normal controls 6 130 + 6/)7.740.5!9.8 + 0.5) 7.6 + 0.5 


| 


net —Qpyruvate Values thus obtained then serve as an index of the con- 
version of pyruvate into non-lactate products (10). It may be seen from 
Table II that the net —Qpyruvate of liver slices from deficient, treated, and 
normal ducks appears to be a more direct function of the coenzyme A con- 
tent of the slice than the rate of oxygen consumption. In Fig. 4 the in- 
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dividual net —Qpyruvate Values are plotted against their respective co- 
enzyme A concentrations for liver slices from deficient, normal, and treated 
ducks and a strict proportionality between pyruvate utilization and 
coenzyme A concentration is observed. 

In the ducks injected with pantothenate approximately 3 per cent of the 
injected vitamin was converted to coenzyme A in the liver. Two injec- 
tions, or an interval longer than 90 minutes after injection, were not neces- 
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Fig. 4. Relationship between net pyruvate utilization (net —Qpyruvate) and coen- 
zyme A content of liver slices from deficient, pantothenic acid-treated, and normal 
ducks. Net —Qpyruvate values for individual liver slices are plotted against their 
respective coenzyme A values in units per gm. of fresh weight of slice. The following 
symbols represent the various groups: deficient (@), deficient treated in vitro (Q), 
deficient treated in vivo by intraperitoneal injection of 10 mg. of calcium pantothen- 
ate per 100 gm. of body weight 1 to 2 hours before observation (A), and normal con- 
trols fed ad libitum (O). 


sary for a maximum response. A summary of these data is given in Table 
III. 

Synthesis of Coenzyme A in Tissue Slices from Deficient Ducks—The 
ability of tissue slices from deficient ducks to synthesize coenzyme A 
from added pantothenate in vitro was tested in a number of experiments 
which are summarized in Table IV. Although the increases in coenzyme 
A were relatively small when compared with the effect of pantothenate 
injected in vivo, the effect of the added vitamin is definite in vitro and indi- 
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cates that the surviving deficient tissue slice is now able to give rise to ad- 
ditional coenzyme from its precursors. There was no coenzyme found in 
the medium in these experiments. Both heart and liver slices demon- 
strated this property. Added pyruvate seemed to have no stimulatory 
effect upon coenzyme A synthesis, while added glucose appeared to inhibit 
the synthesis. The initial level of coenzyme A is well maintained in slices 
shaken in O, from 1 to 2 hours, slices from both deficient and normal ducks 
maintaining from 80 to 90 per cent of their original coenzyme A content 
under these conditions. Fig. 5 shows the relationship between the period of 
incubation and the coenzyme A content of liver slices from normal and 


TABLE III 


Effect of Intraperitoneal Injections of Soliun Pantothenate* on Coenzyme A Content 
of Livers of Pantothenic Acid-Deficient Ducklings 


























Expeyiment| Duck | 89: of nies) Tine ttm at | iver teak | _OPME 
=— | ae | pantothenate | sacrifice wes | — best gy | Units per liver 
| | min, gm. 

1 1 | 0 0 6.8 78 525 
2 | 1 | 120 7.3 141 1003 
o 4 1 | 120 6.1 121 740 

a) Dare 0 | 0 8.7 39 340 
ae 1 90 6.0 101 606 
6 1 90 9.2 142 | 1312 

3 7 0 0 10.1 28 285 
8 0 0 8.3 35 280 
9 1 120 7.5 118 890 
10 1 120 6.3 70 445 
11 2 240 8.4 115 970 
12 | 2 240 8.5 113 960 














* The solution injected into the ducks was made up in (isotonic) phosphate-saline 
and contained 5 mg. of sodium pantothenate per ml. 10 mg. per 100 gm. of duck 
were given intraperitoneally. 


deficient ducks incubated with and without added pantothenate at a level 
of 95 y (0.2 mm per liter) of calcium pantothenate per ml. Synthesis of 
coenzyme A occurred in the deficient but not in the normal slices. 

The effect of a number of additional variables was tested in a series of 
experiments summarized in Table V. It was found that adenyliec acid 
when added together with pantothenic acid had no effect upon coenzyme 
synthesis. The addition of coenzyme A caused only little, if any, increase 
in the tissue concentration and was nearly quantitatively recovered from 
the medium after the period of incubation. The effect of fission products 
produced by enzymatic treatment of the coenzyme was also tested. Both 
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TaBLe IV 

Synthesis of Coenzyme A in Vitro from Added Pantothenate in Deficient Tissue Slices 
of Duck 

All experiments conducted in phosphate-saline (PO,, 20 mm per liter) at 37.2° 

with O, as gas phase. All tissue slices from pantothenic acid-deficient ducks showing 

gross lesions and other signs of deficiency disease. Pyruvate, when added, was at 

5 mo per liter, and glucose was at 11.1 mM per liter. 








| | Coenzyme A 
Experiment | RORY PORE Ne eee 
No. 


























| Tissue slices | Period Substrate added | go hy ae Units Increase,* hisaoak 
per gm. ~— | increase 
min. 
1 Heart 60 | None | 0 23 
- 60 si | + 35 12 | 62 
60 Pyruvate + 34 ll | 48 
2 if | 60 None 0 19 
- | 60 ee + 25 6 | 32 
60 Pyruvate = Oe 25 6 | 82 
3 Liver 0 49 
™ 60 Pyruvate 0 44 -5 | —10 
ss 60 “ + 63 19 | 43 
4 0 | 52 | 
- 60 Pyruvate | 0 43 -9 | -17 
= | 60 | i | 0 50 —2 | —4 
« | 60 “ Zz 56 12 26 
“ | 60 | ee | + 61 15 | 32 
5 ss re 58 
a | 60 | Pyruvate 0 | 48 —10 —-17 
- 60 | " 0 | 50 -8 | -12 
si 60 vs + 57 7 14 
| ” | 60 is + | 65 15 30 
6 e > Seal | 52 
" } Pat | 50 | 
” | 60 | None 0 | 47 | —4 —8 
| vs 60 - 0 | 49 | -2 —4 
n 60 Glucose + 40 —-8 | —16 
= 60 me + 44 | —4 —§ 
es 60 Pyruvate +- 60 12 25 
. 60 ny i 58 10 21 


* Increases in coenzyme A in slices with added pantothenate were calculated with 
respect to the mean value obtained on the control slices incubated for the same period 
without added pantothenate; decreases in control slices were calculated with respect 
to the content of the unincubated slice. 


alkaline intestinal phosphatase and a liver enzyme have been found! 
to be required for the liberation of pantothenic acid from coenzyme A. 


* Novelli, G. D., Kaplan, N. O., and Lipmann, F., in preparation. 
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Dephosphorylated coenzyme seems to have less effect upon coenzyme A 
synthesis in liver tissues from deficient ducks than has pantothenic acid, as 
is seen in Experiment 5, Table IV. Treatment of coenzyme A with both 
the alkaline phosphatase and the liver enzyme, however, yields a product 


180 
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t J Tt 
i 20 30 8 40 
MINUTES 
Fic. 5. Effect of incubating liver slices from normal] and pantothenic acid-deficient 
ducks with added sodium pantothenate for 40 minutes. Coenzyine A in units per gm. 
of fresh weight of slice is plotted against the time in minutes. Slices were incubated 
at 37° in phosphate-saline in an atmosphere of O.. The upper pair of lines is from 
normal ducks; the lower pair from deficient ducks. Values obtained without added 


pantothenate (O), with added pantothenate (@). 


which is similar to pantothenic acid in stimulating coenzyme A synthesis 
in the liver slice (Experiment 6, Table IV). 

When liver slices from deficient ducks are incubated with added panto- 
thenate in an atmosphere of No, a marked fall in coenzyme A concentration 
occurs. Arsenite also depresses the level of coenzyme A in these slices. 
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DISCUSSION 


A lowered pantothenic acid content of tissues from chicks fed a diet 
low in pantothenic acid was first reported by Snell, Pennington, and 
Williams (13). In this and a subsequent report (14) these workers ob- 
served decreases in the pantothenic acid content of tissues from deficient 
ducks of 50 per cent or more. Since it has been shown that substantially 
all of the pantothenic acid found in animal tissues is bound as coenzyme 
A (2), it would be reasonable to expect changes of this magnitude in the 
coenzyme A content of the tissues of pantothenic acid-deficient animals. 


TABLE V 
Effect of Various Factors and Coenzyme A Fission Products upon Coenzyme A Synthesis 
in Vitro in Deficient Duck Liver Slices 
Medium, phosphate-saline; substrate, pyruvate, 5 ma per liter; time, 60 minutes; 
temperature, 37.2°. 


























| No. of | | Panto- | cass 
“ane = oe cre Additional supplement inne or 
No his per liter wel weight 
1 4 O2 0 48 + 2* 
2 4 e + 60 + 2 
3 2 a + | Muscle adenylic acid, 3 mg. per flask 59 + 5 
4 4 0 Coenzyme A, 60 units per Hask 54 + 2 
5 2 se 0 Alkaline phosphatase-treated coenzyme A 55 + 0 
= 60 units per flask 
6 2 ssa 0 Alkaline phosphatase-treated, liver-en- 63 + 3 
zyme-treated coenzyme A = 60 units 
per flask 
7 2 N2 + |0 15 + 4 
8 1 Oz + | Arsenite, 0.01 m 21 











* The deviations are the standard error of the mean. 


Decreases of 50 to 70 per cent in the tissues of deficient rats and ducks were 
found in this study. 

Associated with this decrease in the coenzyme A content of heart and 
liver in both species there is &, decrease in the ability of these tissues to 
metabolize pyruvic acid. The conversion of pyruvate to products other 
than lactate is sharply curtailed in liver slices from deficient ducks and is 
restored to approximately normal by the injection of pantothenic acid 1 
to 2 hours before sacrifice of the birds. The injection of pantothenate also 
restores the coenzyme A levels to normal. ‘The addition of pantothenate 
in vitro to liver slices from deficient ducks has a barely significant effect 
upon coenzyme A content and an insignificant effect upon pyruvate utiliza- 
tion. The changes in the oxygen consumption of heart and liver slices 
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from deficient rats and ducks incubated with added pyruvate are not as 
marked as the changes in total pyruvate utilization. These findings of 
changes in pyruvate metabolism of tissues from pantothenate-deficient 
rats and ducks confirm the earlier observations of Tilgrim, Axelrod, and 
Elvehjem (8, 15) with homogenates of liver from ceficient rats. 

It is known that coenzyme A is essential for the acetylation of aromatic 
amines in pigeon liver extracts (16) and Riggs and Hegsted (17) have re- 
cently found that rats placed upon pantothenic acid-deficient diets show a 
decreased ability to acetylate injected p-aminobenzoic acid as determined 
by measurement of acetyl-p-aminobenzoic acid in the urine. Decreases 
in the proportion of excreted p-aminobenzoic acid acetylated were found as 
early as 2 weeks after feeding the deficient diet, at about the time the first 
detectable decreases in the coenzyme A content of liver occur and long 
before frank deficiency signs were manifest. It would appear, therefore, 
that the acetylation of aromatic amines is more sensitive to decreases in 
the tissue content of coenzyme A than are other reactions such as those 
concerned in the catabolism of pyruvate. 

Species differences in the sensitivity to dietary restriction of pantothenic 
acid are evident in a comparison of the time required to deplete the tissues 
of the rat and duck of their coenzyme A contents. In the rat, nearly 6 
weeks are required to attain levels which appear to be minimal and resist 
further reduction; in the duck, the period is 5 days. The reason for the 
plateau in the coenzyme level after the initial drop is not completely clear. 
It might conceivably be due to a combination of coenzyme-protein com- 
plexes of varying stability, the most strongly bound remaining during the 
period of the plateau, or possibly to the establishment of a final steady state 
of coenzyme A synthesis and destruction due to minimal intestinal syn- 
thesis of pantothenic acid. 

The rapid synthesis of coenzyme A after administration of pantothenic 
acid to deficient ducks resembles the conversion of pantothenic acid to 
coenzyme A in deficient yeast and bacteria (4, 5). The relatively small 
increase obtained with surviving tissue in vitro with added pantothenate 
is evidence for a synthetic system rigidly dependent upon the conditions 
of the living organism for its optimal operation. It is possible that sup- 
plementation of the slice with additional unknown reactants needed in the 
manufacture of the coenzyme would increase the yield. 

Dorfman, Berkman, and Koser (6) and Hills (7) have suggested that 
the action of pantothenate in the oxidation of pyruvate by Proteus morganit 
is chiefly concerned with the acetate phase. The recent studies of Novelli 
and Lipmann (5) on pantothenic acid-deficient yeast indicate more directly 
that coenzyme A is intimately associated with the metabolism of acetate. 
The acetylation of choline in brain, the acetylation of sulfanilamide in 
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liver, and the formation of acethydroxamic acid from adenosine triphos- 
phate and acetate (18, 19) are all reactions which require coenzyme A and 
strengthen the inference that coenzyme A is closely linked with acetate 
metabolism. 

Dorfman, Berkman, and Koser (6) also find that pantothenic acid will 
stimulate pyruvate oxidation in Proteus morganii even when acetate is the 
end-product. Our results would support equally well the possibility 
that the conversion of pyruvate to active acetate is a reaction catalyzed 
in part by coenzyme A. Such a possibility is now under investigation. 


SUMMARY 


Rats maintained on pantothenic acid-free diets for periods up to 9 
weeks maintain normal coenzyme A content in their tissues for 2 to 3 
weeks and then show a gradual depletion to a level 35 to 40 per cent of 
normal. 

Ducklings show a more rapid depletion of coenzyme A in their tissues, to 
40 per cent of normal, when placed upon a pantothenic acid-deficient 
diet. 

Liver slices from rats and ducks deficient in pantothenic acid show a 
decreased ability to utilize pyruvate. This accompanies a low coenzyme A 
content. 

Injection of pantothenate into deficient ducks results in a large increase 
in coenzyme A in liver and increases the ability of surviving liver slices to 
utilize pyruvate. 

Addition of pantothenate to heart and liver slices from deficient ducks 
results in small but definite increases of coenzyme A, of the order of 30 
per cent. Normal slices do not synthesize additional coenzyme A under 
these conditions. 

Added coenzyme A and its cleavage products do not increase the 
coenzyme A synthesis in deficient tissue slices any more than their respec- 
tive free pantothenic acid equivalents. 

Nitrogen, arsenite, and glucose interfere with the synthesis of coenzyme 
A in vitro. 


The authors are greatly indebted to Dr. Fritz Lipmann for his constant 
stimulation and helpful suggestions, both during the conduct of the study 
and the preparation of the manuscript. We are also indebted to Miss 
Charlotte Thrall for technical assistance in the performance of these ex- 
periments. 

We wish to thank Merck and Company, Inc., Rahway, New Jersey, the 
Corn Industries Research Foundation, New York, and the Sheffield Farms 
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Company, Inc., New York, for generous supplies of materials used in these 
diets. 
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SYNTHESIS OF CARBOXYL-LABELED TRYPTOPHAN FROM 
HYDANTOIN CONTAINING ISOTOPIC CARBON 


By HOWARD W. BOND 


(From the Experimental Biology and Medicine Institute, National Institute of Healt), 
Bethesda, Maryland) : 


(Received for publication, May 8, 1948) 


One of the general methods for the preparation of a-amino acids is based 
on the reaction of the appropriate aldehyde (I) with hydantoin (II), giving 
the aldehyde hydantoin (III), which is first reduced and then hydrolyzed, 
giving the corresponding a-amino acid (IV). The preparations by this 
procedure of phenylalanine (1, 2), tyrosine (1), and tryptophan (3, 4) have 
been described. 





O 
R—C—H + CH:—C=0 — RCH=C———c=0 
| | | 
() HN! = *NH HIN nH fH, 
* ¢ * ‘— 
C C 
I | 
O oO 
(I) (111) 
RCH,—CH——-C=0O 
HN NH 
Hvdiclvels 
be al _Hydrolysis_ ah. oH,CHNH.COOH 
C , 
I aN) 
rf) 


The use of hydantoin labeled with isotopic carbon in position 4 in the 
synthesis would lead to the corresponding carboxyl-labeled amino acid. 
This has been demonstrated by the preparation of labeled hydantoin and 
its conversion to carboxyl-labeled tryptophan. 

Hydantoin-4-C was prepared in four steps from isotopic potassium 
cyanide according to the scheme, potassium cyanide -> glycine (V) > 
glycine ethyl ester hydrochloride (VI) — hydantoic ethyl ester (VII) — 
hydantoin (VIII). 
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The yield of hydantoin based on potassium cyanide was 57 per cent. The 
yield of tryptophan based on hydantoin was 59 per cent, giving an over-all 
yield from potassium cyanide of 33 per cent. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
Synthesis of Hydantoin Containing Isotopic Carbon 


Isotopic Glycine—The directions of Sakami, Evans, and Gurin (5) were 
followed exactly. From 2.68 gm. of isotopic potassium cyanide which 
analysis' showed to contain 20.7 per cent excess C’, 1.93 gm. (62.5 per cent) 
of glycine, m.p. 236-237° (decomposition),? was obtained. An authentic 
sample of glycine melted at 235° (decomposition). 

Isotopic Glycine Ethyl Ester Hydrochloride—The directions of Harries and 
Weiss (6) were followed. The labeled glycine was covered with 10 ml. of 
absolute ethanol and dry hydrogen chloride was bubbled through the mix- 
ture while suspended in a 65-70° oil bath. The glycine slowly dissolved 
during the course of 30 minutes. Alcohol was added to replace that which 
evaporated. Treatment with hydrogen chloride was continued for an 
additional 15 minutes. In practice runs the ester hydrochloride would 
occasionally crystallize during this last period. The mixture was cautiously 
evaporated to dryness on a warm surface, giving 3.49 gm. (98.0 per cent) 
of glycine ethyl ester hydrochloride, m.p. 145.2°. 


Isotope Analysis—Excess C'’. Calculated, 5.18; found, 5.46, 5.98 





1 All Analyses were performed on the consolidated mass spectrometer of the Na 
tional Bureau of Standards. I wish to thank Dr. Fred L. Mohler and his staff for 
these analyses. 

* All melting points were taken with the same apparatus, except where noted, and 
are uncorrected. 
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Isotopic Hydantoic Ethyl Ester—The directions of Harries and Weiss were 
followed. The labeled glycine ethyl ester hydrochloride was dissolved in 
t ml. of water, and to it was added a slurry of 3.0 gm. of freshly prepared 
potassium cyanate (7) in 7.0 ml. of water. The mixture was stirred until 
precipitation started (4 to 5 minutes), and was then cooled at —5° for 2 
hours, filtered, and dried, giving 3.40 gm. (92.4 per cent) of hydantoic ethyl 
ester, m.p. 129.3-129.8°. 


Isotope Analysis—Excess C. Calculated, 4.14; found, 4.21, 4.31 


Isotopic Hydantoin—The directions of Harries and Weiss and of Wagner 
and Simons (8) were followed. The labeled hydantoic ethyl ester was 
covered with 15 ml. of 25 per cent hydrochloric acid and evaporated to dry- 
ness on a steam bath overnight, giving 2.67 gm. of crude hydantoin. This 
product was obviously impure, since the yield exceeded the theoretical 
(2.33 gm.) and the melting point, 203—-206°, was low. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it was found in trial runs that this crude material could be used directly 
for the synthesis of indolylidenehydantoin without recourse to purification 
by alcohol extraction such as that recommended by Wagner and Simons. 

Since in trial runs in which purification was effected, the yield of hydan- 
toin regularly approached quantitative amounts, such a yield is assumed 
here, giving an over-all yield of hydantoin based on potassium cyanide of 
57 per cent. 


Tsotope Analysis—Excess C¥. Calculated, 6.91; found, 6.86, 6.97 


Synthesis of Carboxyl-Labeled Tryptophan 


Isotopic Indolylidenehydantoin—The directions of Shabica et al. (9) were 
followed. The labeled hydantoin was mixed with 3.38 gm. of indole-3- 
aldehyde and 9.0 ml. of piperidine in a 100 ml. flask equipped with a reflux 
condenser. The flask was lowered into an oil bath maintained at 150° for 
20 minutes. The canary-yellow indolylidenehydantoin which formed was 
suspended in 250 ml. of water, acidified to Congo red paper with acetic acid, 
filtered, and washed with water, giving 5.00 gm. (94.5 per cent) of indolyli- 
denehydantoin, m.p. 314-314.5° (metal block); authentic sample, m.p. 
314°. 


Isotope Analysis—Excess C¥. Calculated, 1.73; found, 1.50, 1.62 


Isotopic Indolylmethylhydantoin—The directions of Elks et al. (10) were 
followed exactly. It was found in practice that the Raney nickel used had 
to be quite active; otherwise the period of hydrogenation was unduly pro- 
longed from the normal 6 hours to about 24, and the resulting product 
melted over a wide range after softening at 218°. Fortunately, however, 
this product gave tryptophan upon hydrolysis. It was presumed that 
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partial hydrolysis occurred during the long contact with sodium hydroxide. 
The yield of indolylmethylhydantoin was 3.57 gm. (71.0 per cent), m.p. 
218°. The yield in practice runs was usually about 90 per cent. 


Isotope Analysis—Excess C%, Calculated, 1.73; found, 1.75, 1.76 


Isotopic Tryptophan—The directions of Elks et al. were followed except 
for two modifications: the indolylmethylhydantoin was hydrolyzed for 40 
instead of 24 hours, and the final product was evaporated to dryness on a 
steam bath instead of in vacuo. Yield, 2.80 gm. (88.0 per cent), m.p. 268°. 


Isotope Analysis—Excess C¥. Calculated, 1.88; found, 1.93, 1.98 


The isotopic tryptophan and unlabeled tryptophan made by the same 
process in practice runs showed full tryptophan activity when tested by 
biological assay.’ 


The author is indebted to Mr. Clarence EK. Emery, Jr., for technical 
assistance in carrying out many of the practice runs. 


SUMMARY 


Hydantoin labeled with isotopic carbon has been prepared from isotopic 
potassium cyanide in 57 per cent yield. 

Carboxyl-labeled pi-tryptophan has been prepared from the labeled 
hydantoin in 59 per cent yield. 
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URINARY EXCRETION OF NICOTINIC ACID AND 
N'-METHYLNICOTINAMIDE BY RATS FED 
TRYPTOPHAN AND DIETS DEFICIENT 
IN VARIOUS B VITAMINS* 


By PLINIO B. JUNQUEIRA# anv B. 8. SCHWEIGERTT 


(From the Department of Biochemistry and Nutrition, Agriculiural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, College Station) 


(Received for publication, May 7, 1948) 


The inability of vitamin B,-deficient rats and mice to convert dietary 
tryptophan to nicotinic acid and its metabolites has been observed by 
several workers (1-4). Further, when vitamin Bs supplements were given 
to rats previously deficient in the vitamin, the animals usually recovered the 
ability to transform tryptophan into nicotinic acid metabolites, although 
the response was apparently influenced by the severity of the deficiency of 
vitamin B, (2-4). Animals fed diets adequate in vitamin Bg, but differing 
in quality and quantity of protein or in the type of carbohydrate fed do, 
however, synthesize large amounts of nicotinic acid metabolites when 
tryptophan is fed (5-7).! Considerable speculation has arisen as to the site 
of conversion of tryptophan to nicotinic acid derivatives, particularly as to 
the réle of intestinal microorganisms and of synthesis in the tissues of the 
animal. Recent findings have revealed that at least some of the synthesis 
of nicotinic acid from tryptophan can occur within the tissues (8) in studies 
conducted without the complicating effects of intestinal microorganisms. 

This biochemical transformation has stimulated a great deal of interest, 
therefore, not only in the effect of dietary factors on the apparent conversion 
of tryptophan to nicotinic acid, but in the site of synthesis. In the present 
study, experiments were conducted to determine whether rats deficient in 
vitamins other than vitamin By were able to convert tryptophan to nicotinic 
acid. The urinary excretion of nicotinic acid and its methylated derivative 

* We wish to thank Helen Keene and Frances Panzer for valuable technical assist- 
ance. 
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was determined when rats were fed adequate diets, diets containing 
succinylsulfathiazole, or diets deficient in thiamine, riboflavin, pantothenic 
acid, vitamin Bs, pteroylglutamic acid (folic acid), or in calories. In 
addition, studies were conducted to determine the effects of feeding L- or 
DL-tryptophan and related compounds on the urinary excretion of nicotinic 
acid metabolites. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Care of Animals—Unless indicated otherwise, weanling rats of the 
Sprague-Dawley strain were used. They were housed in single cages and 
four rats were used in each group in each experiment. After 3 weeks on the 
experiment two to four of the rats were selected for metabolism studies. 
The procedures used were similar to those employed in earlier work (1, 4). 
Quantitative urine collections were made simultaneously for all groups in 
each experimental series for three or more 2 to 3 day periods when the basa! 
diets were fed, and three or more alternative periods when the basal diets 
plus tryptophan were fed. This sequence of experimentation was varied 
slightly for individual experiments. Food consumption and weight. records 
were kept for all animals used in the metabolism studies. 

Composition of Diets—The control diet used was composed of (in per cent) 
purified casein 24, sucrose 67, mineral mixture (9) 4, corn oil 4.7, vitamins 
A and D concentrate 0.3, and the following amounts of B vitamins pei 
100 gm.: thiamine 250 y, riboflavin 300 y, pyridoxine 250 y, calcium panto- 
thenate 2 mg., choline 100 mg., inositol 100 mg., biotin 10 y, and synthetic 
pteroylglutamic acid (folic acid) 200 y. The vitamin B-deficient dicts 
were prepared by omitting the appropriate vitamin from the ration. The 
effect of feeding succinylsulfathiazole was tested with diets in which pteroy]- 
glutamic acid was omitted and with diets containing this vitamin. 1 pe 
cent of the drug was added at the expense of the carbohydrate. Details 
of the dietary treatment are indicated for each experiment. 


Results 


Experiment 1. Effect of Feeding Succinylsulfathiazole and Diets Deficient 
in Pantothenic Acid, Thiamine; Vilamin B,, or Riboflavin—In the first 
experiments the following dietary treatments were used: control diet 
previously described and the diets indicated by the vitamin omitted; 
pteroylglutamic acid (— PGA), pteroylglutamic acid plus succinylsulfa- 
thiazole (— PGA + SS), calcium pantothenate (— PA), thiamine (— B,), 
pyridoxine (— Be), and riboflavin (— flavin). The sequence of metabolism 
experiments previously indicated was used and the results obtained, either 
when the basal diets or the basal diets plus 100 mg. of pL-tryptophan per 
day were fed, are shown for the last two collection periods in Table I. The 
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gain per week and the average food consumption are shown and are tabu- 
lated for the 3rd to the 5th weeks on experiment, during which time these 
metabolism collections were made. N!-Methylnicotinamide and nicotinic 
acid were determined by methods previously described (1). 

It was necessary to supplement the thiamine- and riboflavin-deficient 
groups with small doses of the appropriate vitamin to prevent death during 
the 4th and 5th weeks. The tryptophan supplement was mixed with the 
daily allocation of food and the food consumption was restricted slightly to 
insure complete consumption of the tryptophan supplement. 


TABLE I 
Urinary Excretion of Nicotinic Acid and N'-Methylnicotinamide by Rats Fed Diets 
with and without Added Tryptophan and Deficient in Various B Vitamins 
Each rat received the respective basal diets indicated by (—) and the basal diets 
+ 100 mg. of pi-tryptophan per day, indicated by (+). 











| 
| Dietary regimen* 
| oP zy E i Sates Thur = cht 
| +or- a j— | | | 
art | ‘ Control | — | ~ 4 Lt -_ - | _ 
7 | yh eg diet PGA | ss shied Bi Be flavin 
eee : si 2 a es atc cael 
| Gain per wk., gm. | 32 eS 1 sg 4 “f 13 | 
| Food consumption per day, gm, | 10.6 | 12.0 | 9.2 6S in 2a | 5.1 | 3.4 
peeteneonor ite a - pase tos conan keane inniiad — ——-, 
I | Nt-Methyinicotinamideex-|) — | 343 | 384) 104 | 252 | 134 | 46 | 109 
cretion, y perrat perday | + | 3817 |2667 |1218 |1733 | 548 | 275 | 766 
| Nicotinic acidexcretion,y| — | 2@| 24] 13] 21) | 7 | 14 
per rat per day + | 3875 | 325! 83 | 147] 25] 13| 50 
II N!-Methylnicotinamide ex- — | 950 | 613 314 | 500 | 247 | 110 | 15] 
cretion, y per rat per day -+- 3075 2300 | 625 1424 | 441 | 259 | 583 
Nicotinic acid excretion, y — | 62 ta 20 33°} 4) FET WF 
per rat per day + | 295/371 | 25/108| 13] 15] 18 


*See the text for a complete description of the diets used. 





It will be noted that large amounts of N!-methylnicotinamide and nico- 
tinic acid were excreted when tryptophan was fed to rats receiving the basal 
diet, or the basal diet devoid of added pteroylglutamic acid. The addition 
of succinylsulfathiazole resulted in a considerable reduction in the amounts 
excreted, particularly in Period Il. Some reduction was noted when the 
pantothenic acid-deficient diet was fed. However, the excretion of nicotinic 
acid metabolites was much higher than that observed when either thiamine, 
riboflavin, or the vitamin B,-deficient diet was fed. These findings indi- 
cated, therefore, that rats deficient in factors other than vitamin Bs were 
also unable to convert dietary tryptophan effectively to nicotinic acid 
metabolites. 

An inspection of these results indicated several factors that may be in- 
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volved. It can be seen that the magnitude of the values for nicotinic acid 
derivatives is correlated somewhat with the food intake. This is not 
specific, however, since the food consumption of the — PGA + SS group 
was higher than for the PA-deficient group and the excretion values were 
the reverse. Further, the food intake of the vitamin B,-deficient group was 
higher than for the vitamin B,- or riboflavin-deficient group and the nico- 
tinic acid excretion was the lowest for the vitamin Be-deficient group. 
Similar exceptions to correlations in rate of gain and urinary excretion data 
are readily apparent. Since the vitamins were added to the ration and the 
voluntary food intake varied for each group, the intake of the vitamins, 
z.e. vitamin Bs , which is known to affect the efficiency of this conversion, 
was necessarily different for the different groups. The preliminary effects 
noted when sulfasuxidine was fed were somewhat surprising and groups 
which received pteroylglutamic acid and sulfasuxidine were needed to 
clarify these observations. 

Additional groups in this and later experiments were fed 1 mg. of nicotinic 
acid in addition to the control diet. The growth rates for these animals 
approximated those for the groups fed the control diet without nicotinic 
acid, thus substantiating earlier observations (6) that nicotinic acid supple- 
ments do not increase the rate of growth when 24 per cent casein is fed. 

Experiment 2. Effect of Pteroyljlutamic Acid in Counteracting Effect of 
Ingestion of Succinylsulfathiazole and Further Studies on Other Vitamin B 
Deficiencies—The results obtained in Experiment 1 were extended in a 
subsequent experiment which included the following groups: control diet 
fed ad libitum, control diet restricted to the food intake of the vitamin 
B,-deficient groups, control plus SS, control plus SS and restricted food 
intake; the control diet with the following vitamins omitted: pteroylglu- 
tamic acid (— PGA), pteroylglutamic acid plus SS, calcium panto- 
thenate (— PA), thiamine (— B,), pyridoxine (— Be), and riboflavin 
(— flavin). To eliminate variable consumption of the vitamins by dif- 
ferent groups, the vitamin B supplements were given orally by dropper 
calibrated to provide one-tenth the amounts indicated in the section, 
“Composition of the diets,’ each‘ day. The appropriate vitamin was 
omitted from the supplement and the solutions were refrigerated when not 
in use. Tryptophan supplements were provided in a manner similar to 
that used in Experiment 1, except that 50 mg. of L-tryptophan were fed 
per day. u-Tryptophan was used, since it was possible that the utilization 
of p-tryptophan from pL-tryptophan as a precursor of nicotinic acid may be 
reduced when the vitamin-deficient diets were fed. The results obt.rined for 
these studies are presented in Table II. These results are summarized for 
the 3rd to 5th weeks on the experiment, which includes three collection 
periods when the basal diet and three when tryptophan supplements were 
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fed. The values for N'-methylnicotinamide only are included, since the 
relative values for nicotinic acid for this and other experiments are in good 
agreement with the data obtained for N'-methylnicotinamide, the major 
excretory product in the rat. 

Again it was necessary to supplement the vitamin B,; and riboflavin- 
deficient groups during the latter phases of the experiment. Although 
restriction of the food intake by the control and control plus SS groups to 
that consumed by the vitamin By-deficient group was not completely 
successful, the food intake approximated that of the vitamin B,-deficient 
group (4.6 and 4.2 gm. per day, respectively). It was clear that a reauced 


TABLE II 
Urinary Excretion of N'-Methylnicotinamide by Rats Fed Dieis with and without 
Additional Tryptophan and Deficient in Various B Vitamins or Calories 
- Fach rat received the respective basal diets indicated by (—) and the basal diets 
+ 50 mg. of L-tryptophan per day. indicated by (+). 





| Food | Nt-Methytnicotinamide excretion, y per rat per day 
| con- (+ or — tryptophan) 
| Gain | sump- | 





Dietary regimen 





| 
} 
| pee we | oe | Period I =| ~——~Period II | Period UII 
i Gay Se a 
Seen RE Beet Ek een ee 
gm. gm | 
Control, ad libitum 27 | 12.6 | 485 | 1916 | 429 | 1210 | 393 | 1175 
“restricted 1-2 | 4.6| 104! 507| 131| 354] 141| 764 
«+83 | 33 | 12.1| 354| 2200 | 742 | 1675 | 691 | 1630 
“« 4 “ restricted | -2 | 4.6] 127] 575 | 254 | 559 | 219) 471 
-— PGA | 28 | 10.0] 333 | 1885} 468 | 1280 | 480 | 1415 
“ +488 | 1 | 6.3} 215] 647 | 139! 373] 449] 319 
- PA | 5 | 6.5 | 221 | 1015 | 275 | 1280 | 345 | 1280 
- By —2 | 4.2] 131 | 487| 238] 511 | 220] 331 
~ B, | 2.5 6.2| 184| 277] 232| 275 | 305| 406 
— flavin | 3 | 4.3] 144] 312 193 | 400 | 291 | 594 














food intake did markedly reduce the urinary excretion of N'-methyl- | 
nicotinamide. This was observed for both the groups receiving and not 
receiving succinylsulfathiazole. The restricted groups did, however, 
excrete somewhat more N!-methylnicotinamide than did those receiving 
vitamin B,-, Be-, or riboflavin-deficient diets. 

The excretion of N'-methylnicotinamide was again reduced when suc- 
cinylsulfathiazole was fed and no pteroylglutamic acid was added (—PGA 
+ $88). This effect, however, was completely counteracted either by the 
addition of pteroylglutamic acid (control plus SS) or by the omission of the 
succinylsulfathiazole with no added pteroylglutamic acid (— PGA). 
The réle of pteroylglutamic acid in counteracting the effect of feeding 
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succinylsulfathiazole was therefore established. The small increases noted 
when tryptophan was fed to vitamin B,-, Be-, or riboflavin-deficient rats, 
as compared to those when the basal diets were fed, were confirmed. 
Further, the excretion of N'-methylnicotinamide observed when tryptophan 
was ingested by the pantothenic acid-deficient group approximated that 
of the control groups. These results were in agreement with those obtained 
in the first experiments and indicated that the methods of B vitamin 
supplementation were not complicating factors. 

After the termination of these experiments, the vitamin Be- and thiamine- 
deficient groups were supplemented with 25 y per rat per day of the ap- 
propriate vitamin and, in successive periods of recovery when tryptophan 


TABLE III 
Urinary Excretion of Nicotinic Acid Metabolites after Ingestion of Tryptophan by Rate 
Fed Diets Deficient or Adequate in Vitamin Bs; and Vitamin B, 


The results are expressed in micrograms per rat per day. 


| N'-Methyl- 


N1-Methy] 





nicotine — | nicotin- or 
c : : Days on amide — ; amide oe 
Dietary regimen experiment ‘ ——! Seat rene 
Vitamin Be-deficient | Vitamin Bi-deficient 
group | group 
Basal diet 32-34 305 15.5 | 220 13:1 
‘* + tryptophan 35-37 106 13.1 | 331 27.7 
+ 25 y pyridoxine + 25 y thiamine 
per day per day 
tet 38-40 167 10.2 126 13.9 
‘* + tryptophan* 41-43 1004 51.5 941 | 77.0 
“diet 44-46 200 20.0 273 27.7 
‘* + tryptophan* 17-49 2039 127 1165 | 139 
«diet 50-51 135 34.7 315 45.7 


«6+ 6tryptophan* 52-54 2410 174 2119 | 144 


* 100 mg. of pL-tryptophan per rat per day. 


was fed, the response was noted in the amounts of N!-methylnicotinamide 
and nicotinic acid excreted. It will be noted that a rapid recovery in the 
ability of the animal to excrete the nicotinic acid derivatives occurred 
(Table III). The results obtained in the pretest period and after supple- 
mentation have been presented in Table III. pi-Tryptophan was fed in the 
recovery experiments in order to conform to the technique used in previous 
studies on the recovery from a vitamin Beg deficiency (4). The recovery 
noted was not only rapid but similar for both the vitamin Be- and thiamine- 
supplemented groups. 

Experiment 3. Effect of Food Intake—It seemed desirable to obtain 
additional information on the effect of the amount of food ingested on the 
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apparent conversion of tryptophan to nicotinic acid metabolites. In 
Experiment 3 groups were fed 6, 8, or 10 gm. of the control diet. Other 
tests included were the control diet fed ad libitum, vitamin Be-deficient, 
_and riboflavin-deficient diets. The B vitamins were again provided daily 
by dropper, as previously described. The vitamin Be- and riboflavin- 
deficient groups were selected in order to obtain further comparisons with 


Tas.e IV 
Correlation of Excretion of Nicotinic Acid Metabolites with Tryptophan Ingestion, 
Body Weight, and Gain of Rats Fed Various Diets 
Each figure is an average of the results obtained for four co!lection periods when 
the basal diets were fed and four periods when the basal diets + 100 mg. of L-trypto- 
phan were fed. Simultaneous urine collections were made for two rats in each group 


during each collection period; consequently the values indicated are averages of 
eight determinations. 





Experimental regimen 








| +or-— as: ilies ‘Complete, 

trypto- | — Be flavin ad Complete, restricted 
phan libitum 

FOGG intake Oe GAY. OW, ck ccc cievcvosccs caawsecent 6.2 5.6 13.6 10 8 6 

Rate of gain, ym, per wk 30 3.0 29 16 9 6.7 





re 1509 543 (3152 »=—(3223—=«4'1313—«(|1277 
— 156 (165 | 480 | 383 77 ~+| 108 


Urinary excretion of N!-meth- ! 
ylnicotinamide, y per rat per | 
day | 

Urinary excretion of nicotinic | 
acid, y per ral per day | 

Urinary excretion of N'-meth- | 
ylnicotinamide, y per 100 gm. | 
body weight 


30 |36 |215 |178 | 96 | 70 
115 |16 | 40 | 28 | 19 | 15 
508 (740 [1576 = 2050-1050 1470 
155 (220 | 240 | 244 | 62 | 118 





itt + 
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| 30 | 49 | 108 | 102 17 80 





Urinary excretion of nicotinic | + | 
acid. y per 100gm. bodyweight} — |15 | 22 20 | 18 15 17 
Tryptophan ingestion, mg. per | + |1l4 {118 135 | 126 | 121 115 
rat per day | = 18.7 | 14.8) 40.6 | 26.4) 21.1) 15.8 
Urinary excretion of N!-meth- | + 4.5 4.8 2a.4 | 25.6 10.8 11.0 
ylnicotinamide, y per mg. of | — 8.3/1.1] 1.8] 14.5| 3.7] 8.7 
ingested tryplophan | | | 
Urinary excretion of nicotinic | + 0.26; 0.32) 1.59| 1.41| 0.79) 0.61 
acid. y per mg. of ingested | — 0.8) 1.1 1.1 | Pe} 0.9 1.0 
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groups fed vitamin-deficient or adequate diets, but with comparable food 
intake. In Experiment 3 the tryptophan supplement was increased to 100 
mg. of L-tryptophan per day in order to magnify the differences observed 
in the amount of nicotinic acid derivatives excreted in the urine by groups 
receiving different dietary treatments. 

The results of this experiment are summarized in Table IV for four 
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collection periods made during the 3rd to 6th weeks. The excretion of the 
nicotinic acid metabolites when the control diets were fed is influenced by 
the caloric intake. The amount excreted was not reduced when 10 gm. 
were fed per day, but was considerably reduced when only 8 or 6 gm. were 
fed per day. The amount excreted per day by the latter two groups was 
at least twice that excreted by the vitamin Be- or riboflavin-deficient 
groups, even though the food intake of the vitamin-deficient groups ap- 
proximated 6 gm. per day. 

The excretion of nicotinic acid metabolites by the various groups in 
different experiments has also been compared on a body weight basis, on the 
basis of tryptophan ingestion, and per gm. of food consumed. The results 
obtained for the different groups included in Experiment 3 are indicated 
in Table IV for some of these comparisons. It will be noted that, regardless 
of whether the results are expressed on the basis of the amount excreted 
per day, per 100 gm. of body weight, per mg. of tryptophan consumed, or 
per gm. of food consumed (1), a several fold increase in the effectiveness of 
the conversion of tryptophan to nicotinic acid was obtained when the con- 
trol diets were fed, as compared to the increase when the vitamin-deficient 
diets were fed. The tryptophan content of the casein in the diet was 
determined microbiologically (10). The amount of tryptophan excreted 
as nicotinic acid metabolites when the control diet was fed averaged 2 to 4 
per cent of the intake. 

It may be concluded, therefore, from these experiments that the urinary 
excretion of nicotinic acid metabolites when tryptophan is fed is relatively 
insensitive to the inclusion of succinylsulfathiazole in diets containing 
pteroylglutamic acid, to the omission of pteroylglutamic acid from the 
diets, or to the omission of pantothenic acid. On the other hand, a marked 
reduction in the urinary excretion of nicotinic acid derivatives occurs when 
succinylsulfathiazole is added to diets not containing pteroylglutamic acid, 
when vitamin Bg, thiamine, or riboflavin is omitted from the diet, or when 
the caloric intake is severely restricted. 

Miscellaneous Studies—It was of interest to test the comparative effec- 
tiveness of L- and pL-tryptophan and also of compounds related to trypto- 
phan such as anthranilic acid as nicotinic acid precursors. In these studies 
young, mature male rats were used (200 to 250 gm. in weight) and the diet 
was the control diet used in the other studies. In most cases the same 
rats were used during different collection periods when L- and pL-tryptophan 
or anthranilic acid was fed. Three or more rats were used in each group 
and the results are presented in Table V. p-Tryptophan was shown to be 
active as a precursor of nicotinic acid in each of the tests conducted. It 
may be concluded from these tests that p-tryptophan is utilized essentially 
as effectively as L-tryptophan, while the ingestion of anthranilic acid 
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resulted in a rise in the excretion of N'-methylnicotinamide but not in 
nicotinic acid. The results with anthranilic acid are, therefore, not con- 
clusive. Tests conducted with anthranilic acid revealed that it did not 
interfere with the determination of N'-methylnicotinamide. The response 
noted, therefore, may have been due to a metabolite of anthranilic acid 
which was measured as N!-methylnicotinamide or to the production of 
N'-methylnicotinamide. Similar findings were noted when indole was 


TABLE V 
Effect of Ingestion of u-Tryptophan, pu-Tryptophan, or Anthranilic Acid on Excretion 
of N'-Methylnicotinamide and Nicotinic Acid by Rat 
The results are expressed in micrograms per rat per day. 





| Ni-Methyl- | Nicotinic 


| N1-Methyl- | 

















nicer | aad | Mookie | sed 
Group No. Dietary regimen | a | : 
| u-Tryptophan, 50 mg. | pt-Tryptophan, 100 mg. 
} per rat per day per rat per day 
I Basal diet 953 50 779 50 
‘* + tryptophan 1983 | 113 3890 131 
II “diet | 1403 75 929 66 
‘+ tryptophan 2643 117 3217 184 
Ill <r diet 240 | 23 218 35 
‘* + tryptophan | $13 | 43 1212 61 
III-A “diet | 220 24 
‘* ++ tryptophan* | 1269 | 44 
Anthranilic acid 
I ‘« diet | fer | 60.6 | 
‘+ anthranilie acid | 1464 43.2 | 
II “diet | 342 34.6| 646 | 46.7 
‘* + anthranilie acid | 134 43.5 | 1795 | 42.9 





* Group III-A received 100 mg. per rat per day. 


fed (11); however, in this case it was demonstrated that indole itself 
interfered with the determination of N!-methylnicotinamide. 

A summary of the results obtained, when tryptophan and related com- 
pounds were fed, on the urinary excretion of nicotinic acid and N!-methyl- 
nicotinamide shows that compounds related to tryptophan that have been 
tested are either inactive or much less active than L- or D-tryptophan. 
Many investigators have shown that L-tryptophan is active as a precursor 
of nicotinic acid for several animal species (12-18). However, indole- 
propionic acid, indolebutyrie acid, and indoleacetic acid are inactive 
(4, 19), the tryptophan metabolites kynurenic acid and xanthurenic acid 
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are also inactive (2), and kynurenine is either inactive or only slightly 
active (2).!. It appears likely, therefore, that none of these compounds is 
the primary intermediate in the rat in the pathway whereby tryptophan is 
converted to nicotinic acid derivatives. The present data do not permit an 
evaluation of the comparative utilization of L- and p-tryptophan by rats 
deficient or partially deficient in the various vitamins studied. The rela- 
tively smaller increases noted when tryptophan is fed as casein rather than 
as the free amino acid can apparently be explained by the effect of other 
amino acids contributed by the casein in reducing the amount of nicotinic 
acid produced (5, 20). 


DISCUSSION 


The data presented show that several changes in the dietary treatment, 
particularly with reference to the intake of certain B vitamins and calories, 
markedly influence the urinary excretion of nicotinic acid metabolites when 
tryptophan is ingested. It is concluded from the evidence available at the 
present time that at least a part of this conversion occurs within the tissues 
of the animal, but that the magnitude of the response is perhaps influenced 
by the intestinal microorganisms. Microorganisms that normally occur in 
the intestine have been shown to produce nicotinamide in amounts that 
vary with the amino acids present in the medium (21, 22). When trypto- 
phan was incubated with mixed bacterial cultures obtained from rat cecum, 
an increase in the formation of nicotinamide was observed. Certain coli 
strains produce nicotinamide from ornithine, glutamine, and arginine, 
while other amino acids, including tryptophan, either had no effect or 
inhibited nicotinamide synthesis. 

The pathways involved in the transformation of tryptophan to nicotinic 
acid by Neurospora have been studied in some detail (23-25). 

The influence of the intestinal flora on the conversion of tryptophan to 
nicotinic acid does not appear to be the only factor involved, however. 
This observation is based on the following information: (a) tryptophan 
increases the production of nicotinic acid in the developing chick embryo 
(8); (b) a rapid and large increase in the formation of nicotinic acid occurs 
when tryptophan is fed to a wide variety of animals with a wide variation in 
experimental conditions and dietary treatment (1-4, 12-19), and a rapid 
and large decrease in the urinary excretion occurs when tryptophan is 
withdrawn from the diet, which is followed by rapid increases when the 
amino acid is again supplied; (c) certain B vitamin deficiencies, but not all, 
result in an ineffective conversion of tryptophan to nicotinic acid; (d) 
intraperitoneal injection of tryptophan results in a considerable increase in 
the excretion of nicotinic acid metabolites, although smaller than when 
tryptophan is given orally; and (e) succinylsulfathiazole in the presence of 
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dietary pteroylglutamic acid does not reduce the amount of nicotinic acid 
excreted. 

The metabolic mechanisms involved in this transformation that are in- 
fluenced by a deficiency of thiamine, riboflavin, vitamin Bs, and pteroyl- 
glutamic acid have not been defined. In view of the large number of 
chemical changes that are apparently necessary for tryptophan to be con- 
verted to nicotinic acid, it may not be too surprising that these vitamins do 
function in enzyme systems at various stages in the conversion. 

It has been shown that a low protein intake reduces considerably the 
riboflavin and protein in the tissues and, as a consequence, the activity of 
tissue enzymes (26-33). It is quite likely, therefore, that restriction of the 
valoric intake, and thereby the protein intake, resulted in a reduction in the 
effective enzyme concentrations in the tissues and was reflected by the 
reduction in the excretion of N!-methylnicotinamide and nicotinic acid 
when tryptophan was fed. Alternatively, the tryptophan supplements 
may have been utilized as a source of calories when the food intake was 
restricted. 


SUMMARY 


The amount of nicotinic acid derivatives excreted by rats fed tryptophan 
in addition to purified diets deficient in thiamine, riboflavin, pantothenic 
acid, pteroylglutamic acid, or vitamin Bg, has been determined. 

The urinary excretion of nicotinic acid metabolites when tryptophan was 
fed was relatively insensitive to the inclusion of succinylsulfathiazole in 
diets containing pteroylglutamie acid, to the omission of pteroylglutamic 
acid from the diet, or to the omission of pantothenic acid. Conversely, a 
marked reduction in the urinary excretion of nicotinic acid occurred when 
succinylsulfathiazole was added to diets not containing pteroylglutamic 
acid, and when vitamin Bg, thiamine, or riboflavin was omitted from the 
diet or when the caloric intake was severely restricted. The implications of 
these results are discussed. 

p-Tryptophan can be effectively utilized by rats fed adequate diets and a 
summary is included of the results obtained on the urinary excretion of 
nicotinic acid metabolites when compounds related to tryptophan were 
tested. 
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STUDIES ON MALARIAL PARASITES 


IX. CHEMICAL AND METABOLIC CHANGES DURING GROWTH AND 
MULTIPLICATION IN VIVO AND IN VITRO* 
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(From the Department of Biological Chemistry and the Department of Comparative 
Pathology and Tropical Medicine, Harvard Medical School, Boston) 


(Received for publication, May 6, 1948) 


The growth and multiplication of malarial parasites in vitro have been 
described in previous papers of this series (1, 7). Cytological examination 
was mainly employed as a criterion of growth and multiplication in thrse 
studies. When attempts were made to assay the essential nature of the 
various components of the medium employed, it became apparent that, a 
study of chemical and metabolic changes in addition to cytological observa- 
tions might permit a better evaluation of the réle of certain individual 
nutrients in the growth process of the parasite. We therefore ur.'ertook 
this study of the chemical and metabolic changes occurring during the 
growth and multiplication of the malarial parasite. In order to establish 
the normal pattern, values for parasites undergoing growth and miultiplica- 
tion within the host are first presented. Values are then given for parasites 
grown in vitro. The results to be described indicate that parasites grown 
in vitro, even on our complete medium, differ in some aspects of their 
metabolism from those grown within the animal body. 


Methods 


The general procedures for handling and inoculation of monkeys with 
Plasmodium knowlesi, the drawing of blood samples, the counting of blood 
cells and parasites, and their evaluation have been described in Paper VII 
of this series (7). 

Methods for the determination of glucose and lactate and measurement of 
oxygen consumption were the same as those described in Paper VI of this 
series (13). Lactate consumption is calculated by assuming that each 
glucose molecule that disappears yields 2 molecules of lactate. From this 
figure, the amount of lactate that actually accumulates is then subtracted. 

Inorganic, acid-soluble, 15 minute-hydrolyzable, and total phosphorus 
analyses were made by the Fiske and Subbarow method (6) with semimicro 


* The work described in this paper was done under a contract recommended by 
the Committee on Medical Research, between the Office of Scientific Research and 


Development and the President and Fellows of Harvard College during the years 
1944-45, 
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quantities of materials. The difference between total P and the sum of 
acid-soluble P and phospholipide P is expressed in our tables as nucleic acid 
phosphorus. We recognize that this fraction may contain some phospho- 
protein. We believe, however, in the case of the parasitized cell, that no 
great error arises in treating it as all nucleic acid phosphorus in our dis- 
cussions. 

Flavin-adenine dinucleotide was determined by means of its ability to 
restore oxygen consumption to a coenzyme-free D-amino acid oxidase 
system in the manner first described by Warburg and Christian (22). A 
sample of flavin-adenine dinucleotide kindly supplied by Professor War- 
burg was used as a standard, the purity being checked by us spectrophoto- 
metrically, using the 6 value (cf. (2)) at \ 450 my as equal to 2.60 X 10’. 
The cells from 4 cc. of whole blood were used for analysis. The cells were 
centrifuged off, the serum discarded, and the cells laked with 6 cc. of water. 
Since the serum contained very little flavin-adenine dinucleotide, washing 
of the cells before laking was omitted. The mixture of laked cells was then 
placed in a water bath held at 90° and stirred intermittently for 10 minutes. 
The mixture was then promptly cooled to room temperature and centri- 
fuged, and the supernatant decanted. The residue was washed with 3 ce. 
of water and centrifuged, and the supernatant pooled with the first 
extract. This process was repeated twice more, and the combined super- 
natants evaporated to dryness in a vacuum desiccator in the cold room. 
The dry residue so obtained was extracted with water just before analysis, 
and made up to a total volume of 2.0 cc. An aliquot of 0.5 cc. usually 
sufficed for a determination. 

The analytical methods employed in the assay of the lipide fractions were 
modifications of existing techniques. To permit duplicate estimations of 
total fatty acids and phospholipide phosphorus, it was found essential to 
increase the sensitivity of the techniques. The methods to be described are 
designed for 1.5 to 3.0 cc. samples of blood. Best results are obtained when 
the degree of parasitization is greater than 5 per cent, since at lower levels 
the differences between samples of parasitized cells and normal cells do not 
permit an accurate evaluation of the portion contributed by the parasites 
themselves. 

Lipide extraction is performed by centrifuging the blood samples (1.5 to 
3.0 cc.) and discarding the plasma. Care must be taken not to disturb the 
surface of the packed cells, since it is in this stratum that the lighter, lipide- 
rich cells predominate. The cells are washed with 4 volumes of ice-cold 
0.85 per cent saline, recentrifuged, and the supernatant again discarded. 
The cells are then transferred to special extraction vessels, prepared from 
narrow necked, round bottomed centrifuge tubes calibrated at the neck to 
contain 50 cc. The transfer is made with a Pasteur pipette, and the cells 
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adhering to the pipette and centrifuge tube are washed into the extraction 
vessel with a minimum of distilled water (two 0.1 cc. portions are adequate). 
About 30 ec. of 3:1 alcohol-ether mixture are then added rapidly, and the 
vessel stoppered and shaken vigorously. This procedure generally yields a 
fine, easily extracted suspension. If large, gummy clots form, they must be 
thoroughly broken up with a ball-ended stirring rod. The vessel is filled 
to the mark with alcohol-ether mixture and shaken at intervals for about an 
hour. Control experiments indicate that the extraction is complete after 
this time interval. Warming the tube is not required. The extract can 
now be filtered through fat-free filter paper into 125 cc. Erlenmeyer flasks 
with the usual precautions against evaporation. As an alternative, the 
vessels may be centrifuged sharply and aliquots removed directly. The 
volume contribute by the solids of the red cell is less than 1 per cent of the 
total volume and is disregarded in the calculations. 

In the method for the determination of phospholipide phosphorus the 
reagents of Fiske and Subbarow (6) areemployed. Duplicate 3 ce. aliquots 
of the total lipide extract are pipetted into 10 cc. calibrated test-tubes. 
These are placed in an ammonium sulfate-sulfurie acid bath (12) and the 
solvents are evaporated off. Then 0.4 ec. of 10 N sulfuric acid is added and 
the temperature of the bath slowly raised to about 120°, at which point a few 
small drops of fuming nitric acid are added down the side of the tube in 
such a manner as to wash the walls. The temperature is allowed to rise to 
190°, but not above 290°. If charring still persists, another drop or two 
of concentrated nitric acid are added. The tube must remain in the bath 
at this temperature until no further oxides of nitrogen can be detected. 
The tube is cooled, its contents diluted to about 8 ec., swirled to mix, and 
0.3 cc. of ammonium molybdate solution added. After mixing again, 0.4 
ec. of the aminonaphtholsulfonic acid reducing mixture is added. The 
contents of the tube are mixed at once, diluted to 10 ec., remixed, and, 
after standing for a minimum of 15 minutes, read in a Klett-Summerson 
photoelectric colorimeter. A reagent blank containing all the above com- 
ponents with the exception of phosphate is run as a base-line for the calcula- 
tions. The standard tube for comparison contains 0.0200 mg. of inorganic 
phosphorus. 

For the determination of total fatty acids, duplicate 15 cc. aliquots of 
the total lipide extract are pipetted into 50 cc. Erlenmeyer flasks. The 
solvents are evaporated off onasteam bath. 2 cc. of 1 N alcoholic KOH are 
added, and the lipides saponified by heating on the steam bath for 45 
minutes. If more than half the alcohol is lost during this process, the 
volume is brought back to about 2 cc. After saponification the solut on is 
transferred quantitatively to large test-tubes (about 25 X 200 mm.) and 
the solvent evaporated in a boiling water bath. While the contents of the 
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tube are still warm, 2.5 cc. of 1 N sulfuric acid are added. After shaking, 10 
cc. of petroleum ether are added to extract the fatty acids. The tubes are 
placed in the refrigerator and allowed to stand overnight. During the 
storage period, sodium sulfate may precipitate. Extraction periods up to 
3 days were shown not to yield any higher results than those obtained by 
this procedure. 

The petroleum ether extract is now washed thoroughly by rinsing down 
the sides of the tube six times with distilled water. The aqueous phase is 
removed as completely as possible after each rinse by means of a long 
capillary tube of about 1.5 mm. outside diameter, attached to an aspirator 
and reaching to the bottom of the tube. After the final rinse, the tube is 
removed and rinsed off with petroleum ether. The capillary tube should be 
full of water during removal to prevent loss of the petroleum ether phase by 
eapillarity. The petroleum ether is evaporated off and the residuum is 
dissolved in 5.0 cc. of 95 per cent ethyl alcohol redistilled from NaOH 
pellets. A uniform sized drop of alcoholic phenolphthalein is added as 
indicator along with 0.5 ce. of distilled water. High and variable blank 
titrations occur in the absence of the addition of this quantity of water. 
The alcoholic solution of fatty acids is then titrated with 0.05 n NaOH, by 
use of a 1 ml. burette with a long capillary tip which reaches below the sur- 
face of the alcoholic solution. In analyses for the fatty acids in the red 
cells from 3.0 cc. of blood with a normal hematocrit, the total titration 
varies between about 0.09 and 0.20 cc., depending on the degree of parasiti- 
zation. 

Hemoglobin and hematin contents of normal and parasitized cells were 
determined by a spectroscopic method with the Beckman quartz spectro- 
photometer. Hemoglobin was determined on samples of cells laked in 
distilled water, while total hematin was determined by laking with alkaline 
alcohol (0.04 gm. of potassium hydroxide in 80 ce. of ethyl alcohol). The 
exact procedure of measurement varied with the type of experiment to be 
performed and will be described in more detail in presenting the results. 


Results 


Chemical and Metabolic Changes Occurring during Growth and Multiplication 
of Plasmodium knowlesi in Vivo 


It is necessary to express our results jin terms of a unit amount of red 
cells throughout, since it is with this component of whole blood that our 
results deal and a wide fluctuation of plasma to red cell volume is en- 
countered from one blood sample to another. We have chosen as our unit 
5 X 10” total red blood cells, parasitized and normal. This is the number 
of cells present on the average in 1 liter of normal whole blood. This unit 
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permits the results to be expressed in mm or mg. as whole numbers. The 
expression of results in terms of a number of red cells rather than per volume 
of red cells facilitates the calculation of results per parasitized cell, since the 
parasite count is expressed in percentages. Hematocrit readings are, 
however, also given so that if the need arises calculations on this basis may 
be made by the reader from the data. The hematocrits and red cell counts, 
however, show agreement in the extent of their changes usually to within 
+5 per cent. The general conclusions to be drawn will not be markedly 
affected, therefore, by the method of expression of the results. 

Results have also been expressed in the in vivo experiments in terms of 
5 X 10” parasitized cells. These figures have been calculated according to 
the following formula. 


ma/5 X 10" parasitized cells 


ma/5 X 10" total cells — (ma/5 X 10" normal cells X % unparasitized cells) 
% parasitized cells 





In this calculation, we have assumed that, in a sample of parasitized blood, 
the unparasitized cells have the same chemical properties as those in a 
-normal blood sample. We have no proof for this assumption. 

In Tables I and II, the results of experiments are given which were 
designed to follow changes in the various components and metabolic rates 
under study as the number of parasites increased. In these experiments, 
a sample of blood was withdrawn from a monkey just before inoculation 
with Plasmodium knowlesi. Samples were again drawn at appropriate 
times after the parasitemia was well established as shown by hematological 
evaluation of samples of ear blood. Attempts were made to select infected 
animals in which the asexual stages of the parasites were ‘‘in step,” and to 
draw samples at approximately the same point in the daily cycle so that 
parasite size would remain nearly constant throughout. 

In Table III, the results of experiments are given which were designed to 
follow the chemical changes that occur as the parasite grew from young 
forms to old. Considerable changes also occurred in parasite numbers 
during the interval between the collection of the two blood samples. In this 
experiment, therefore, the values calculated for parasitized cells are a truer 
index of the changes occurring as a result of parasite age alone. In making 
these calculations, we have used the average values for normal monkey 
blood given in the foot-note to Table III, since no normal blood samples 
were withdrawn from the animals used in these experiments. 

The results presented in Tables I to III may be best considered together. 
The most striking changes have occurred in the rates of utilization of 
oxygen, glucose, and lactate. The data in Tables I and IJ show that a 25- 
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to 35-fold increase in the rate of both glucose and oxygen consumption 
occurs as the parasite count rises from 0 to 45 or 50 per cent. The data in 
Table III indicate that the rate of utilization of these two substances has 
doubled or tripled during the growth period under observation. It is to be 


TABLE [| 
Chemical and Metabolic Changes Occurring in Red Blood Cells As Number of Parasites 
Increases in Vivo 
Monkey 71; 5.6 kilos; infected with Plasmodium knowlesi. 


11.30 a.m., Jan. 2, 1945 | 10.00 a.m., Jan. 8, 1945 | 12.00 noon, Jan. 9, 1945 









































BORE SRIDDIO, £6. os ces cvccsccesd 13 | 13 | 120* 
Red cells, per c.mm............. 5.26 X 108 4.84 X 106 2.70 X 106 
White cells, per c.mm..... ‘Ns 9800 11,000 
REPRISE hiss over sceedsseuss 39.8 37.4 21.8 
eS  , Re ree | 0 | 17.3 45.0 
RIMS. ccc cscs epi A eae 1.5 | 1.5 
Trophozoites, early...........| 49.0 41.5 
e HUB acwesaeces | | 30.5 27.5 
INR Sone t's vaca oe cae eces 15.0 26.0 
RIED so oa hic cus ec can sore | 4.0 3.5 
Total | Parasitized | Total | Parasitized | Total Parasitized 
mM per hr. per 5 X 10! cells 
O: consumption.........| 0.60 | | 5.65 | 29.8 | 17.0 37.1 
Glucose consumption..... 0.53 | | 4.87 | 25.6 | 15.43 33.7 
Lactate é Seana 0.00 | Oe ae a) | 13.80 30.7 
P | | s 
si accumulation... 1.06 6.03 | | 17.06 | 
mM per 5 X 10! cells 
é : io he rd OR BO Or a 
Patty acids.........:...| 4.9 1.3 wt | AS 20.4 
UNE areas cia ss cece t 5 Cee 12.9 28.3 | 20.1 32.9 
Acid-soluble P. | 6.50 5.9 | | 6.6 
15 min.-hydrolyzable P.| 1.30 | Loe } 2.0. | SA 3.1 
Phospholipide P......... ee 2.7 6.5 | 4.2 7.0 
Nucleic acid ‘“‘......... a £S> B22 | 9.3 | 19.0 
Mg. per 5 X 10!" cells 
. ° ° | ] | pir 
Flavin-adenine dinucle- | | | 
otide........ cusecicun MACE: | 0.45 | 1.62 | 0.98 1.91 
| | | | | 


* Terminal. 


noted that in all cases the ratio of the rate of utilization of oxygen to 
glucose on a millimolar basis is approximately unity. Since the complete 
combustion of 1 mm of glucose to CO, and H20 requires 6 mm of oxygen, it is 


obvious that complete combustion in these experiments can account for an 
amount of glucose equivalent to only one-sixth of the total that disappears. 
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The figures for lactate accumulation indicate that a large part of the glucose 


utilized can be accounted for by this glycolytic product. 


It may be cal- 


culated from the data given that 54 to 82 per cent of the glucose that 


disappears in heavily parasitized blood appears as lactate. 


TABLE II 


If we add to 


Chemical and Metabolic Changes Occurring in Red Blood Cells As Number of Parasites 


Increases in Vivo 


Monkey 78; 6.3 kilos; infected with Plasmodium knowlest. 






























































Feb. 8, 1945 Feb. 13, 1945 Be eins Feb 15 13s 
Blood GATING, C652 ites stds 8 14 109 * 
Red cells, per c.mm........ 6.08 X 108 5.23 X 108 3.80 X 108 1 56 X 108 
Hanatoctit. % oe scscuceess's 42.6 35.6 28.4 12.0 
PASSES UG. ccc keedswedeas 0 4.2 16.8 50.0 
| eo errs 0.0 1.0 2.0 
Trophozoites, early....... 60.0 39.5 44.0 
_ eee 27.0 48.5 43.5 
SCUIRONUS. ocsecscseceus - 9 10.0 9.5 
Segmenters.........00.05+: 1 0.5 1.0 
a Para- Para- Para- Para- 
Total si tized _ sitized Total sitized Total shined 
mm per hr. per 5 X 10" cells 
: —-  /Pacene | l l 
0; consumption | 0.87 | | 1.07 | 5.72] 5.20 | 26.7 | 21.82 | 42.8 
Glucose consumption | 0.51 | 1.28 | 18.8 7.90 | 44.5 | 18.14 | 35.8 
Lactate a | 0.0 0.0 0.0 2.78 | 16.6 9.97 | 19.9 
“accumulation | 1.02 | 2.56 | 37.6 | 13.02 | 72.4 | 26.31 | 51.7 
mM per 5 X 10! cells 
Fatty acids | 3.9 4.6 | 20.7 1 17.5 
Total P 5 9.6 | 57.2 | 10.7 | 26.8 4 41.3 
Acid-soluble P 4.77 5.59 | 25.5 5.86 | 11.4 9.45 | 14.1 
15 min.-hydrolyzable | 0.89 0b | SSh | IS}. 2:62 } 2: 3.98 
P 
Phospholipide P 1.80 ae 2.4 4.8 4.5 tok 
Nucleic acid ‘“ 0.90 2.3 | 34.3 2.4 9.8 | 10.4 | 19.9 
Mg. per 5 X 10 cells 
Flavin-adenine dinu- | 0.14 0.27 | 3.33| 0.40} 1.67} 1.12| 2.10 
cleotide 




















* Terminal. 


this the 17 per cent reacting with oxygen to form CO2, we can account for 


71 to 89 per cent of the glucose utilized by these various bloods. 


The 


pattern of carbohydrate metabolism in Plasmodium knowlesi thus resembles 
that found for Plasmodium gallinaceum by Silverman et al. (18). 
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TaBue III 


Chemical and Metabolic Changes Occurring in Red Blood Cells As Parasite Size 
Increases in Vivo 


























Monkey 86; 6.1 kilos Monkey 98; 4.4 kilos 
4.20 p.m., 1.00 p.m., 10.00 a.m., 9.00 p.m., 
Apr. 11, 1945 Apr. 12,1945 | June 12, 1945 June 12, 1945 
en 110* 7 17 
Red cells, per c.mm.......... 3.45 X 108 2.08 X 108 3.81 X 108 2.37 X 106 
White cells, per c.mm........] 13,200 14,400 34,400 38, 700 
Hematocrit, %............ 28.0 15.5 | 32.3 21.3 
Parasites, %............ i 33.7 47.8 | 47.4 34.4 
Se eee : 41 6 4 2 
Trophozoites, early... : 52 : 27 | 88 16 
ws late.... 3 40 1 71 
hen ae 2 25 | 2 4 
Segmenters............. 2 2 1 0.5 
j 
| Para- | Para- . Para- . | Para- 
Total | sitizedt | Tt! | sitizedt | Total | sitizeat | Total | sitizedt 














mo per hr. per 5 X 10"? cells 








O,2 consumption | 6.48 | 17.9 | 16.70 | 34.2 8.78 | 17.8 | 17.95 | 51.0 
Glucose consumption | 6.44 117.9 | 14.14 | 28.9 10:77 || 2251 18.27 | 52.0 
Lactate “ | 4.83] 14.3 | 13.07 | 27.3 | 5.83/ 12.3 | 9.37 | 27.2 
“ accumulation} 8.05 | 21.5 | 15.21 | 30.5 | 15.71 31.9 | 27.71 | 76.8 
mm per 5 X 10! cells 
Fatty acids | | 11.8 | 19.7 | 10.0 | 20.1 
Total P | 12.77 | 19.0 | 22.33 | 36.3 15.43 | 21.9 | 17.45 | 32.4 
Acid-soluble P | 7.18] 8.35] 8.48] 10.5 | 7.10| 7.67) 7.61) 9.57 
15 min.-hydrolyzable | 1.78 | 2.7 | 2.46| 3.7. 1.68) 2.09! 2.98) 4.1 
P mot aie ca 
Phospholipide P 3.1 | 5.4 | 4.4 | 7.1 3.7. )-87 1 42 1-92 
Nucleic acid “ 2.5 | 5.3 | 9.5 | 18.7 | 4.6 | 85 | 5.8 | 14.5 





Mg. per 5 X 10!* cells 





Flavin-adenine dinu- 0.54 | 1.28| 0.84] 1.57| 0.583| 0.93) 0.88] 2.15 
cleotide 





* Terminal. 

+ The values for parasitized cells were calculated according to the method given 
in the text, with the following values (mm) for 5 X 10!? normal red cells: O, consump 
tion 0.70; glucose consumption 0.60; lactate consumption 1.20 mm per hour; fatty 
acids 4.7, total P 9.61, acid-soluble P 6.60, 15 minute-hydrolyzable P 1.31, phospho- 
lipide P 1.91 mm; flavin-adenine dinucleotide 0.17 mg 


On the basis of the values calculated for 100 per cent parasitized cells, 
it becomes obvious that each parasitized cell may use from 25 to 75 times 
the oxygen and glucose required by a normal red blood cell. The parasitized 
cell also, as noted before (13, 23), utilizes lactate, which the normal cell 
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does not appear to do to any great extent. Even so, it is obvious from the 
data presented here that the metabolism of glucose by the parasitized cell is 
predominantly of the anaerobic type, such as is found in the normal red cell. 
Indeed, as shown earlier (1), it is possible for Plasmodium knowlesi to grow 
and multiply zn vitro under practically anaerobic conditions. 

In the various chemical components that have been studied, there is 
a definite increase in all of them, with the possible exception of acid-soluble 
phosphate, as the parasite number or size increases. The total phosphorus 
value of the cells from highly parasitized samples is double or triple that of 
normal cells. As might be expected, the greatest part of this increase is to 
be found in what we have chosen to call the nucleic acid phosphorus fraction 
(see ‘““Methods”’). In the normal cell, this fraction constitutes, on the 
average, only about 11 per cent of the total P. In the parasitized cell, it 
comprises from 28 per cent of the total, when the parasites are very young, 
to as high as 64 per cent, when the parasites are fairly well developed. 
Part of the increase in total P is due to an increase in the 15 minute-hydro- 
lyzable fraction. If, as is customary, we assume that the chief component 
in this P fraction is adenosine triphosphate, then the data show that the 
parasitized cell contains between 2 and 4 times the amount of this high 
energy phosphate compound as does the normal red cell. In view of the 
fact that glucose utilization by the parasitized cell is 25 to 70 times that of 
the normal cell, either there must be a more rapid turnover of adenosine 
triphosphate in parasitized cells, or some other energy transfer mechanism 
is present. 

An increase in the phospholipide P also contributes a share to the increase 
in total P. It may be calculated from the data in Tables I to III that the 
parasitized cell contains 2.8 to 4.4 times the phospholipide P found in the 
normal red cell, the range representing the difference between young and 
old forms. Concomitant with the increase in phospholipide P, there is an 
increase in fatty acid content. The increase in fatty acid content parallels 
the phospholipide P changes, so that the ratio of mm of fatty acid to mm of 
phospholipide P tends to remain within the range of 2.5to3.0. This aspect 
will be dealt with again in a later section. 

The changes in the acid-soluble P fraction of parasitized cells are not 
uniform in the various experiments. The data in Table I show little change 
in this P fraction. Small increases over values for normal red cells may be 
observed in the data given in Tables II and III. The acid-soluble P 
fraction includes only organic phosphate. Values for the 15 minute- 
hydrolyzable fraction, as mentioned above, rise with parasitization of the 
red cell. The inorganic phosphate content of the red cell tends to decrease 
upon parasitization (13). In many normal cells, glycerol phosphates com- 
prise a large portion of this P fraction, as shown by Rapoport and Guest 
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(15). It seems likely that changes in this component may be responsible 
for the variation in results observed here, but we have no data bearing upon 
this point. 

The remaining component that was studied is flavin-adenine dinucleotide, 
The concentration of this respiratory coenzyme also rises as the parasite 
size or number increases. From the values calculated in the various tables, 
the parasitized cell is seen to contain from 6 to 15 times the amount of this 
coenzyme that is found in a normal red cell. As stated above, the respira- 
tion rate of the parasitized cell is 25 to 75 times that of the normal cell, 
There is thus not a direct relation between the increases in this coenzyme 
and respiratory rate. The fact that the content of flavin-adenine dinucleo- 
tide is increased in the parasitized cell is suggestive that it plays a réle in the 
parasites’ economy. This raises the question of the relation of the action of 
atabrine to the functioning of this coenzyme. Attempts (8, 10) have been 
made to correlate the action of atabrine with an inhibition of enzyme 
systems whose coenzyme is flavin-adenine dinucleotide. The concentra- 
tion of atabrine needed, however, to inhibit such enzyme systems is some- 
what higher than is needed to suppress parasite growth in vivo. In view of 
the findings reported here, it seems possible that atabrine may function by 
blocking the synthesis of this coenzyme rather than by competing with it 
for the enzyme molecule. 


Chemical and Metabolic Changes Occurring during Growth and Multiplication 
of Plasmodium knowlesi in Vitro 


Oxygen Consumption—One of the most striking changes that occurs in red 
blood cells as they become parasitized is the increase in oxygen consump- 
tion. As pointed out above, for parasites grown in vivo this change is 
readily noticeable whether the size of the parasite or the number of parasites 
per unit number of cells increases. For parasites grown in vilro, we have 
consistently failed to detect such a concomitant increase in oxygen con- 
sumption with increase in parasite size or number. ‘The results of repre- 
sentative experiments are presented in Table IV. Oxygen consumption is 
expressed in mm per hour per 5 X 10” cells so as to be directly comparable 
with the zn vivo experiments and to cancel out the fluctuations in total red 
cell count that occur in the rocker perfusion type of culture apparatus used 
in these experiments. The culture medium employed in Experiments 
R.P.A.-9-3, 43, and 57-1 is that given in Paper I of this series (3) and con- 
tained proteose peptone. In Experiment R.P.A.-57-4, both proteose 
peptone and p-aminobenzoic acid were employed, while in Experiment 
R.P.A.-58, only the latter was included, at a concentration of 10 y per cent. 
Otherwise, the composition of the medium was the same in all experiments. 
From the in vivo experiments reported above, the increase in oxygen con- 
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sumption should be about the same as the increase in parasite number. 
Thus, in Experiment R.P.A.-9-3, a 3-fold increase in oxygen consumption 
might be expected to occur at the end of the experiment, when the parasite 
percentage had increased from 13.2 to 44.3. The oxygen consumption has, 
however, changed but little throughout the experiment. The only in vitro 
experiments in which an increase of oxygen consumption was observed 
were Experiments R.P.A.-57-1 and 57-4 reported in Table IV. It is to be 
noticed that the multiplication of parasites in both of these experiments was 
less than 2-fold and they are therefore decidedly below par from this stand- 
point. In Experiment R.P.A.-57-4 the inclusion of both proteose peptone 


TABLE IV 


Respiration of Parasites (Plasmodium knowlesi) Growa in Vitro 





Blood count 
O: uptake, |, ——__—_ ieee 
mM per hr. } 








Experiment Time 310 Red bod ae ~ = a eo 
| | teeat | Mths | Se ae 

millions | | 

_ per c.mm | 

R.P.A.-9-3 0 5.5 | 3.96 | 18.2] 18.5 | 72.5 | 13.0) 0.5 | 

4 5.3 | 3.80 | 13.8 | 12.0 | 45.0 | 36.0] 2.0 | 

| 6 | 5.7 | 3.50 | 22.0 | 23.0 | 24.5 | 35.0| 4.0 | 

|} 10 | 4.7 | 3.89 | 27.0 | 29.0 | 24.0 | 30.0 | 7.0 | 

} 14 | 4.6 | 4.13 | 30.6 | 43.5 | 41.0} 2.5 | | 

} 20.5, 5.2 | 3.338 | 44.3] 4.5] 76.0] 2.0] | 

R.P.A.-43 | Oo 1.35 | 4.78 2.6| 0 | 64.0 | 35.0 | | 

| 22 | 1.58 | 4.27 |10.1| 8 | 89.0] 2.0] | 

R.P.A.-57-1 | Oo} 1.39 | #8 7.4 | 30.0 | 56.0) 4.0 | 
| 23 | 2.09 | 4.07 | 11.8] 5.0 | 54.0 | 22.0 | | 18.0 

R.P.A.-57~ } O | 1.19 | 5.57 7.4 | 30.0 | 56.0 | 4.0 | | 
| 23 | 3.13 | 4.16 | 13.0 | 3.0 | 58.0 | 28.0| 5.0) 2.0 

R.P.A.-58 | o | 1.87 | 4.33 | 3.6 | 3.0 | 86.0] 7.0| 2.0) 
| 23.5) 1.72 | 4.03 | 13.2] 2.0 | 94.0 | | | 3.0 





and p-aminobenzoic acid in the medium may be a contributing factor to 
these findings. 

We have no explanation for this failure of parasites grown in vitro to 
increase their oxyg2n requirements other than to postulate that our culture 
conditions are not satisfactory for aerobic growth of the parasites. We 
have shown previously (1) that parasites can grow and multiply in vitro 
under nearly anaerobic conditions. It is possible that in our culture 
experiments in which the glucose concentration is maintained at high levels 
(250 mg. per cent) the parasites elect to obtain most of their energy by 
anaerobic processes. On the other hand, a contributing cause may be a 
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lack of certain heavy metals or other components in our medium that are 
needed for the formation of the respiratory enzymes of the parasite cell. 
Certainly the lack of hemin seems an unlikely cause (see below). 

Glucose and Lactate Metabolism and Phosphorus Fractions—In Table V 
are presented data on the changes in glucose and lactate metabolism and on 
phosphorus fractions which occur in normal and parasitized blood cultured 
for 21 to 24 hours in vitro by the rocker perfusion technique described in 
Paper VII of this series (7). A comparison with the data obtained on 
parasites grown in vivo indicates that a somewhat different pattern exists 
in the 7v vitro experiments in the case of the phosphorus fractions. There 
occurs uniformly a drop in the total acid-soluble phosphorus of the red cells 
of parasitized blood during the cultivation period. The magnitude of this 
fall varies from experiment to experiment and may even occur during incu- 
bation by the same technique of normal blood, as indicated by the data for 
Experiment R.P.A.-60-3 given in Table V. This decrease in total acid-solu- 
ble phosphorus is reflected in the values for total organic P which show less 
change than those observed in the case of parasites grown in vivo. However, 
in three of the four experiments for which data are presented in Table V some 
increase in total organic P occurred in spite of the drop in the acid-soluble P 
fraction. There is thus a definite increase in acid-insoluble organic P 
(phospholipide + nucleic acid P) during growth and multiplication of the 
parasites in vitro. As in the case of the parasites grown in vivo, the 15 
minute-hydrolyzable P fraction also increases as the parasite number 
increases. The chief difference between the parasites grown in vivo and 
in vitro thus lies mainly in the acid-soluble fraction. This suggests that 
parasites grown in vitro may make more use of the acid-insoluble phos- 
phorus fraction of the red cell to synthesize their needed phosphorus com- 
pounds than do parasites grown in vivo. 

The data for glucose and lactate utilization indicate that the growth and 
multiplication of parasites in vitro are also accompanied by an increase in 
the metabolic rates of these two compounds. The data on glucose and 
lactate utilization presented in Table V were obtained by two different 
techniques. In Experiments R.P.A.-41, 60-3, 40-1, 60-2, the data were 
obtained by an analysis of the culture medium before and after its passage 
through a cellophane tubing immersed in the parasitized blood sample. 

In the rocker perfusion techniqua, which has been fully described elsewhere 
(7), about 1 cc. per minute of nutrient fluid flows through approximately 15 
ec. of blood. The effluent fluid in these experiments was collected under 
paraffin oil and toluene. At the times stated in Table V, the contents of 
the collecting bottle were removed and well mixed, the volume determined, 
and glucose and lactate determinations made. At the same time, a blood 
sample was also taken for glucose and lactate analysis. The glucose con- 
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tent of the inflowing medium was also determined. Since the volume of 
blood and its red blood cell count were also known, the average hourly 
utilization figures given in Table V were calculated for each of the time 
intervals represented there. The utilization values obtained by this 
technique reach much higher levels than those given by the tonometer 
technique. This seems to be especially true for values obtained for the 


TaBLE V 


Changes in Glucose and Lactate Utilization and Phosphorous Fractions during Growth 
of Plasmodium knowlesi in Vitro 









































Phosphorus | Utilization 
Experiment Time | Parasites Total | Acid- | 15 min.- | Acia- | 
organic soluble | hydro- | insoluble) Glucose cat 
| | organic lyzed organic | 

hrs. | per cent mM per 5 X 10!? cells | ma ma ps pe 

R.P.A.-4l eo 12.9 | 7.43 | | 5.5 | 0.51] 0 

iM ob 2 14.7 | 8.33 | | 6.4 | 0.620 

R.P.A.-60-3 / 0 0 11.1 | 6.54] 1.34] 4.6 | 0.46]0 

21 | 0 | 9.8 | 4.97] 1.08} 4.8 | 0.69] 0 
R.P.A.-40-1 0 5.0 | 13.5 | 6.56, | 6.9 | 2.40] 1.10 
23 22.6 bee | 4.49 9.8 | 5.15 | 2.01 
R.P.A.-60-2 0 4.4 11.1 | 6.07 | 1.19} 5.0 | 2.26 | 3.59 
21 7.0 | 12.2 | 4.27) 1.22] 7.9 | 2.41 | 3.15 

R.P.A.-32-2 0 6.0 | | 6.03 | 0.92 | * * 
4.5 6.8 | 3.11 | 3.40 
8.5 17.2 | | 3.46 | 3.40 
22 20.4 3.92 | 1.48 | | 13.90 18.40 

R.P.A.-36-1 0 3.0 |13.2 | 8.27] 1.43| 49 | * | * 
4.5 96 | | | | 2.95 | 3.84 
10 16.1 | | | | 4.03 | 4.94 
23 12.6 | 1.1 peel 1.71} 5.6 | 4.27 | 0.96 

R.P.A.-38-1 0 4.3 {10.9 | 6.44| 1.07} 45 | * | * 
4 5.0 | | | 8.8 13.1 

10 12.0 | | | 14.2 24.3 

22 23.0 | 14.2 | 6.10| 2.21] 8.1 | 20.4 [26.7 


| 








* Values calculated from analysis of the culture medium before and after its per- 
fusion through the culture (see the text). 


periods just after segmentation and reinvasion have occurred. We have no 
explanation for this pronounced difference in results. As far as we could 
ascertain, there was no bacterial contamination of the collected perfusion 
fluid. The chief difference in the two techniques lies in the fact that in one, 
the analysis of the perfusion fluid, the metabolism of the parasites during 
segmentation and reinvasion is measured. In the other, metabolism is 
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measured only during a short period in which the parasite population is 
static. Whether this fact can account for the large differences observed 
must await further experimentation. The observations of Velick (21) 
are of interest in this connection. He showed that the oxygen consumption 
of Plasmodium cathemerium is greatly accelerated when nuclear division 
begins and concomitantly the respiratory quotient increases. 

One point is, however, clear. The multiplication of parasites in vitro is 
attended by an increase in the rate of glucose utilization. Indeed, with the 
rocker dilution technique for cultivation, analysis of glucose in the culture 
has been a routine procedure with us, and the extent of multiplication in 
such experiments can be fairly accurately predicted from the magnitude of 
glucose utilization throughout the culture period. 

Phospholipide Phosphorus and Fatty Acid Relationships in Parasitized Red 
Cells Grown in Vivo and in Vitro—The importance of the phosphatides in 
relation to fat metabolism in the mammalian organism suggested a study of 
the relationship of phospholipide phosphorus and fatty acid content of 
parasitized cells. In Table VI are given data on these two components in 
normal red blood cells of the monkey and in cells with varying percentages 
of parasites as drawn directly from monkeys infected with Plasmodium 
knowlesi. The molar ratio of fatty acids to phospholipide P in normal cells 
is on the average 2.46. In liver, this ratio averages 7.4 according to cal- 
culations we have made on the data of Handler (9) and Stetten and Grail 
(20). If all the fatty acids were incorporated into phosphatides of the 
lecithin or cephalin type, this ratio would be 2.00. On this basis, it is ap- 
parent that free fatty acid or neutral fat constitutes only a small porticn of 
the total fatty acids of the normal monkey red blood cell. The same may 
be said to be true for parasitized cells. It is of interest in this connection 
that Plasmodium knowlesi is able to oxidize glycerol at a very rapid rate 
(13, 23). Whether this ability to destroy glycerol is related to the low 
neutral fat content of the organism is a matter for further exploration. 
From the data given in Table VI, it is clear that an increase in both phos- 
pholipide P and fatty acid content occurs as the per cent of parasitized cells 
in the blood sample rises. However, there is little, if any, change in the 
ratio of these two components. The data indicate on the average an in- 
crease in the ratio of 7 per cent, which is probably within the experimental 
error. 

Several experiments have also been made on parasitized cells grown in 
vitro. The results are given in Table VII. There is an indication from the 
two experiments given here that an abnormal situation may exist in the 
relationship of fatty acids to phospholipide P in parasitized cells grown 
in vitro. In both experiments, an increase in the ratio of fatty acids to 
phospholipide P occurred during the 23 hour culture period. It is to be 
noted that in each case, though the phospholipide P content increased, the 
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fatty acid content increased even more. Indeed, the value for fatty 
acids found at the end of Experiment R.P.A.-36-1 is the largest encountered 
and exceeds the values reported in Table VI for blood samples containing 4 
times as many parasites. More data are admittedly needed to establish 
this point. There is, however, a suggestion here that our present culture 
medium may need modification with regard to the choline, methionine, or 


TasLe VI 


Phospholipide Phosphorus and Fatty Acid Content of Normal and Parasitized 
(Plasmodium knowlest) Monkey Red Blood Cells 

















; | | 
mate he | Parasites | Phospholipide P Fatty acids | Ratio, a 
| 
te | (2) | (3) (4) | 
“he be a § inn amet Ogee) 
| ber cent 5 X 108 cells 2 X 108 cells 
Normal Sr 1.80 3.9 2.17 
“ oe 4 2.08 5.0 2.40 
‘ ae 1.78 4.9 2.75 
‘ 4 1.89 4.2 2.22 
‘ . eel 1.95 48 | 2.46 
4 1.83 | 4.9 2.7 
a 7 | 2.00 5.2 2.60 
ee eae es eee PennenEe sD SOOO er ee = 
Average | 1.91 4.7 2.46 
Parasitized | 1 | 7.4 2.59 
a ge 16.8 2.40 | 
“ | 3 7.3 2.70 73 | 230 
“ \ ££ 1 Fes 2.59 
“ | 5 | 27.0 2.67 | 
| 28.0 2.80 7s | 
‘ | 7 33.7 3.1 
s 8 34.4 4.1 10.0 2.44 
ok 9 | 40.6 4.0 9.4 | 2.35 
“ | 10 | 45.0 4.2 11.8 | 2.81 
. 11 47.4 ac 11.8 3.16 
Be t 3&2 50.0 4.5 EEA | 2.47 
ES eae ene --, 
Average | | 2.64 











other components involved in fat metabolism, or that the high glucose con- 
tent of the medium (250 mg. per cent) may be causing abnormal fatty acid 
synthesis. 

Flavin-adenine Dinucleotide Changes in Normal and Parasitized Blood in 
Vitro—The definite increase observed in the flavin-adenine dinucleotide 
content of parasitized blood as the parasites either increase in size or num- 
ber in vivo indicates that this coenzyme is essential to the growth of the 
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TasBLeE VII 


Phospholipide Phosphorus and Fatty Acid Changes in Parasitized Cells (Plasmodium 
knowlest) Grown in Vitro 


| | 











Experiment Time Parasites Phospholipide P| Fatty acids Ratio, ~ 
(1) ae (3) (4) | (5) 
M M 

hrs. per cenl e 10% calls e 10 calls 
R.P.A.-36-1 0 3.0 2.35 5.2 2.21 

23 12.6 2.81 12.2 +. 34 
R.P.A.-39 0 6.6 2.08 5.2 2.50 

23 11.6 2.38 6.8 2.86 
R.P.A.-50 0 6.3 2.02 

22 28.6 2.24 


TaBLeE VIII 


Flavin-adenine Dinucleotide Changes in Normal and Parasitized (Plasmodium 
knowlesi) Blood Cultivated in Vitro at 38 


Flavin-adenine 


Blood Experiment Time Parasite count iientantiies 
hrs. per cent mg. per 5 X 10% cells 
Parasitized monkey R.P.A.-58 0 Total 3.6 0.37 
Rings 3.0 
Tropho 8A 
zoites 
Schizonts 7 
Segmenters) 2 
23.5 | Total 13.2 0.48 
Rings 2 
Tropho gt 
zoites 
Gameto 1 
cytes 
Degenerate 3 
Normal monkey R.P.A.-41 0 0 0.29 
24.0 0 0.38 
human 0 0 0.37 
24.0 0 0.54 


The rocker perfusion apparatus was employed and a culture medium containing 
500 y of riboflavin, 500 y of ribose, and 250 y of adenine per liter. For further details 
of culture technique, see previous papers (1, 7). 


parasite. Similar increases in the amount of this coenzyme can be ob- 
served in parasitized blood cultured in vitro. The results of an experiment 
showing such a change are given in Table VIII. The parasite count 
changed from 3.6 to 13.2 per cent in this experiment and a 30 per cent in- 
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crease in the coenzyme content resulted. This change is comparable to 
that observed in the in vivo experiment reported in Table II in which a 
48 per cent increase in flavin-adenine dinucleotide resulted as the parasite 
count increased from 4.2 to 16.8 per cent. It should be noted, however, 
that increases in flavin-adenine dinucleotide content of this magnitude 
may also be observed in normal blood cultured in the same fashion for 24 
hours. The results of an experiment with both normal monkey and human 
blood in which such a change is observed are also given in Table VIII. 
The synthesis of the flavin coenzyme by normal human blood cells has 
been observed previously by Klein and Kohn (11). It is thus not possible 
to decide from the cultivation experiments in vitro whether the malarial 
parasite possesses the ability to carry on the synthesis of this coenzyme 
by itself or is dependent upon its host red cell for this important function. 
The action of atabrine upon the ability of the normal red blood cell to 
perform this synthesis would be of interest. 

Conversion of Hemoglobin to Hematin by Parasites in Vivo and in Vitro— 
The ability of the malarial parasite to split off hematin from the hemo- 
globin of the host red cell and to deposit it as an insoluble pigment within 
its own cell has long been recognized. Sinton and Ghosh (19) have re- 
viewed the early work in this field and, most recently, Rimington et al. 
(16) have confirmed the conclusion of earlier workers that the pigment de- 
posited within the parasite is hematin. Little work has, however, been 
done on the quantitative aspects of this conversion. We have, therefore, 
attempted a few experiments along these lines. 

In Table [X are presented the results of an experiment performed on a 
monkey infected with Plasmodium knowlest. Samples of blood were drawn 
at the beginning of a cycle when the parasites were young and then at two 
later intervals during the cycle as the parasites developed to maturity. 
The hemoglobin content of the blood samples was determined by laking a 
known volume of blood with water, diluting to a constant volume, centrifug- 
ing off cellular and parasite débris, and measuring the optical density of the 
supernatant at the two chief wave-lengths in the visible region of oxyhemo- 
globin. Alkaline hematin was determined in a similar fashion with alkaline 
alcohol (0.04 gm. of KOH in 80 per cent ethyl alcohol) to lake the cells. 
The hemoglobin of the cells is thereby converted to hematin and any 
preformed hematin in the parasites is also extracted; total hematin com- 
bined or free is thus determined. 

The values for the optical densities given in Table 1X are expressed in 
terms of a unit number of total red blood cells (parasitized and normal) in 
order that hemoglobin and hematin concentrations of the different samples 
may be directly compared. It is clear that per unit number of cells there 
has been a decrease in hemoglobin concentration but no change in total 
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hematin concentration as the experiment progressed. Since this decrease 
in hemoglobin has occurred concomitantly with a small decrease in per cent 
of parasitized cells, it can be attributed entirely to hemoglobin destruction 
accompanying growth of the parasite from a pre-ring and early trophozoite 
form to a schizont or segmenter. The total decrease in hemoglobin con- 
centration is of the order of 17 per cent. The maximum to be expected 
would be 21 per cent if it is assumed that all the hemoglobin in each para- 
sitized cell is entirely destroyed. Since the observed value is 80 per cent of 
the maximum theoretical value, it is evident that during its life cycle, the 
malarial parasite destroys nearly all the hemoglobin in its host cell. By 


TABLE IX 
Hemoglobin Destruction during Growth in Vivo by Plasmodium knowl: 
Monkey 118. 


2 p.m., Nov. 5, 9.45 a.m., 3 p.m., 
1945 Nov. 6, 1945 Nov. 6, 1945 
Red cells, perc.mm. X 10°°............... 2.96 Led 1.49 
Parasites, %........ 25:5 Zig 21.2 
Pre-rings, %.... 25 9 
has... sss ; 2 
Trophozoites, early, %...... 59 20 12 
= late, °%...:. 2 52 zh 
Schizonts, %... 7 24 10 
Segmenters, °% 3 21 
Gametocytes, %...... a 1 
Extracellular, etc., %........ ] | 4 
HbOs,,* » 540 mu 0.71 0.61 0.59 
PS Oe 2) o 0.74 0.64 0.61 
Hicmnstin,* “398: <8 oso) ariel. nae 0.44 0.43 0.44 


* The values are expressed as the readings loz J)/J givenin a Bockman spectropho- 
tometer by 108 laked red cells per 3 ml. of total volume ina cel! with a1 em. light 
path. See the text for further details. 


the same token, it may be said that the parasite retains within its cell all of 
the hematin that it splits off from hemoglobin. 

The process of hemoglobin destruction by parasitized red cells may also 
be observed in vitro. In Table X are given the results of an experiment 
demonstrating this point. The parasitized cells were harvested by the 
method for differential sedimentation of parasitized cells from normal cells 
described in Paper VII of this series (7). The cell concentrate so obtained 
was incubated in its suspending plasma without any additions at 38° and 
in contact with a gas phase of 5 per cent CO,-95 per cent air. In 8 hours, a 
22 per cent decrease in hemoglobin concentration, as measured spectro- 
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photometrically, was observed. The differential parasite count indicates 
that an increase in parasite size occurred during this interval, though it is 
also obvious from the increased number of degenerate forms that optimum 
conditions for growth were not present. In other experiments it has been 
possible to demonstrate that an increase in hematin content of the parasites 
also occurs during the incubation of such a concentrate of parasitized cells. 

We have attempted in several ways to learn something about the mecha- 
nism of hematin production by the parasite, but without much success. 
For example, it has not been possible for us to obtain any spectrophoto- 
metric evidence of a breakdown product intermediate between hemoglobin 
and hematin. Concentrates of parasitized cells such as those used in the 


TABLE X 
Hemoglobin Destruction in Vitro by Concentrate of Cells Parasitized with Plasmodium 














knowlesi 
Monkey 35-92; April 6, 1944. 
Time of incubation, 38° 
Determination 
0 hr, | 8 hrs, 
ted blood cells, per c.mm................... 30,000 27 ,000 
Parasites, Per: GINO... icin nde heea eas 26 ,000 20,000 
Per ae bce sees oie ee a re 1 0 
TEPODHOZORBORS! Go nca ce cas von een eee 91 42 
SCHmOUte Ga. daes oy saves cone smesaees 5 29 
PCMH BIGCRE 5. cise oc cm ous gee emeree eee 3 
Devenerate, Voscci. occ een o nawaspeee eee 3 23 
PRCPRCOLUIAE. Go... occ. on cic dans Bene meee g 
BbOs; low Fo/ Tf stot SG we: 2 nos teas aa 0.152 0.118 











* Blood diluted 1:6 with distilled water, parasites and cellular débris centrifuged 
off, and supernatant used for determination in the Beckman spectrophotometer, 
lem. cell. 


experiment depicted in Table X yield, on laking and centrifugation, a solu- 
tion whose absorption spectrum as measured in the visible range with the 
Beckman spectrophotometer is identical with that given by oxyhemoglobin 
from normal monkey red blood cells. Thus the hemoglobin present at any 
time within a red cell that is host to a parasite is not distinguishable 
spectroscopically from that present in an unparasitized cell. Either the 
degradation changes are too subtle to be detected by the means employed, 
or else degradation of hemoglobin occurs only after it is absorbed by the 
parasite. The fact that hematin deposition occurs within the parasite 
favors the latter interpretation, but is, of course, no proof of it. 

An attempt has been made to detect an enzymatic degradation of 
hemoglobin by parasite extracts. Parasites obtained by saponin laking of 
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parasitized cells were ground and incubated with normal monkey hemo. 
globin at 38° in the presence of toluene. Though some methemoglobin 
formation occurred, the total hemoglobin concentration as determined after 
addition of Na.S,O; showed no appreciable alteration. 

A simple procedure for estimating the degree of hematin formation in a 
sample of blood is to determine the ratio of total alkaline hematin to oxy- 
hemoglobin spectrophotometrically. Since none of the hematin appears to 
leave the parasitized cell, there is an increase in this ratio as the hemo- 
globin content diminishes. In Table XI, examples of this procedure as 
applied to parasitized monkey, human, and duck blood are given. The 
data presented there were obtained by laking blood in distilled water and in 
alkaline alcohol (0.04 gm. of KOH in 80 per cent ethyl alcohol). The same 
dilution was employed in both cases, the final volume being chosen so as to 








TABLE XI 
Ratio of Hematin to Oxryhemoglobin in Normal and Parasitized Cells 
Alkaline hematin Total cells Free hematin 
Blood sample - Beco 
P HbO; with pigment Total hematin 
per cent per ceni 
Monkey, normal 1.21 0 
- parasitized, P. knowles: concen- 2.00 6 40) 
trate 
Monkey, parasitized, P. knowles? concen- 2.39 62 49 
trate 
Human, normal 1.15 0 
ae parasitized, P. vivax concentrate 1.33 37 12 
Duck, normal 1.22 
‘« parasitized, P. lophurae 2.38 34 48 





give suitable density readings in the Beckman spectrophotometer. Both 
samples were centrifuged after standing long enough to permit complete 
extraction of parasite hematin by the alkaline alcohol; 15 minutes usually 
suffice. The completeness of extraction may be roughly checked by the 
whiteness of the precipitate obtained after centrifuging. The log [o/J 
values of the supernatant were then read in a cell with a 1 cm. light path 
at the following wave-lengths: 500, 510, 520, 540, 550, 560, 575, 586, 593, 
600, 620 mu. The resulting density readings were then totaled for each 
solution and their ratio determined. It was found that this procedure gave 
more reproducible results than the employment of readings at only one or 
two wave-lengths. The ratios for different normal blood samples from 
any one species by this technique agree within +2 per cent. The ratio for 
normal human blood is slightly lower than for monkey or duck blood. 
From the ratio of alkaline hematin to oxyhemoglobin determined by this 
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method for parasitized blood, it is possible to calculate the per cent of total 
hematin which exists as free hematin by use of the following formula. 
(Parasitized blood ratio) — (normal blood ratio) 


ae ace se X 100 = % of total hematin free 





Values calculated by this formula are given in the last column of Table XI. 
For comparison, there is given an estimate made microscopically by one of 
us (W. O. C.) of the per cent of total cells in which pigment deposition was 
visible. 


DISCUSSION 

In considering the results presented here, it should be emphasized that 
they do not represent the maximum changes that can be expected to occur 
within a parasitized red blood cell. The maximum differences in chemical 
and metabolic changes would undoubtedly be found by comparing normal 
red cells with cells containing only full grown parasites; 7.e., segmenters 
which are just ready to release their merozoites. In no blood sample 
studied here have such conditions prevailed, nor have we attempted to 
extrapolate our values to a theoretical maximum achievable mass of para- 
site material. Thus the values for the parasitized cell to be dealt with here 
must be considered only as approaching the maximum to be expected, and 
might fall well short of it in some cases. 

One of the most pronounced changes encountered in comparing the 
parasitized cell with the normal is the increase in nucleic acid phosphorus. 
Cytological observation has long indicated that material with the staining 
properties of nucleic acid accumulates within the parasite during its growth. 
The identification of a portion of this as desoxyribose nucleic acid has been 
described in Paper II of this series (4). It is now possible to make some 
quantitative estimates of the total nucleic acid fraction in the parasitized 
cell and to compare it with other nucleated cells. From the data of Table I, 
it may be calculated that 5 X 10" parasitized cells with the differential 
count given in the third column contain 17.6 mm more of nucleic acid P 
than do a similar number of normal red cells. This corresponds to 17.6 X 
31 mg. or 545.6 mg. of nucleic acid P. To compare this value with values 
given in the literature for other tissues, it is necessary to express it in terms 
of gm. of wet weight of cells. The volume occupied by 5 X 10” cells may 
be assumed to be 450 ce. Since, as shown in Paper III of this series (5), 
the parasitized cell will remain suspended in an albumin solution with a 
density of 1.07, this figure may be used as the specific gravity of the para- 
sitized cell. Thus, 5 X 10” parasitized cells will have a wet weight of 450 
X 1.07 gm. or 481 gm. The amount of nucleic acid P per 100 gin. of wet 
weight of parasitized cells is thus 545.6 mg. divided by 481, or 114 mg. 
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The values given by Schmidt and Thannhauser (17) for total mg. of nucleic 
acid P per 100 gm. of wet weight of tissue range from 47 for rat brain to 
182 to 238 for calf thymus, with rat liver intermediate, showing values of 
113 to 125. The nucleic acid P content of red cells parasitized with 
Plasmodium knowlesi thus falls within the range encountered in mammalian 
tissues. Since nucleic acids contain roughly 10 per cent phosphorus, the 


total nucleic acid in the 5 X 10” parasitized cells considered here is 10: 


xX 545.6 mg., or 5456 mg. 

It would appear from data obtained on parasites grown in vilro that the 
parasite does not need to be supplied with nucleic acids as such.  Pre- 
sumably, as indicated by the data presented here, it can synthesize in vitro 
its own nucleic acids from simpler compounds. Whether, however, the 
parasite can synthesize, for example, all its own purines or pyrimidines 
which it incorporates into nucleic acid cannot be answered definitely. The 
available evidence would suggest that such a synthesis may be possible. 
The case of adenine may be taken as a specific example. In the parasitized 
blood samples discussed in the preceding paragraph, an increase of 17.6 mu 
of nucleic acid P occurred per 5 X 10” parasitized cells. If one-fourth of 
this phosphorus is equal to the adenine in the basic tetranucleotide, then an 
increase of 4.4 mm of adenine has occurred in those parasitized cells. In 
addition, there has occurred in these same cells an increase of 1.8 mm in the 
15 minute-hydrolyzable P, which, if accepted as coming from adenosine 
triphosphate, represents a corresponding increase in adenine. A total in- 
crease of 4.4 + 1.8 or 6.2 mm of adenine has thus occurred. The amount 
contributed by the increase in flavin-adenine dinucleotide may be neg- 
lected. Now 6.2 mn of adenine equal an increase of 837 mg. of adenine per 
o X 10” parasitized cells. On this basis, 1 ec. of whole blood containing 
the normal value of 5 X 10° unparasitized cells should increase its adenine 
content by 837 y when 100 per cent of the cells were parasitized, or 8.37 y 
for each 1 per cent absolute change in parasitized cell count. Now in vitro 
by the rocker dilution technique (7), increases in absolute count from 2 to 8 
per cent parasitization in 24 hours have been regularly obtained. Thus for 
6 per cent of the cells to become parasitized, if changes in vitro are assumed 
to be similar to those zn vivo, it should require 50.2 y of adenine per 1 cc. of 
blood. The 3 cc. of media supplied per cc. of blood in these- experiments 
contain, however, only 0.75 y of adenine. The amount supplied in the 
standard medium thus falls far short of the amount calculated in this way to 
be needed and suggests that the parasite is able to synthesize adenine. In 
unpublished experiments, no effect on growth in vitro of the parasite was 
observed when the adenine and the other purine and pyrimidine content of 
the medium was increased 10-fold over the standard, though it is now 
obvious that even greater increases should be tried. We have reported (1), 
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however, a cultivation experiment by the perfusion technique which showed 
that the complete absence of all purine and pyrimidine from the nutrient 
medium resulted in poor growth. The question of the synthesis by the 
malarial parasite of its purinesand pyrimidines is obviously not answered by 
these calculations, but the magnitude of its requirements for these com- 
ponents is certainly better defined. 

The specific gravity of the parasitized cell is less than that of the normal 
cell. This fact has been known for some time, and we have made use of it 
to effect the separation of parasitized and normal cells (5, 7). This change 
can be in part explained by the increase in lipide material that occurs when 
the normal cell becomes parasitized. Increases of 400 per cent in both 
phospholipide P and fatty acid have been reported in Tables I to III. 
Morrison and Jeskey (14) report increases of 550 per cent in total lipides in 
cells parasitized by Plasmodium knowlest. Their values include non- 
saponifiable matter, mainly cholesterol, which they find averages 25 per 
cent of the total lipides. Our findings thus appear to be in good agreement 
with theirs, though a comparison of actual values is not possible because 
these authors give no such data for the parasitized cell in their preliminary 
report. However, Morrison and Jeskey state that 28.8 per cent of the 
total solids of isolated parasites is lipide material. They also report that 
the fatty acids are largely C,3 compounds. Using our data and assuming 
that the fatty acids are Cis compounds, that the phospholipide fraction is 
lecithin, and the water content of the parasitized cell is 75 per cent, we have 
calculated that the maximum saponifiable lipide content in the parasitized 
cells studied here is 6.5 per cent of the total dry weight. Applying a cor- 
rection for non-saponifiable material yields results which are approximately 
one-third of those reported by Morrison and Jeskey for the parasite itself. 
This difference must be in part attributable to the fact that in dealing with 
analyses on parasitized cell samples we are not employing 100 per cent 
parasite material. 

The results reported here indicate that parasites growing and multiplying 
in vilro are not entirely comparable in their metabolic and chemical patterns 
to those grown zn vivo. Differences such as those that have been observed 
in oxygen consumption and fatty acid-phospholipide ratios furnish hints as 
to improvements in the basic culture medium that need further exploration. 
Any improvement that can be so achieved should also facilitate the culture 
of the more fastidious human malarial parasites which as yet respond less 
satisfactorily than Plasmodium knowlesi to our cultivation techniques. 


SUMMARY 


1. Certain metabolic and chemical changes occurring in the red blood 
cells of monkeys as a result of their invasion, either in vivo or in vitro, by 
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the malarial parasite, Plasmodium knowlesi, have been followed. The 
magnitude of the increases that occur is shown to be dependent on both the 
size and age of the parasites and the total number of parasites present. 

2. In the studies reported here, the invasion of the red blood cell by the 
parasite in vivo results in a 25- to 75-fold increase in the rate of oxygen and 
glucose consumption. The molar ratio of the rate of utilization of oxygen 
to glucose is approximately unity, indicating that an amount of glucose 
equivalent to only one-sixth of the total that disappears is completely 
oxidized. From 54 to 82 per cent of the glucose that disappears can be 
accounted for as lactate. 

3. The parasitized cell content of fatty acids is 4- to 5-fold, of total 
phosphorus 2- to 4-fold, of 15 minute-hydrolyzable P 2- to 4-fold, of 
phospholipide P 2- to 4-fold, of nucleic acid P 10- to 20-fold, of flavin- 
adenine dinucleotide 6- to 15-fold that of the normal red blood cell. 

4. In the case of parasites growing and multiplying within red cells 
cultivated in vitro, increases in these same values may be observed as the 
parasite number increases. The changes are not, however, as consistent 
nor of the same magnitude as for parasites grown in vivo. This is par- 
ticularly striking in the case of oxygen consumption, for which no increase 
in rate is usually observed. A deficiency of unknown essential nutrients in 
the culture medium is suggested by these results. 

5. The molar ratio of fatty acids to phospholipide P in normal monkey 
cells is on the average 2.46. In parasitized cells, it averages 2.64. It is 
concluded that little neutral fat exists in either normal or parasitized cells. 

6. Normal monkey and human red blood cells are able to synthesize 
flavin-adenine dinucleotide in vitro from the components of the culture 
medium. Increases observed in the content of this coenzyme in parasitized 
cells during growth and multiplication of the parasite in vitro cannot be 
attributed, therefore, solely, if at all, to the parasite itself. It is pointed 
out that the relation of this observation to the action of atabrine deserves 
investigation. 

7. The conversion of hemoglobin to hematin by the parasitized cell has 
been followed quantitatively both in vivo and in vitro. The total hematin 

content of the parasitized cell remains constant during the growth of the 
parasite, though a nearly complete conversion of hemoglobin hematin to 
free hematin may occur during the parasites’ full development. No 
spectroscopic evidence for any intermediate in this conversion could be 
obtained. 

8. A simple procedure for estimating the degree of hematin formation in 
a sample of parasitized blood is to determine spectroscopically the ratio of 
total alkaline hematin to oxyhemoglobin. Representative examples of 
values on human, duck, and monkey blood are given. 
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ENZYMATIC HYDROLYSIS OF 2,4-DIKETO ACIDS 
By ALTON MEISTER anp JESSE P. GREENSTEIN 
(From the National Cancer Institute, National Institute of Health, Bethesda, Maryland) 
(Received for publication, May 13, 1948) 


In the course of studies on the desamidation of glutamine in rat liver ex- 
tracts marked acceleration of this reaction was noted in the presence of 
2,4-diketovaleric acid (acetopyruvie acid).! Recent work indicates that 
pyruvic acid and certain other a-keto acids increase the desamidation of 
glutamine in aqueous extracts of normal and neoplastic rat liver (1-3). 
Investigation of the mechanism of the acceleration of glutamine desamida- 
tion by 2,4-diketovalerie acid revealed that this effect was actually due to 
pyruvic acid formed by hydrolysis of the diketo acid and that 2,4-diketo- 
valerie acid itself was apparently inactive in the glutamine system (4). 
This finding led to experiments on other 2,4-diketo acids. The present 
studies demonstrate the existence of a hitherto unrecognized enzymatic 
reaction occurring in extracts of liver and kidney, whereby a wide variety of 
2,4-diketo acids (acylpyruvie acids) are hydrolyzed to yield pyruvic acid 
and the corresponding fatty acid. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Preparation of Disodium Salts of 2,4-Diketo Acids—The general pro- 
cedure of Claisen and Stylos (5) was employed for the synthesis of 2,4-di- 
keto acid esters. Ethyl oxalate was condensed with the appropriate 
methyl ketone in the presence of sodium ethoxide to yield the ethyl ester of 
the corresponding 2,4-diketo acid. The methyl ketones were obtained 
from the Eastman Kodak Company and redistilled before use. Methyl 
n-heptyl ketone was prepared by the acetoacetic ester synthesis (6). The 
preparation of free 2,4-diketo acids and the corresponding ethyl and 
methyl esters has been adequately described (see references, Table I). 
However, we have found it possible to prepare the disodium salts of the 
2,4-diketo acids which, in contrast to the free diketo acids, are stable over 
long periods. 

Disodium salts of the normal aliphatic 2,4-diketo acids and the aromatic 
diketo acids were prepared as follows: The ester was added to 0.5 volume of 
acetone and the mixture gently shaken with 2 equivalents of 5 N sodium 
hydroxide. Saponification of the ester was accompanied by some evolu-. 


1The authors are indebted to Dr. Albert L. Lehninger for suggesting that the 
effect of this compound on glutamine desamidation be studied. 
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tion of heat. The disodium salt of the diketo acid was then precipitated 
from the clear solution by addition of a large volume of alcohol. he 
disodium salt was washed with alcohol and ether and dried in vacuo, 
Acetone may be omitted in the preparation of disodium 2,4-diketovalerate 
but it facilitates saponification of the other esters. The disodium salts 
may be reprecipitated from water-alcohol mixtures. Ethyl 2,4-diketo-5- 
methyl hexanoate, ethyl 2,4-diketo-6-methyl heptanoate, and ethy| 
2 ,4-diketo-5 ,5-dimethyl hexanoate were saponified as follows: The esters 
were shaken with 2 equivalents of 0.5 N sodium hydroxide at 5° for 2 to 4 
hours. A precipitate, probably of the sodium salt of the ester, formed 
initially on addition of the alkali and redissolved on prolonged shaking, 
The disodium salt of the acid was then precipitated by addition of acetone. 
Attempts to saponify these esters by the former procedure invariably re- 
sulted in salts which gave sodium analyses several per cent higher than the 
theoretical values. 

The compounds prepared in the present study are listed in Table I, to- 
gether with analytical data for the ethyl esters and disodium salts. The 
2,4-diketo acids may be prepared from the corresponding disodium salts, 
Free 2 ,4-diketovaleric acid was prepared as follows: An acidified solution 
of the disodium salt was extracted several times with ether. The solution 
was dried over anhydrous sodium sulfate and evaporated until crystals 
appeared. The acid was recrystallized from carbon tetrachloride; m.p. 98° 
(uncorrected). 


Analysis—C,;H,Ox.. Calculated, C 46.16, H 4.65; found, C 46.17, H 4.59 


The following 2 ,4-diketo acids were precipitated from aqueous solutions of 
the disodium salts by acidification with nN hydrochloric acid and subse- 
quently recrystallized from ether and petroleum ether. 


2,4-Diketoundecylie acid, Ci,H;,04; m.p. 50° (uncorrected) 
Calculated, C 61.65, H 8.47; found, C 61.43, H 7.97 
2,4-Diketo-4-phenylbutyric acid, CiHsO4; m.p. 157° (uncorrected) 
Calculated, C 62.49, HI 4.20; found, C 62.52, H 3.97 
2,4-Diketo-4-(4-methylpheny])-butyrie acid, Cy,HO.; m.p. 142° (uncorrected) 
Calculated, C 64.07, H 4.89; found, C 63.89, H 5.03 


The enzymatic and spectral properties of these compounds were identical 
with those of the corresponding disodium salts. 

Spectrophotometric Characterization of 2,4-Diketo Acids and Esters—The 
2 ,4-diketo acids and ethy! esters possess characteristic absorption in the 
ultraviolet region which is associated with their enolic structure. Ethyl 
2,4-diketovalerate and the ethyl esters of the other aliphatic 2,4-diketo 
acids studied possess absorption maxima at 2900 A. Ethyl 2,4-diketo-4- 
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phenyl butyrate and ethyl 2,4-diketo-4-(4-methylphenyl) butyrate exhibit 
a broad maximum absorption between 3050 and 3150 A and somewhat 
greater molar extinction coef.cients. The maximum molar extinction 
coefficients for the various 2,4-diketo acid esters, determined with the 


TABLE I 


Characterization of 2,4-Dikelo Acid Derivatives 




















Ethy] ester Disodium salt | 
Corresponding Carbon Hydrogen | | Sodium | Bibliographic 
2,4-diketo acid sas = 7 | Maximum molar a — 
a ~at~ } extinction coeticien ic ~ 
Ped Foul Bf fed fom 
| per | per per | per | | per per 
| cent | cent | cent | cent | cent cent 
n-Valeric 153.18 53.09/6.38 6. 21| 9,010* 26.42 26.23) (7-10) 
| | | (1.40 X 10-4») | 
n-Hexanoic (55.80 55.63)7 02,7 .04) 8 ,500* (24.45 23.54} (9-12) 
| | | | | 25 10-4 a)} | 
n-Heptanoic \58 .05 57.787 .58)7 .40) 8, 950* 22.76,21.97| (9, 10, 13) 
| | LF (1.43 X 10-4 a) | 
n-Octanoic [59.99 60.07|8.06|7.77] 9,100* '21.27|21.42) (10, 14) 
| | 1 | | 1.42 x 10° mt) a ae 
n-Nonanoic 61 65 62.09,'8.47'8.49| 8,760* '19.98)/20.08} (10) 
| | ry st (1.05 X 10-4 m) | | 
n-Capric 63.13 63.15,8.83'8.81| 8, 850* 18.83 18.92} (10) 
| (9-9) spe aieeaier a) | | 
n-Undeeylic 64.44 64.45.9.15/9.18| 8, 400* 17.81 17.92) (10) 
| | | | @.89x 104m} | | 
5-Methyl-n-hexanoie |58.05,.57.76,7.58 7.56 8,970* (22.76 22.28) (13) 
| =} | (1.57. 10-4 a) | | | 
6-Methyl-n-hep- 59.99 59.87, 8.067 .90 9,780* 21.27/20.79| (9, 15) 
tanoic | =| | (1.53 X 10-4 uw) 
5,5-Dimethyl-n- 59.99 60.00,8.06.8.04 9, 460* 21.27/21.26| (9, 16) 
hexanoic | (1.384 & 10-4 Mm) | | 
4-Phenylbutyric 65.45.65.75.5.49 5.48) 12,9004 19.48 19.05) (17) 
om } | @.14 x 10-4 m) ih 
4-(4-Methylphenyl)- 66.67 66.87 6.03 6.38} 14,8004 18.38 18.55) 
butyric | | | (1.02 x 10-4 Mm) | 





* At 2900 A in ether. 
+ At 3100 A in ether. 


Beckman model DU spectrophotometer, are given in Table I. The rela- 
tionship between degree of enolization and ultraviolet absorption was 
demonstrated by a study of the absorption of 2,4-diketovaleric acid at 
different values of pH. As the free diketo acid is converted to the enolic 
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form by addition of base, the peak absorption shifts from 2850 to 2950 A, 
and the maximum molar extinction coefficient increases from 3030 to 
18,400 (Fig. 1). The changes in absorption due to addition of acid or base 
are completely and instantaneously reversible. When the change in ab- 
sorption is plotted as a function of pH, points are obtained which closely 
fit theoretical titration curves based upon pK values of 2.5 and 7.8 (Fig. 
2). The corresponding values obtained by acidometric titration are 2.6] 
and 7.85. 
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Fig. 1. Ultraviolet absorption curves of 2,4-diketovaleric acid at various values 
of pH. Concentration, 0.726 X 10-4 M. 


Other Materials—Acetylacetone, an Eastman product, was redistilled 
before use. The glutamine was a gift of the American Cyanamide Com- 
pany. Approximately 200 male and female rats of the Buffalo strain, 
weighing 150 to 350 gm., seven Strain A mice, five albino rabbits, and four 
cats were used in the present study. Primary rat hepatomas were induced 
by feeding p-dimethylaminoazobenzene. The animals were fed ad libitum 
except in the case of the cats, which were fasted for 3 days before use. 

Analytical Methods—Pyruvate was determined by the method of Lu (18) 
with minor modifications. The aniline citrate method of Edson (19) was 
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employed for the detection of acetoacetate. Acetate was determined as 
described by Lipmann (20) and octanoate by the new procedure of 
Lehninger and Smith (21). Ammonia was determined by nesslerization 
after aeration into sulfuric acid traps. Protein nitrogen analyses were 
made by the usual Kjeldahl technique. The Beckman pH meters, models 
G and H, were employed for the measurement of pH. 

Enzymatic Studies—The animals were killed by decapitation or by a blow 
on the head, followed by exsanguination. Tissue extracts were prepared 
by grinding the fresh tissue with 3 volumes of water in a glass mortar, 
followed by light centrifugation to remove the larger particles. Studies in 
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Fic. 2. Spectrophotometric titration curves of 2,4-diketovaleric acid. Theoreti- 
cal curves for pH = pK + log (a@/l-a). a = A D/D, where D represents the total 
change in absorption and AD the increment for a given change in pH. The data were 
obtained at 2850 and 2950 A for Curves A and B, respectively. Concentration, 
0.690 X 10-41. Absorption was determined in 0.1 m glycine hydrochloride, acetate, 
phosphate, and borate buffers for the pH ranges 1.0 to 3.7, 3.8 to 4.9, 5.2 to 7.8, and 
7.9 to 10.0, respectively 


which extracts were prepared with the Waring blendor or Potter-Elvehjem 
homogenizer yielded similar data when calculated on a tissue nitrogen basis. 
All experiments were carried out in a constant temperature water bath at 
37°. The disodium salts of the 2,4-diketo acids were dissolved in veronal 
or borate buffer and the pH adjusted, when necessary, to the desired value 
by the addition of dilute hydrochloric acid. No significant difference was 
noted between data obtained with borate buffers and the values found with 
veronal. Usually 1 ec. of extract was incubated with 1 ce. of buffer con- 
taining the substrate. Following incubation, 5 ec. of 5 per cent trichloro- 
acetic acid were added and the clear filtrate analyzed for pyruvate. 
Controls with substrate alone and with extract alone were employed. 
Conventional Warburg vessels were employed for the experiments on 
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liver slices. After equilibration with 100 per cent oxygen or nitrogen, liver 
slices weighing 200 mg. were shaken with 2.3 ce. of a solution containing 
0.1 m phosphate buffer (pH 7.4), 0.154 m sodium chloride, 0.02 mM ammonium 
chloride, and 0.01 m disodium 2 ,4-diketovalerate (23 micromoles). At the 
end of 30 minutes the vessel contents were treated with trichloroacetic acid 
and analyzed for pyruvate by the procedure of Elgart and Nelson (22), 
Control vessels were employed in which tissue or diketovalerate wag 
omitted. 

Experiments on Glutamine Desamication—The accelerating effect of 
2 ,4-diketovalerate and pyruvate on the desamidation of glutamine in 
aqueous extracts of normal liver is demonstrated in Table II. Although 
pyruvate also increased the desamidation of glutamine in extracts of 


TABLE II 
Effect of 2,4-Diketovaleric and Pyruvic Acids on Desamidation of Glutamine 
1 ce. of tissue extract was incubated for 4 hours with 1 cc. of 0.15 m verona! buffer 
at pH 7.0, 1 ec. of 0.014 m glutamine (14 micromoles), and 1 ec. of 0.028 m sodium 
pyruvate or disodium 2,4-diketovalerate (28 micromoles) or water. 








eerie aa pe . Ammonia Per cent 
Rat tissue Keto acid forsued ineeaiiis 
micromoles 
Normal liver.............. ,eceeeeeee| None | 3.98 
e Me ein dea diaidwatee Fe ie $924 Pyruvie 10.8 171 
se MES. esas ih Saraki Hee haw <6 oh Diketovalerice 10.7 169 
Primary hepatoma............... ..-| None 2.43 
ee FE ad sigh DR a Bee ; Pyruvic 3.72 53.1 
“ Serie Penh of enh elae + Diketovaleric 2.41 0 





hepatoma, the addition of diketovalerate to such extracts did not affect 
the rate of ammonia liberation from glutamine. 

Conversion of 2,4-Diketovalerate to Pyruvate and Acetalte—Investigation of 
the mechanism of the acceleration of glutamine desamidation by diketo- 
valerate revealed that this compound was hydrolyzed to yield nearly 
equivalent amounts of pyruvate by rat liver extracts (Fig. 3). Diketo- 
valerate is stable under these conditions in the absence of liver extract, and 
no pyruvate was formed when diketovalerate was incubated with boiled 
liver extract. The reaction occurred equally well in the absence of oxygen. 
The pyruvate formed was identified by isolation as the 2,4-dinitrophenyl- 
hydrazone which was recrystallized from ethyl acetate. The melting 
points and spectra of the isolated compound and an authentic sample were 
identical (m.p. 214°; mixed m.p. 214°; uncorrected). No detectable aceto- 
acetate formation occurred. Acetate production was demonstrated by the 
following experiment. 10 cc. of liver extract were incubated with 10 ce. of 
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0.15 m borate buffer at pH 7.3 containing 0.678 mm of diketovalerate for 10 
minutes, and the mixture was treated with phosphotungstic acid. Analysis 
of the protein-free filtrate revealed the appearance of 0.182 and 0.155 mm of 
pyruvate and acetate, respectively. 





MICROMOLES PYRUVATE 
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TIME IN HOURS 
Fria. 3. Hydrolysis of 2,4-diketovaleric acid by rat liver extract. The data were 
obtained with 1 ec. of extract and 1 cc. of 0.15 mM veronal buffer at pH 7.3 containing 
13.2 micromoles of substrate. 
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MICROMOLES 2,4-DIKETOVALERATE 
Fic. 4. Effect of 2,4-diketovalerate concentration on hydrolysis. The data were 
obtained with 1 ce. of rat liver extract (5.23 mg. of N perce.) and 1 cc. of 0.15 m veronal 
buffer at pH 7.3 containing substrate. Incubated for 10 minutes. 


The effect of diketovalerate concentration on the rate of pyruvate ap- 
pearance in rat liver extract is illustrated in Fig. 4. Maximum hydrolysis 
occurs with diketovalerate concentrations of 50 micromoles or greater 
under these conditions. The relationship between liver extract concentra- 
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tion and hydrolysis is linear below a concentration of extract equivalent to 
2.5 mg. of nitrogen per cc. (Fig. 5). 

The hydrolysis of 2,4-diketovalerate by several animal tissues was in- 
vestigated (Table III). Of the tissues examined, only liver and kidney 
hydrolyzed diketovalerate at an appreciable rate. It is of interest that rat 
hepatoma has little hydrolytic activity. Since diketovalerate does not 
accelerate glutamine desamidation in extracts of rat hepatoma, although 
pyruvate does, it would appear that 2,4-diketovalerate itself is not active 
in the glutamine system. This conclusion is based on the assumption that 
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MG. EXTRACT NITROGEN 
Fic. 5. Relation between liver extract concentration and hydrolysis. The data 
were obtained with 1 cc. of rat liver extract and 1 cc. of 0.15 M veronal buffer at pH 7.3 
containing 68 micromoles of 2,4-diketovalerate. Incubated for 20 minutes. 


the enzymes of hepatoma and normal liver responsible for this reaction 
are the same. 

Formation of pyruvate was also observed in experiments in which liver 
slices were shaken with diketovalerate. Under the conditions described 
above, 4.63 and 5.90 micromoles of pyruvate appeared in 30 minutes 
aerobically and anaerobically, respectively. 

Hydrolysis of Other 2,4-Diketo Acids—All the 2,4-diketo acids of the 
present series were hydrolyzed by extracts of liver and kidney, as de- 
termined by the appearance of pyruvate. The relationship between the 
rates of hydrolysis of the aliphatic 2,4-diketo acids and the length ofthe 
carbon chain, under the conditions employed, is demonstrated in Table IV. 
The relative rates of hydrolysis were approximately the same when 25 


micromoles of substrate were employed. The aromatic diketo acids were 
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hydrolyzed at considerably slower rates than those for the aliphatic group. 
The activity ratios for the several substrates in liver and kidney extracts 
are about the same. 

The pH-activity curves for the hydrolysis of the normal 2 ,4-diketo acids 
containing 5 to 11 carbon atoms and of 2,4-diketo-4-phenyl butyrate by 
liver extract were determined. Representative data are given in Fig. 6. 


Tasie III 

Hydrolysis of 2,4-Diketovalerate by Various Animal Tissues 
Data obtained with 1 ce. of tissue extract and 1 ec. of 0.15 m veronal buffer at 
pH 7.3, containing 68 micromoles of disodium 2,4-diketovalerate. 





Micromoles pyruvate per mg. tissue N 








Tissue ee ee #3 
15 min. 30 min. | 120 min, 
Rat Liver 3.46 5.61 8.25 
Kidney 2.04 4.13 6.56 
Pancreas | 0.449 1.20 
Lung | 0.298 1.03 
Brain 0.259 0.964 
Spleen 0.241 0.964 
Intestine | 0.204 0.744 
Stomach 0.175 0.67 
Cardiac muscle 0.153 0.510 
Testis 0.360 
Skeletal muscle 0.301 
Primary hepatoma 0.272 0.473 
\Vlouse Liver 5.04 6.46 9.63 
Kidney 2.83 4.36 6.90 
Skeletal muscle 0.565 
Rabbit Liver 1.43 2.14 3.20 
Kidney 0.645 LaF 2.11 
Skeletal muscle | 0.230 
Cat Liver 2.90 3.98 6.65 
Kidney 1.18 1.7] 3.10 
Skeletal muscle 0.211 0.475 





The pH optimum for the hydrolysis of diketovalerate in rat kidney extract 
was identical with that observed for liver. The optimal pH ranges for the 
hydrolysis of 2,4-diketohexanoate, 2,4-diketononanoate, and 2,4-diketo- 
caprate were 7.5 to 7.8, 8.0 to 8.6, and 8.0 to 8.5, respectively. Identical 
pH optima were observed in veronal buffers and with lower substrate 
concentrations. 

Hydrolysis of 2 ,4-diketoundecylate would be expected to yield equimolar 
amounts of pyruvate and octanoate. In Fig. 7 are given the values of 
octanoate and pyruvate formed when 2,4-diketoundecylate was incubated 
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TaBLe IV 

Hydrolysis of 2,4-Diketo Acids by Exiracts of Rat Liver dnd Kidnei 
Experiments carried out with 1 cc. of tissue extract and 1 ec. of 0.15 m borate buffer 
containing 68 micromoles of substrate. Aliphatic substrates were incubated for 19 
and 15 minutes with liver and kidney extracts, respectively. 


\romatic substrates 
were incubated for 60 minutes. 





Micromoles pyruvate per mg, 








| 
Scheie pH | extract N per hr, 
| Liver Kidney 

2,4-Diketovalerate........... i | 15.0 7.64 
2,4-Diketohexanoate......... 7.6 23.7 14.7 
2,4-Diketoheptanoate.......... 7.6 5.54 3.14 
2,4-Diketooctanoate....... 8.3 4,22 2.15 
2,4-Diketononanoate............. 8.3 10.1 5.31 
2,4-Diketocaprate..............5... 8.3 20.2 | 9.61 
2,4-Diketoundecylate.......... 8.3 6.63 2.97 
2,4-Diketo-5-methy! hexanoate................. 7.8 14.9 8.90 
2,4-Diketo-6-methy] heptanoate..... 7.8 2.89 1.50 
2,4-Diketo-5,5-dimethy! hexanoate 7.8 6.15 3.65 
2,4-Diketo-4- phenyl! butyrate....... , 7.8 0.354 0.185 
2,4-Diketo-4-(4-methy! phenyl) butyrate....... 7.8 


0.309 | 0.197 
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Fic. 6. pH-activity curves for the hydrolysis of the disodium salts of several 2,4- 
diketo acids by rat liver extract. O = 2.4-diketovalerate; X = 2,4-diketoheptano- 
ate; V = 2,4-diketooctanoate; 0 = 2,4-diketoundecylate; @ = 2,4-diketo-4-phenyl 
butyrate. The values were obtained with 1 cc. of extract and 3 ec. of 0.1 m borate 
buffer containing 68 micromoles of substrate. Incubated for 10 minutes with the 


aliphatic substrates and for 60 minutes with 2,4-diketo-4-phenyl butyrate. 
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with liver extract. Within experimental error the data indicate the 
appearance of equivalent quantities of these products, the reaction therefore 
being analogous to the hydrolysis of 2 ,4-diketovalerate. 

Hydrolysis of 2,4-diketohexanoate to pyruvate was also demonstrated 
ynder conditions similar to those of Breusch and Ulusoy (23). 3 gm. of 
minced cat liver were shaken with 111 micromoles of disodium 2 ,4-diketo- 
hexanoate in 7 ce. of 0.154 m sodium chloride at 37° in a Warburg vessel for 
45 minutes. Analysis of the vessel contents revealed the appearance of 
65.4 micromoles of pyruvate, representing hydrolysis of 59 per cent of this 
substrate. 

Preparation of Partially Purified Enzyme from Liver—By means of low 
temperature alcohol fractionation, preparations were obtained from rat 
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Fic. 7. Hydrolysis of 2,4-diketoundecylate by rat liver extract. The data were 
obtained with 1 ec. of extract and 1 cc. of 0.15 m borate buffer at pH 8.3 containing 68 
micromoles of substrate. 


liver in which the hydrolytic activity towards 2,4-diketo acids was con- 
centrated about 9- or 10-fold. The following procedure was employed. 
Fresh rat liver was homogenized in a Waring blendor with 3 volumes of 


| distilled water and the pH of the homogenate adjusted to 4.9 with 0.2 m 


acetic acid. Ethanol (50 per cent) was added at —5° to a final concen- 
tration of 15 per cent. After standing for 12 hours the mixture was cen- 
trifuged at —3°. Most of the protein was precipitated, leaving 75 to 80 
per cent of the activity in solution. The supernatant was adjusted to 
pH 6.5 with 0.1 m sodium hydroxide, brought to a final concentration 
of 50 per cent ethanol, and allowed to stand at —5° for 12 hours. The 
precipitate was collected by centrifugation, dissolved in water, and the 
small insoluble residue removed by centrifugation. This clear solution 
was stored at 5°, and retained its initial activity for several weeks. The 
activity values with respect to 2,4-diketovalerate for two such prepara- 
tions were 23.7 and 27.8 micromoles of pyruvate per mg. of nitrogen per 
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10 minutes. The corresponding values for the initial homogenates wer 
2.78 and 2.88. The activity ratios for the hydrolysis of the other diketo 
acids by this preparation were approximately the same as those of rat 
liver extract. 

Spectrophotometric Determination of Enzyme Activity—As described above, 
the aliphatic 2,4-diketo acids possess a characteristic absorption band at 
2950 A at alkaline pH. This property may be utilized in following the 
hydrolysis of 2,4-diketovalerate. When this substrate is incubated with 
liver extract, a progressive decrease in absorption occurs at all wave-lengths, 
The products of hydrolysis exhibit negligible absorption at 2950 A and the 
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Fic. 8. Hydrolysis of 2,4-diketovalerate by a partially purified liver preparation 
as determined by chemical and spectrophotometric methods. X = per cent of theo- 


retical pyruvate formed; © = per cent decrease in absorption at 2950 A. Experimen- 
tal details are given in the text. 


absorption due to 2,4-diketovalerate at this wave-length is directly pro- 
portional to concentration. The following procedure was employed in fol- 
lowing the hydrolysis of 2,4-diketovalerate. 0.2 ce. of 0.15 m_ borate 
buffer at pH 7.3, containing 0.688 micromole of diketovalerate, is incu- 
bated with 0.2 cc. of diluted extract or the liver preparation described 
above. Following incubation, 10 cc. of 0.1 m sodium hydroxide are 
added and the diluted mixture read in the Beckman model DU spectro- 
photometer against an extract blank at 2950 A. Initial density readings 
of 1.22 are obtained under these conditions. Controls with substrate 
alone show no decrease in absorption. The data given in Fig. 8 illus- 
trate the application of this method to the hydrolysis of 2,4-diketovale- 
rate by the partially purified liver preparation. Good agreement between 
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pyruvate formation and the disappearance of absorption was observed. 
The rate of hydrolysis is determined from the linear part of the curve. It 
is probable that this technique could readily be applied to other diketo 
acids. 

In order to characterize further the substrate specificity requirements of 
this enzymatic reaction, acetylacetone was subjected to enzymatic study 
by the spectrophotometric method. This diketone has an absorption curve 
similar to that of an aliphatic 2,4-diketo acid with a band at 2950 A at pH 
10. After incubation of acetylacetone with the partially purified liver 
preparation for 30 minutes at values of pH from 6.8 to 8.4, the greatest 
decrease in absorption was 5 per cent. It would appear, therefore, that 
replacement of the carboxyl group of 2,4-diketovaleric acid by a methyl 
group renders the compound much less susceptible to enzymatic attack. 


DISCUSSION 


The 2,4-diketo acids have received relatively little attention from bio- 
chemical workers. In 1937, Krebs and Johnson reported the formation of 
acetoacetic and §8-hydroxybutyric acids from 2,4-diketovalerate in liver 
slices (24). These authors postulated a condensation of acetic and pyruvic 
acids to yield 2,4-diketovaleric acid, followed by decarboxylation of the 
latter, resulting in ketone body formation. However, recent experiments 
with C8 appear to rule out 2,4-diketovalerate as an intermediate in the 
formation of acetoacetate from pyruvate (25). In studies on intact ani- 
mals, Lehninger found that fasting ketosis was greatly augmented by 
the administration of 2,4-diketovalerate. However, this compound also 
appeared to protect against death by insulin hypoglycemia. Furthermore, 
a small rise in the blood pyruvate level was noted after injection of 2 ,4-di- 
ketovalerate (26). In contrast to the latter compound, 2,4-diketo- 
octanoate was only slightly absorbed from the gastrointestinal tract of rats 
and did not increase the oxygen consumption of rat tissue slices (14). 

The present experiments show that pyruvate is formed from 2,4-diketo- 
valeric acid and other acylpyruvic acids in extracts of liver and kidney. 
Acetate and pyruvate are formed from 2,4-diketovalerate in about the 
same molar ratio. The reaction occurs aerobically and anaerobically, and 
without detectable acetoacetate formation. Furthermore, pyruvate was 
formed from 2,4-diketovalerate in experiments with liver slices under con- 
ditions similar to those of Krebs and Johnson. The enzymatic conversion 
of 2,4-diketoundecylate to octanoate and pyruvate has also been demon- 
strated. These data are compatible with the following general equation in 
which hydrolysis of an acylpyruvic acid yields 1 mole each of pyruvic acid 
and the corresponding fatty acid. 
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R—C—CH.—C—COOH M0 | RCOOH + CH;CCOOH 
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The term “acylpyruvase” is proposed for the enzyme or enzymes which 
catalyze this reaction. If the rates of hydrolysis of the aliphatic diketo 
acids (Table IV) are plotted as a function of carbon chain length, tivo 
maxima are obtained which correspond to substrates with 6 and 10 carbon 
atoms in the chain. The introduction of methyl groups in the 5 position 
of the diketohexanoic acid molecule resulted in decreases in rate of 37 and 
74 per cent for the 5-methyl and 5,5-dimethyl derivatives, respectively, 
Similarly, 2,4-diketo-6-methylheptanoic acid was hydrolyzed more slowly 
than the normal 7-carbon diketo acid. The optimal rate for hydrolysis of 
the 5-, 6-, and 7-carbon normal diketo acids occurs at the pH range 7.2 to 
7.9, while that for the normal diketo acids containing between 8 and 11 car- 
bon atoms is pH 8.0 to 8.9. Under the conditions employed 2,4-diketo- 
hexanoate and 2,4-diketocaprate are hydrolyzed more rapidly than the 
other diketo acids studied and in addition these substrates have significantly 
different pH optima. These findings suggest the possibility of the existence 
of more than one acylpyruvase. However, similar activity ratios were 
obtained with the partially purified enzyme preparation. It is possible 
that other factors may be responsible for these findings and further study 
of the possible multiplicity of acylpyruvase is necessary. 

The réle, if any, of acylpyruvase in intermediary metabolism remains to 
be elucidated. Apparently 2,4-diketo acids have not yet been isolated 
from biological material, although a closely related compound, a-keto-y- 
hydroxyvaleric acid, was isolated from the products of pyruvic acid fer- 
mentation by Staphylococcus albus by Fosdick and Rapp (27). The 
possibility of a reversal, under certain circumstances, of the equation given 
above with the formation of 2,4-diketo acids from pyruvie acid and fatty 
acid, as originally suggested by Krebs and Johnson for pyruvic and acetic 
acids, must be considered. This is of special interest in view of the acceler- 
ation by pyruvate of the incorporation of acetate carbon into liver fatty 
acids (28). The occurrence of a,y oxidation of fatty acids has never been 
demonstrated, although Jowett and Quastel considered this mechanism for 
the oxidation of odd carbon fatty acids (29). The possiblity of a oxidation 
has also been considered by Witzemann (30). Breusch and Ulusoy have 
reported that 3,5-diketohexanoic acid is converted to acetoacetate when 
incubated with cat liver suspensions (23). Kidney suspensions were in- 
active, as were those of other organs. These authors found that 1.3 moles 
of acetoacetate were formed from each mole of substrate, this result being 
considered in harmony with the 8 oxidation-condensation theory. Breusch 
and Ulusoy conclude that a,y oxidation of fatty acids is unlikely, since 
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when 2,4-diketohexanoic acid was incubated with cat liver suspensions no 
trace of acetoacetate was formed. However, the present data indicate that 
9.4-diketohexanoic acid is hydrolyzed to yield pyruvic acid under condi- 
tions similar to those of these workers. The reluctance of previous workers 
to pursue the possibility of a ,y oxidation of fatty acids is understandable in 
the light of impressive evidence supporting the 8 oxidation theory. How- 
ever, evidence excluding the occurrence of a,y oxidation with subsequent 
pyruvate formation as a possible alternative pathway of fatty acid oxida- 
tion has not yet been reported, and, in view of the present findings, further 
work along these lines seems desirable. 


The authors wish to thank Mr. Charles Kinser for performing the ele- 
mental analyses. 


SUMMARY 


It has been found that extracts of liver and kidney catalyze the hy- 
drolysis of 2,4-diketovaleric acid, yielding nearly equivalent amounts of 
pyruvic and acetic acids. This reaction occurs aerobically and anaerobi- 
cally, and without detectable acetoacetate formation. The effects of 
substrate and liver extract concentration on the rate of hydrolysis have 
been studied. Formation of pyruvic acid from 2,4-diketovaleric acid has 
also been demonstrated in liver slices. A series of eleven other 2,4-diketo 
acids is hydrolyzed in a similar manner to yield pyruvic acid. The hydroly- 
sis of 2,4-diketoundecylic acid resulted in the appearance of equimolar 
amounts of pyruvic and octanoie acids. Of the diketo acids studied, 2,4- 
diketohexanoic and 2,4-diketocapric acids are hydrolyzed most rapidly. 
The pH optima for hydrolysis of the normal aliphatic 2,4-diketo acids are 
in the range 7.2 to 7.9 for the 5-, 6-, and 7-carbon acids, and 8.0 to 8.9 
for the acids containing between 8 and 11 carbon atoms. The term 
“acylpyruvase”’ is proposed for the enzyme or enzymes which catalyze 
2,4-diketo acid hydrolysis. Acylpyruvase activity is present in the liver 
and kidney of the rat, rabbit, cat, and mouse. All other tissues studied, 
including primary rat hepatoma, possess little enzymatic activity. A 
partially purified enzyme preparation has been obtained from rat liver. 

Methods of preparation of the disodium salts of 2,4-diketo acids are 
given. The ultraviolet absorption spectra for the ethyl esters of aliphatic 
and aromatic 2,4-diketo acids and the relationship between enolization 
and ultraviolet absorption are described. A spectrophotometric method 
for the determination of acylpyruvase activity is presented. 

Implications of these findings in terms of intermediary metabolism are 
discussed. 
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CYTOCHEMICAL STUDIES ON THE CHICKEN 
ERYTHROCYTE 


I, AMINO ACID CONTENT AND DISTRIBUTION* 


By R. M. MELAMPY 
(From the Department of Physiology, University of Illinois, Urbana) 


(Received for publication, April 29. 1948) 


Chicken erythrocytes possess many characteristics which make them a 
desirable material for experimental studies in cytochemistry, particularly 
those dealing with the chemical composition of various structural com- 
ponents within the cell. Avian erythrocytes have been used as a con- 
venient source of material for the isolation of nuclei. Investigations along 
such lines were reported as early as 1869 by Plosz (1) and Ackermann (2), 
in 1904, prepared nuclei from chicken erythrocytes by laking cells in 
distilled water and precipitating the nuclei in 3.6 per cent sodium chloride. 
Warburg (3) used freezing and thawing as a technique for isolating nuclei. 
More recently, however, Laskowski (4) recommended lysolecithin as a 
hemolyzing agent and Dounce and Lan (5) suggested saponin for this 
purpose. Isolated chicken erythrocyte nuclei have been used as a source of 
material for recent biochemical studies on the composition of chromosomes 
(6), electron microscope studies of isolated chromosomes (7), and studies on 
the influence of irradiation on the respiration of nuclei (8). 

This report presents data on the distribution of certain amino acids in the 
proteins of the nucleus and cytoplasm of the chicken erythrocyte. Data 
are also given on the dry weight and nitrogen content of whole cells and 
isolated nuclei. 


Materials and Methods 


Preparation of Erythrocytes—Five samples of dried erythrocytes, each 
weighing about 2.5 gm., were prepared and used for the determination of 
amino acids and total nitrogen. The method for collecting the blood as 
well as the procedure for washing and drying the cells is described in an 
arlier report (9). 

Preparation of Nuclei—Five lots of erythrocytes were prepared and after 
the last washing were resuspended in buffered saline containing 0.3 per cent 

* This work was supported by funds from the Research Board of the University of 
Illinois. Acknowledgment is made of the help of Professor H. H. Mitchell. Sodium 


pteroylglutamate used in the assay media was supplied by Dr. T. EH. Jukes, Lederle 
Laboratories Division, American Cyanamid Company, Pearl River, New York. 
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Merck’s purified saponin as used by Dounce and Lan (5). The erythro- 
cytes were allowed to stand with occasional stirring for 20 to 30 minutes 
until laked. The isolated nuclei were then washed 10 times with physio- 
logical saline adjusted to pH 7.0 with M/15 phosphate buffer. Nuclei pre- 
pared in this way were slightly yellow in color, and in microscopic appear- 
ance were similar to those prepared by Laskowski and Ryerson (10). A 
hematocytometer was used to make the nuclear count. It must be 
emphasized that about 2) per cent of the nuclei in our preparations pos- 
sessed tenuous stromata; this observation confirms the earlier findings of 
Dounce and Lan (5) and Laskowski and Ryerson (10). These nuclear 
preparations were dried at 105° and stored for chemical analyses and 
microbiological assays. 

Preparation of Hydrolysates—Al\ materials were dried to constant weight 
before samples were taken for hydrolysis. 1 gm. samples of dried erythro- 
cytes and nuclei were transferred to vials prepared by drawing out 150 22 
mm. Pyrex test-tubes. To each vial 10 ml. of 10 per cent (by volume) hy- 
drochloric acid were added. The vials were sealed and autoclaved for 10 
hours at 15 pounds pressure. After being cooled, the ampuls were broken 
and the hydrolysate was washed into a beaker with a small amount of wa- 
ter. The hydrolysate was neutralized with 5 N sodium hydroxide, the 
pH adjusted to 6.8, and the solution was filtered and diluted to a final vol- 
ume of 50 ml. with water. The hydrolysates were stored under toluene in 
a refrigerator and aliquots were diluted with distilled water before being 
assayed. 

Assay Procedures—Microbiological assays were used to determine the 
amounts of the various amino acids present in the hydrolysates. The 
histidine, arginine, and lysine analyses reported here were made by the 
Shankman Laboratories, Los Angeles, California; the assay procedure for 
arginine was similar to that of McMahan and Snell (11) except that the 
serine content of the basal medium was increased 50 per cent and hydroxy- 
proline omitted. Lactobacillus casei was the test organism. Lysine and 
histidine were assayed with the medium described by Dunn ef al. (12), 
with Leuconostoc mesenteroides P-60. 

The method for the determination of amino acids as developed by Stokes, 
Gunness, Dwyer, and Caswell (13), with Streptococcus faecalis, was em- 
ployed to determine leucine and isoleucine in the erythrocytes and trypto- 
phan in both the whole cells and the isolated nuclei. The valine and 
threonine contents of the erythrocytes were determined with Lactobacillus 
arabinosus 17-5 according to Hier, Graham, Freides, and Klein (14). The 
medium of Schweigert, McIntire, Elvehjem, and Strong (15) with Lacto- 
bacillus arabinosus 17-5 as the assay organism was used for methionine and 
phenylalanine and, in addition to these, for leucine, isoleucine, valine, and 
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threonine in the hydrolysates of the nuclei. Tyrosine was determined 
according to the method of Gunness, Dwyer, and Stokes (16), with Lacto- 
bacillus delbrueckii LD5. 


Tasie I 
Amino Acids and Total Nitrogen of Dried Chicken Erythrocytes and Nuclei 
The results are expressed in mg. per gm. 
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Nuclear and Cytoplasmic Distribution of Amino Acids in Chicken Erythrocyte 
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Results 
The data obtained from the analyses of five samples of whole erythrocytes 

and isolated nuclei are presented in Table I. ‘The total nitrogen values 
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were obtained by the micro-Kjeldahl and Dumas methods on moisture- 
free samples. It is to be noted that the values are practically the same 
with both procedures. Total nitrogen was also determined on a moisture- 
free, lipide-free basis, and in the case of the erythrocytes it was 15.8 per cent 
and in the nuclei 12.5 per cent. The nuclear material constituted 23.7 per 
cent of the dry weight of the erythrocytes (10.5 X 10~° y per cell). By 
using the average dry weight per single cell of 44.8 & 10~* y, it was possible 
to calculate the amounts of the various amino acids contained in the pro- 
teins of the cytoplasm which are removable by hemolysis with saponin and 
the amounts of those present in the nuclear material. The nuclear and 
cytoplasmic distribution of the amino acids determined in this work is 
presented in Table II. 


DISCUSSION 


A comparison of the amino acids contained in the whole erythrocytes 
with those in isolated nuclei, as given in Table I, shows that cells are higher 
than nuclei in histidine, lysine, leucine, isoleucine, valine, methionine, 
threonine, tryptophan, phenylalanine, and tyrosine. On the other hand 
nuclear material is somewhat higher in arginine. It is also of interest that 
the cells contain approximately 6 times more histidine and tryptophan than 
does nuclear material. 

The data presented in Table II are more significant than those in Table I 
in evaluating the chemical basis of the organization of this cell, particularly 
the cytoplasmic-nuclear ratio of the various amino acids. However, the 
functional significance cannot be determined at this time. Mirsky and Ris 
(17) in their work on the composition of chromosomes have found a low 
tryptophan content in the histones of fowl erythrocytes. The results pre- 
sented here confirm this finding, as the tryptophan content of a single 
nucleus is 0.03 X 10-* y, which represents the smallest quantity of any of 
the amino acids determined. Arginine is the most abundant amino acid in 
these nuclear preparations (0.60 X 10-®y). Leucine is present in relatively 
large amounts (3.70 & 10-6 y) in the cytoplasm, whereas the concentration 
of methionine (0.50 X 10° y) is one of the lowest according to the data in 
Table II. It should be mentioned that hemoglobin contributes a major 
portion of the amino acids found in the cytoplasm of the chicken erythro- 
cyte. Furthermore, in evaluating the analytical data presented in Tables I 
and II it is necessary to stress that the residual stromata retained by the 
nuclei have contributed to the composition of the material analyzed. 


SUMMARY 


The distribution of several amino acids in the nuclear and cytoplasmic 
proteins of the chicken erythrocyte has been determined by use of micro- 
biological assays. 
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The total nitrogen content of chicken erythrocytes on a moisture-free, 


lipide-free basis was 15.8 per cent nitrogen and of the isolated nuclei 12.5 
percent. The average dry weight of a single erythrocyte was 44.3 X 10-°y 
and of a nucleus 10.5 & 10-* y. 
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A SPECIFIC COLOR REACTION OF METHYLPENTOSES AND A 
SPECTROPHOTOMETRIC MICROMETHOD FOR 
THEIR DETERMINATION* 
ZACHARIAS DISCHE ano LANDRUM B. SHETTLES 
(From the Department of Biochemistry and the Department of Obstetrics, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, New York) 


(Received for publication, April 13, 1948) 


Methylpentoses have been known for a long time as constituents of 
polysaccharides of plant and bacterial origin. Only recently fucose was 
found in the animal body as a constituent of blood group substances, com- 
bined with other sugars. These polysaccharides seem to be widely dis- 
tributed in animal tissues and probably are of biological importance. No 
method has so far been available for determining small amounts of methyl- 
pentoses in the presence of other sugars. Dische (1) recently described a 
group of color reactions of carbohydrates with SH compounds in H,SO,. 
These color reactions are characteristic for various classes of carbohydrates 
(desoxypentoses, pentoses, methylpentoses, hexoses, hexuronic acids) and 
for individual hexoses and hexuronic acids. This report deals with one of 
these reactions which was found usable for the detection and determination 
of 2 to 10 y of methylpentose in the presence of a considerable excess of 
other sugars. 

EXPERIMENTAL 
Simple Qualitative Test 


Procedure—To 1 cc. of a solution containing 50 y or more of a methyl- 
pentose ina 16 X 150 mm. test-tube are added with cooling in ice 4.5 ce. of 
a mixture of 1 volume of H.O and 6 volumes of H.SO,., c.p. The mixture 
is then warmed to 20-22° for a few minutes, held for either 3 or 10 minutes 
in an actively boiling bath, and finally cooled in tap water. To the cold 
solution 0.1 ce. of 3 per cent aqueous cysteine hydrochloride is added with 
shaking. A greenish yellow color appears and remains practically un- 
changed for 24 hours. 

Specificity of Reaction—As the color developed in the cysteine reaction 
depends upon the time of heating, we have distinguished two types of the 
reaction, designating them by CyR3 and CyR10, respectively. The green- 
yellow color is characteristic for methylpentoses in only CyR10. Here 
pentoses, hexoses, and hexuronic acids give a pink color. In CyR3 hexoses 
show also a yellow color. This, however, decreases rapidly in intensity 
(in contrast to the reaction obtained with methylpentoses) and, except in 


* This work was supported by a grant of the Donner Foundation, Inc., Cancer 
Research Division. 
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the case of mannose, changes into another color: green for glucose and 
fructose, blue for galactose and sorbose. Apart from this instability the 
yellow reaction product of hexoses differs from that produced by methyl- 
pentoses in its absorption spectrum. 


Spectrophotometric Test for Methylpentoses 


Absorption Spectra of CyR3 and CyR10 of Various Sugars—-Whereas 
CyR10 appears more specific than CyR3, the latter has the advantage of 
making it possible to detect and to determine hexoses as well as methyl- 
pentoses at the same time in one sample. For this reason the absorption 
spectra for both types of CyR are given in Figs. 1 and 2. For spectro- 
photometric measurements a much lower concentration of methylpentoses 
can be used than for the qualitative test. In our experiments they ranged 
between 2 and 10 y perce. The absorption spectra of methylpentoses are 
almost identical in both types of CyR. They show a sharp maximum at 
4000 A and the range of the absorption is between 3600 and 4300 A. In 
the 10 minute reactions the curves of pentoses and hexuronic acids are 
practically horizontal in this range. Desoxyribonucleic acid shows a 
weak maximum at 3800 A and glucose a weak, barely perceptible maximum 
at 4150 A, with very high values of transmission in the whole range. In the 
3 minute reaction, however, all hexoses show a strong absorption between 
3600 and 4300 A, with an almost symmetrical peak at 4150 A, while the 
other sugars behave as in CyR10. 

Absorption Increment between Two Wave-Lengths As Test for Mcthyl- 
pentose—These great differences in the absorption spectra of CyR of 
various classes of sugars enable us to detect 2 to 10 y of methylpentose in 
the presence of an excess of other sugars in the following way. As can be 
seen from Figs. 1 and 2 and Tables I and II, the CyR of methylpentoses 
shows practically no absorption at 4800 A. On the other hand, hexoses 
show in CyR3 a considerable absorption at this wave-length, owing to the 
difference in the position of the maximum of the absorption curve, and a 
small but definite absorption in CyR10. Because of the symmetric shape 
of the absorption curve of hexoses with regard to the peak at 4150 A, the 
absorption at 4300 A is equal to that at 3960 A.’ At this latter wave- 

1 In some experiments carried out recently, the wave-length at which the absorp 
tion of CyR3 of hexoses was equal to Ey was not 4300A but 4270A. These small 
variations were probably due to variations of the time necessary to bring the re- 
action mixture to 100° after immersion in boiling water. For the detection and de- 
termination of methylpentoses in solutions containing hexoses it is, therefore, nec- 
essary to run in every determination a hexose standard and find the exact wave- 
length at which ZH CyR3 of hexoses equals F390. Because of the identical shape of 
absorption curves of CyR3 of all four natural hexoses, any one of them can be used 
as standard for this purpose, no matter which one is present in solution. 
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length the methylpentoses show almost maximum absorption. 


The 
difference between the extinction coefficients at 3960 A and at 4300 A, 
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Fic. 1. Absorption spectra of CyR10 of various sugars determined with a Beckman 
spectrophotometer. 


cent; Curve III, mannose 5 mg. per cent; Curve IV, fructose 5 mg. per cent; Curve V, 
desoxyribonucleic acid 2 


Curve I, arabinose 5 mg. per cent; Curve II, glucose 5 mg. per 
e¢ ° 
5 mg. per cent; Curve VI, glucuronic acid 10 mg. per cent; 
Curve VII, fucose 1 mg. per cent; Curve VIII, galacturonic acid 10 mg. per cent; 
Curve IX, galactose 5 mg. per cent. 
E3%0— E4300, designated AE 3960-4300, is therefore in both types of CyR highly 
positive for methylpentoses. 


10 y of fucose in 1 ec. of the unknown solu- 
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tion give AE 360-4300 of 220 to 280. AF'3950-«300 is practically zero in CyR10 
for desoxyribose, hexoses, pentoses, and hexuronic acids (Table I). In 
CyR3 it is zero for hexoses and for desoxyribose and slightly negative for 
hexuronic acids; pentoses give in CyR3 a slightly positive value, which, 
however, corresponds to no more than 1 per cent of the value for an 
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Fic. 2. Absorption spectra of CyR3 of various sugars determined with a Beckman 
spectrophotometer. Curve I, arabinose 5 mg. per cent; Curve II, glucose 5 mg. per 
cent; Curve III, yeast adenylic acid 10 mg. per cent; Curve IV, mannose 5 mg. per 
cent; Curve V, fructose 5 mg. per cent; Curve VI, desoxvribonucleic acid 50 mg. per 
cent; Curve VII, glucuronic acid 10 mg. per cent; Curve VIII, fucose 1 mg. per cent; 
Curve IX, galactose 5 mg. per cent. 


equivalent amount of methylpentose. As pentoses show a pink CyR with 
an absorption maximum at 5400 A, any significantly positive AF 3960300 
due to pentoses will be accompanied by a distinctly pink color of the 
reaction mixture. Any positive value of AF’3960-4350 which cannot be ac- 
counted for by a corresponding amount of pentoses, indicates, therefore, in 
both types of CyR the presence of methylpentoses in solution. As can 
be seen from Tables I and IT, AF3960--4300 of a methylpentose is not affected 
at all by a 4-fold excess of a hexose or an 8-fold excess of a pentose. 
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Quantitative Determination of Methylpentoses in Solutions 


AF'3x¢0-4390 AS Quantitative Measure for Methylpentoses—It can be seen 
from Tables I and II that AF3350-4390 of a methylpentose is strictly pro- 
portional to the concentration of the sugar. As stated above, it is not 


TABLE I 
Extinction Coefficients at 4300 and 3950 A and Their Differences for CyR10 
of Various Sugars 
Readings 1 hour, 30 minutes to 2 hours, 30 minutes after the addition of cysteine; 
Beckman spectrophotometer. 




















Experi- Co Gan 
ment Substance rac an SS = 
No. | E430 Ex00 | —- 
pice a A eee renee ree) ie. 
| mg. per cent | 
1 | Glucose 5 0.039 | 0.039 | 0 
| Fructose 5 0.066 | 0.053 | —0.013* 
| Mannose 5 0.024 | 0.024 | 0 
| Galactose 5 0.026 0.033 | +0.007 
| Arabinose 5 0.020 | 0.019 | —0.001 
| Desoxyribose nucleic acid 25 0.025 0.021 | —0.004 
| Glucuronic acid 10 0.007 | 0.010 | +0.003 
| Galacturonic acid 10 0.010 0.014 | +0.004 
| Fucose 1 0.012 | 0.192 | +0.180 
2 | Fucose 1 | 0.011 | 0.195 | +0.184 
} « 0.5 | 0.005 | 0.097 | +0.092 
“ 2 | 0.021 | 0.363 | +0.342 
| Galactose 2.5 | 0.010 0.012 | +0.002 
73 9 | | 
re 8 | 0.016 | 0.110 | +0.094 
Arabinose 5 | 0.015 | 0.015 | 0 
cc } 5 } — Z | 
Po eee 05 0.025 | 0.115 | +0.090 
+ | 8 ; “ 
ts scilin iki a 0.004 0.099 | +0.095 


* Fructose reacts under conditions of CyR10 with sulfuric acid alone, giving a pink 
color. The absorption of this reaction measured against a blank without cysteine 
was subtracted from the absorption of the sample containing cysteine. 
do not react significantly with H.SO, alone. 
in Fig. 1 is not corrected in this way. 


Other sugars 
The absorption spectrum of fructose 


influenced by a considerable excess of hexoses or pentoses. By comparing 
AF 3.604300 Of an unknown solution with that of a standard solution of 
fucose or rhamnose, it should be possible to determine methylpentoses in 


solutions like hydrolysates of polysaccharides containing other sugars. 





TABLE II 


COLOR REACTION OF METHYLPENTOSES 


Extinction Coefficients at 4300 and $960 A and Their Differences for CyR8 of 


Various Sugars 


Readings 1 hour, 30 minutes to 2 hours, 30 minutes after the addition of cysteine: 


Beckman spectrophotometer. 





Experi- 
ment Substance > 
No. ee 





|mg. per cent 





l Fucose 1 
~~ 0.5 
Galactose 2.5 
- 2:5 

| + fucose 1 
| Glucose | 2.5 

| Glycogen | 5 

2 | Fucose Lo 

} “cc | 1 

| + ribonucleic acid i 10 

| Hyaluronic acid 25 

| Chondroitinsulfurie acid 30 

| Desoxyribonucleic acid 20 

3 Glucose 25 
Ribonucleic acid 22.5 

4 | Fucose j 1 

- ] 
+ galactose 4 
+ acetylglucosamine 5 
Rhamnose ] 

5 Glucose 5 
Yeast adenylic acid 10 
Mannose 5 
Fructose 5 
Desoxyribose nucleic acid 50 
Muscle adenylic acid 5 
Glucuronic acid 10 
Galacturonic acid 20 

6 Fucose ] 

" ] 

+ arabinose s 

Fucose 0.5 
si 0.25 
0.5 


+ serum albumin 100 


0.007 
0.003 
0.074 


0.077 
0.117 


0.291 
0.056 


0.052 


0.026 
0.001 
0.046 
0.145 
0.027 
0.008 


0.040 
0.010 
0.016 
0.044 
0.008 


0.028 


0.003 
0.002 


0.032 


a] 


-_ 
jo 


ES 
0.2 


.222 
113 
074 


292 


.118 


293 
299 


296 


031 
013 
045 
146 


.939 
23] 


0.02 


Ee 
0.2 
0. 
0. 
0. 


0.052 
O.Ze 


0.2 


0. 
(). 


Q. 


140 


r 
4. 4% = 


E420 


—0.001 
+0.001 
+0.01: 
+0. 225 


CO 


+0. 205 
+0.011 
+0). 009 
0.001 
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TaBLeE II]—Concluded 














xperi- | v: 
“nea | Substance —— | | ae 3 
aii mg. per cent| 

7 | Blood group substance A 10 | 0.098 | 0.255 | +0.157 
Fass aa r " 20 | 0.211 | 0.530 | +0.317 
| Fucose 1 
| + galactose 2.5 | 0.085 | 0.297 | +0.212 
+ acetylglucosamine 5 | | 
8 | Hydrolysate of blood group sub- | 10 | 0.095 0.220 | +0.125 
| stance A | | | | 
| ae : | 0.135 | 0.341 | +0.206 
Mixture of blood group substances 10 0.067 | 0.232 | +0.165 








It is necessary to run a standard every time with the unknown and make 
the readings at least 1 hour after addition of cysteine. 

Determination in Polysaccharides—To test the possibility of determining 
methylpentoses in non-hydrolyzed polysaccharides AF 3.¢0-<300 Was deter- 
mined with CyR3 in solutions of two preparations of blood group substances 
from hog stomach mucosa.2 Preparation I was obtained from the mucosa 
of several stomachs and represented a mixture of blood group substances 
A and O.. Preparation IL was prepared from one single stomach and 
purified so that it contained only substance A. The values obtained for 
fucose were 6.7 per cent for Preparation I and 7.75 per cent for Preparation 
II. A hydrolysate of Preparation II gave 5.9 per cent of fucose (Table 
II). Asa certain amount of fucose is undoubtedly destroyed during hy- 
drolysis, it is impossible to estimate the accuracy of the values obtained 
with unhydrolyzed preparations. However, since these values are pro- 
portional to the amount of polysaccharide (see Table II), it is clear that 
the method can be used safely for comparative determinations in various 
preparations of a certain type of polysaccharide. 

Determination in Substrates of Biological Origin—When CyR is used for 
determinations of methylpentoses in materials of biological origin such as 
tissue extracts, it must be kept in mind that many organic substances give 
colored reaction products when heated with sulfuric acid. In these cases 
therefore it is necessary also to prepare samples of the unknown solution 
of the standard and a water blank to which no cysteine is added after heat- 
ing with H.SO,y. The absorption due to CyR is obtained by subtracting 
the absorption of a sample without cysteine from that with cysteine. The 


* We are greatly indebted to Dr. Kar] Meyer and Dr. Elvin A. Kabat for the prep- 
aration of blood group substances. 
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absorption of the sample of the unknown without cysteine is measured 
against the water blank without cysteine. Certain body fluids like various 
kinds of mucus contain in general considerable amounts of proteins. In 
these substances it is not always possible to separate the polysaccharides 
quantitatively from proteins by the usual deproteinization procedures, 
The influence of 0.05 to 0.10 per cent solutions of serum albumin on 
AF 'y60-4300 Was studied. As proteins give brown-colored products when 
heated with H.SO, alone, the absorption due to this latter reaction was 
measured and subtracted from the absorption due to CyR10 and CyR3. 
As can be seen in Table I, 0.05 per cent of serum albumin did not affect the 
AE 3960-4300 Of 0.091 per cent fucose. 0.1 per cent decreased it by oniy 3 
per cent. Furthermore, in general when working with body fluids or 
tissues it is necessary to find out whether methylpentose added to the 
substrate can be recovered. If the substrate decreases or increases the 
AE'3x60-4300 Of added methylpentose, it becomes necessary to compare 
AE '3x60-4300 Of the unknown solution not with that of a pure solution of 
the methylpentose, but with AL390-4300 given by a certain amount of 
methylpentose added to the unknown solution (internal standard). 


DISCUSSION 


The investigation of the specificity of our reaction has so far been confined 
to those sugars which are commonly found in biological materials. It 
seems possible that other substances like branched or anhydro sugars, found 
less commonly or not at all in nature, may react with cysteine like methyl- 
pentoses. At present, therefore, the only conclusions that can safely be 
drawn relate to the absence of methylpentoses in an unknown material. 

However, the certainty of any identification of a sugar by color reactions 
involving decomposition of the sugar by strong acid can be enhanced con- 
siderably if the quantitative determination of the respective sugar by two 
completely different color reactions yields identical results. This becomes 
clear when certain general features of the mechanism of this type of color 
reaction are considered. Every one of these reactions consists of two more 
or less independent steps: (1) the breakdown of the sugar and (2) the com- 
bination of products of this breakdown with certain organic “developers” 
(carbazole, indole, diphenylamine, SH compounds) to yield colored reaction 
products. The great differences in the intensity and quality of these color 
reactions between different classes of sugars and individual sugars indicate 
that the breakdown of the sugar by the action of strong acid leads to a 
great variety of reaction products. The nature and quality of these prod- 
ucts depend not only on the nature of the sugar but on the conditions of 
the reactions, like strength of the acid, temperature, and time of heating 
(2). These conclusions are borne out by the work of Stacey (3) and as- 
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sociates on the chemistry of the diphenylamine reaction of desoxypentose. 
Further supporting evidence will be given later in a report on the general 
cysteine reaction of sugars. 

Under these circumstances it is improbable that two classes of s gars 
should both give respectively identical absorption in the same range of 
their spectra in two different reactions. It, therefore, appears important 
in any preliminary identification to estimate the amount of the individual 
/ sugars by two color reactions, differing in temperature, time of heating, 
and concentration of the acid. 

The question of the quantitative accuracy of this reaction when applied 
to non-hydrolyzed polysaccharides cannot be settled by a comparison with 
results obtained on hydrolysates, because of the possibility of decomposi- 

tion of sugar during hydrolysis. The extent of this may depend on specific 
| linkages in the polysaccharide and cannot be calculated safely by controls 
| on pure sugar solutions. If, however, the determination of the respective 
sugar in the non-hydrolyzed polysaccharide by two different methods gives 
) identical results, it is fairly safe to assume that these values are correct. 
Under any circumstances, however, the procedure can be used for compara- 
tive determination of methylpentoses in various preparations and tissue 
extracts. 
In the animal body a methylpentose, fucose, has been found as a con- 
stituent of the so called blood group substances. It is combined here with 
galactose. The detection of a methylpentose in tissues or body fluids will, 
| therefore, suggest the presence of blood group substances. ‘This inference 
would be strengthened by finding an appropriate amount of galactose in 
the same material. It is possible to determine hexcses by their cysteine 
) reaction in the same sample in which. the determination of methylpentoses is 
carried out. <A procedure for this purpose will be reported in a subsequent 
paper. 


SUMMARY 


1. A new characteristic color reaction. of methylpentoses is described. 
2. A spectrophotometric micromethod for the detection and determina- 
tion of methylpentoses in the presence of an excess of other sugars is 
elaborated. 
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NITROSOTOCOPHEROLS; THEIR USE IN THE CHEMICAL 
ASSAY OF THE INDIVIDUAL TOCOPHEROLS IN A 
MIXTURE OF THE a, 8, y, AND 6 FORMS* 


By MARY LOUISE QUAIFE 


(From the Research Laboratories of Distillation Products, Inc., Rochester, New York) 
(Received for publication, April 29, 1948) 


Four naturally occurring members of the vitamin E group greatly differ- 
ent in biological activity are now known, and it is desirable to have analyt- 
ical methods by which to differentiate them. In this paper is described a 
procedure by which three of them can be specifically determined. It 
involves the formation, chromatographic separation, and photometric 
measurement of the nitroso derivatives of 8-, y-, and 6-tocopherols. a- 
tocopherol can be estimated by difference between total tocopherols and 
the sum of 8-, y-. and 6-tocopherols. 

We have found that alcoholic solutions of 8-, y-, and é-tocopherols, but 
not a-tocopherol, form yellow nitroso derivatives on treatment with 
nitrous acid.!. The rate of color development differs markedly for the 
three ‘‘non-a-tocopherols” as shown in Fig. 1. On treatment with alkali 
the nitrosotocopherols turn red. Measurement of color at this stage is not 
suitable as a method, since the aqueous-alcohol solution would be turbid 
due to fat which accompanies vitamin E in biological materials. However, 
on dilution with water and extraction into petroleum ether (Skellysolve 
H), the nitrosotocopherols give clear, stable yellow solutions suitable for 
assay purposes. 

The spectra of the nitrosotocopherols are shown in Fig. 2. They are 
very similar to those of some o-nitrosophenols given by Cronheim (2). 
Moreover the positions of absorption maxima and minima appear to obey 
his rules, e.g., (Rule 1) the wave-length of minimum absorption increases 
with the number of substituents in the benzene ring, and (Rule 2) the 
wave-length of maximum absorption depends upon the position relative 
to the hydroxyl group of the nearest substituent (except the nitroso group). 
Thus, as an illustration of Rule 1, the nitroso derivative of 6-tocopherol 
has an absorption minimum at 340 my, while nitroso-8- and nitroso-y- 
tocopherols, with one more methyl group each, have absorption minima at 

*Communication No. 132 from the Research Laboratories of Distillation Products, 
Ine. 

‘That nitrous acid gives a color with B- and y-tocopherols, but not a-tocopherol, 
dissolved in alcoholic solution was noted by Scudi and Buhs (1), who attributed the 
color to formation of tocopherylquinone. 
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about 355 my. To illustrate Rule 2 Cronheim gives the wave-lengths of 
the absorption maxima of nitrosophenols classified according to the Position 
of the nearest substituent, other than nitroso, relative to the hydroxy) 
group. These are para, 390 to 395 mu; meta, 400 to 405 my; ortho, 410 to 
420 mp. The nitrosotocopherols correspond exactly to this classification, 
Absorption maxima occur at 410, 415, and 405 my, respectively, for nitroso 
B-, y-, and 6-tocopherols, and the former two are ortho-substituted while 
the latter is meta. 

Red forms of the nitrosophenols can be produced in petroleum ether by 
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Fic. 1. Nitrosation of tocopherols in ethanol solution; color change with time 
Each solution contained 1.5 mg. of tocopherol dissolved in 5 ml. of ethanol, 0.2 ml. of 
glacial acetic acid, and 3 ml. of 2 per cent sodium nitrite (aqueous). 


shaking with a small amount of base such as trimethylbenzylammonium 
hydroxide. The colors are not stable. 

Unlike other o-nitrosophenols, the nitrosotocopherols do not appear to 
give metallic complexes. Petroleum ether solutions of the nitrosotoco- 
pherols, when shaken with aqueous solutions of Cut+ or Cot+, adjusted 
to pH near neutrality, gave no color change or precipitate. Under the 
same conditions, §-nitroso-a-naphthol gave voluminous precipitates. 

The procedure which has been developed for the assay of the individual 
or of combined non-a-tocopherols is as follows. 

Reagents— 

Glacial acetic acid. 
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Sodium nitrite (2 gm. per 100 ml. of distilled water). Keep in the ice 
box. Let warm to room temperature before using. Make fresh every 
few days. 

Potassium hydroxide (20 gm. per 100 ml. of distilled water). 

Anhydrous sodium sulfate. 


Skellysolve H. 
Method—All operations should be performed under subdued artificial 
light. 


Place exactly 5 ml. of an absolute ethanol solution of the oil containing 
at least 0.25 mg. and not more than | mg. of non-a-tocopherols in a 50 ml. 
glass-stoppered graduated cylinder. Add exactly 0.2 ml. of glacial acetic 


14 I- NITROSO & - TOCOPHEROL 
2-NITROSO ¥- TOCOPHEROL 
3-NITROSO B - TOCOPHEROL 


oO 


OPTICAL DENSITY 
oOo 


0.2- 





WAVELENGTH (Mi, ) 


Fic. 2. Absorption spectra of the nitrosotocopherols in Skellysolve H. These 
were determined with the Beckman spectrophotometer on regular assay solutions 
with a similar blank. Concentration in each solution was approximately 1.5 mg. of 
tocopherol per 12 ml. of solution. 


acid. Swirl to mix. Add exactly 3 ml. of sodium nitrite reagent from a 
fast delivery pipette. Swirl vigorously for 5 seconds to mix. Let stand 
exactly 60 seconds. Add 2 ml. of potassium hydroxide reagent and mix. 
Add roughly 10 ml. of distilled water, a pinch of anhydrous sodium sulfate, 
and exactly 12 ml. of Skellysolve H. Stopper, shake vigorously for 30 
seconds, and let settle. Transfer at least 10 ml. of the upper layer to an 
Evelyn photometer tube and read with Filter 400 against a blank which 
has been prepared in exactly the same fashion. Or determine the density 
at 410 my in the Beckman spectrophotometer, using a similar blank. 

Calculation—For Evelyn photometer readings, C = Lyoo X K, where C 
= mg. of non-a-tocopherols in the original 5 ml. of alcoholic solution and 
Loo = 2 — log Gio. For Beckman spectrophotometer readings use a 
calibration curve. Construction of this is discussed below. 
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Calibration Data—These data were determined with pure, natural 
(dextro) B-, y-, and 6-tocopherols. Table I gives Beckman spectrophoto- 
meter density readings at 410 mu. Nitroso-y-tocopherol values, obtained 
in triplicate, and nitroso-8-tocopherol, in duplicate, show reproducible 
values and a straight line relationship between color and concentration 
determined over a wide range. However, 6-tocopherol appears to give 
more variable results, especially at higher levels of concentration. For 
this reason the Evelyn photometer, which is more sensitive than the 
Beckman, may be the preferable instrument. It is also simpler and more 
convenient to use. Values obtained with the Evelyn photometer for the 
three tocopherols, with Filter 400, are given in Table II. Mean K values 
of 1.57, 1.13, and 1.10 were found for 8-, y-, and 6-tocopherols, respectively, 
Combined y- and 6-tocopherols in a mixture (as in soy bean oil) can be 
determined with a maximum deviation from the true value of -:7 per cent 
with the use of a mean K value, e.g., 1.12. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Illumination was found to be a most important factor in the method, 
Direct daylight has a destructive effect on the nitrosotocopherols, but no 
trouble is experienced if artificial light is used. 

The pH of the nitrosation reaction mixture was determined with a glass 
electrode (Beckman) pH meter. The mixture composed of 5 ml. of ethanol 
+ 0.2 ml. of glacial acetic acid + 3 ml. of 2 per cent sodium nitrite had a 
“pH” of 4.7. Addition of 2 ml. of 20 per cent potassium hydroxide in- 
creased the pH to more than 13. The alkalization step was found necessary 
to stabilize the color after the subsequent extraction into Skellysolve H. 

The time of nitrosation was varied and the results compared with a 
1 minute time interval. A 10 minute period allows destruction or altera- 
tion of the nitrosotocopherol as shown by the absorption spectrum. Fig. 3 
shows spectra of nitroso-6-tocopherol prepared with a 10 minute and with 
a 1 minute time of nitrosation. In some cases a 2 minute nitrosation 
period may be of value, particularly in assaying for 6-tocopherol alone. 
The calibration curve is then more nearly a straight line in the higher 
concentration range. The 8- and y-tocopherol calibration curves prepared 
with a 2 minute interval appear to change somewhat in slope but are still 
linear. 

The precision of assay of solutions of the tocopherols is good. For 
example, seven single assays of 0.500 mg. samples of tocopherol, each done 
on different days, gave K values (Evelyn photometer) of 1.56 + 0.017 
(standard deviation), 1.14 + 0.019, and 1.10 + 0.054 for 6-, y-, and 6 
tocopherols, respectively. For a solution of unknown potency (com- 
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-” TaBie I i 
Ito- Calibration Data for Nitrosotocopherols with Beckman Spectrophotometer at 410 mp i 
ned Concentration, mg. of | Density at 410 mp } EF} % sere 
Kind of tocopherol | tocopherol per 12 ml. | ee “1 cm. can 
ble | Skellysolve H | Individual values | Mean value values 
10n ——— ; a ee 7 pe aia a aim, 
<a B- | 0.500 | 0.174 | 
Pon | 0.169 0.172 | 41.3 

iy 1.00 0.351 
the | } 0.349 0.350 | 42.0 
ore | 1.50 | 0.532 
th | | 0.529 0.531 | 42.5 
bie | | 2.00 | 0.719 | | 
| | | 0.698 0.709 | 42.5 
Y- | 2.50 | 0.885 
be | | | 0.892 0.889 | 42.6 
ent | | | (42.2) 
Y- | 0.500 | 0.248 
| 0.219 | 
| 0.228 0.232 55.7 
| 1.00 0.482 | 
od | 0.468 
oe | | 0.471 0.474 | 56.9 
1.50 0.732 
| 0.721 | 

lass 0.730 0.728 58.2 
nol 2.00 0.990 
a 1.00 
‘ie 1.00 0.997 | 59.8 
a | 2.50 1.21 | 

| 1.21 
| 1.21 1.21 58.1 
1 (57.7)* 
_ | - | 0.500 0.255 
a 0.272 

as | 0.271 
sats 0.257 
ion | | 0.266 0.264 63.3 
ne | 1.00 | 0.500 | 
—— | | 0.538 

oe | 0.535 | 
a | | 0.484 = | | 

sul | | 0.489 0.509 | 61.0 

| 1.50 0.690 | | 

For | | | 0.792 | | 

ae | | 0.752 | 
a7 | | 0.698 | 
i 0.729 | 0.732 | 58.6 
ym- 
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TaBLE I—Concluded 





o Concentration, mg. of Density at 410 mp BE % e : 
Kind of tocopherol tocopherol per 12 ml. Sa a lcm, ° Mean 
Skellysolve H Individual values | Mean value values 
2.00 0.865 
1.03 
0.985 
0.845 
0.874 0.920 55.2 
2.50 1.07 
1.24 
1.18 
1.04 
1.08 Liz 53.7 
(58.4)* 


* Mean for group. 
mercial distilled vitamin E concentrate) eight consecutive assays for total 
non-a-tocopherols gave 13.5 + 0.16 (standard deviation) per cent of oil. 

The color of the Skellysolve H solution of nitrosotocopherol is stable 
for periods of several hours up to a day or more in the absence of daylight. 
All operations should be carried out under subdued artificial illumination. 

The effect of oil on the “‘nitroso”’ assay was studied in a few experiments. 
Olive oil, which contains negligible amounts of non-a-tocopherols, was 
added to varying amounts of the pure tocopherols and the resultant colo 
compared with control solutions of the tocopherols alone. . Maximum 
deviation of +10 per cent was noted when 20 mg. of oil were added to 
0.5 mg. of tocopherol. This corresponds to a tocopherol concentration 
in oil of only 2.5 per cent. The olive oil gave no color in the nitrosation 
assay. At higher concentrations of tocopherol in oil, the effect noticed is 
much less. 


Chromatographic Separation of Nitrosotocopherols 


Into a glass-stoppered cylinder pipette at least 12 ml. of the Skellysolve 
H extract of nitrosotocopherols, prepared as directed. For this purpose 
combine duplicate assays, if necessary. Add an equal volume of distilled 
water and a pinch of anhydrous sodium sulfate. Stopper and shake the 
flask for 30 seconds in order to wash out the small amount of ethanol 
which is dissolved in the Skellysolve H layer. 

Pack a chromatograph column 15 X 1.3 em. with ZnCO,;-Celite (70:30); 


* The zine carbonate used is ‘‘ purified, precipitated” zinc carbonate obtained from 
the J. T. Baker Chemical Company, Phillipsburg, New Jersey. Celite is diato- 
maceous earth obtained from the Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, Celite Division 
220 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. The grade used is Celite 501. 
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Tasie II 
Calibration Data for Nitrosotocopherols with Evelyn Photometer and Filter 400 
in 
Concentration (C), C 
Kind of tocopherol mg. of tocopherol per Lsas* K= . Mean K 
12 ml. Skellysolve H Lavo 
8 0.250 0.155 1.61 
0.500 9.319 1.57 
0.750 0.475 1.58 
1.00 0.658 1.52 
1.25 0.796 1.57 1.57 
y 0.250 0.227 1.10 
| 0.500 0.438 1.14 
0.750 0.648 1.16 
| 1.00 0.912 1.10 
1.25 1.097 1.14 1.13 
5 0.250 0.244 1.03 
0.500 0.472 1.06 
ta 0.750 0.668 1.12 
| 1.00 0.854 1 EZ; 
ble 1.25 1.112 1.12 1.10 
* Each value is the mean of closely agreeing duplicate values. 
On 
its. | 
Vas 
lor 
\ 
um 
to | 
10n 
ion 
1 is | 
| 
>» 
fu 
7) 
z 
lve WwW 
ose Ej 
: ° 
led E 
a 
the - 
nol 
L ! I 
300 es ee ee Po wag 
yy? | = 7 WAVELENGTH (MAJ) 
rom) Fic. 3. Effect of time of nitrosation on nitroso-6-tocopherol. The top curve is of 
to é-tocopherol allowed to react for 10 minutes with nitrous acid before neutralization 
ion and extraction. The lower curve is of nitroso-5-tocopherol prepared with the usual 


| minute time interval. 
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with the use of a column having a sintered glass disk set in the bottom tg 
retain the adsorbent. The adsorbent should be added under suction jp 
small portions and each one tamped down firmly. 

Wet the column (under suction) with Skellysolve H. Without allowing 
air to enter the column, pipette 10.0 ml. of the water-washed Skellysolye 
H solution of the nitrosotocopherols onto the column. 

Let this run through almost completely and wash the last traces through 
with several successive small (less than 1 ml.) quantities of Skellysolve H. 
Rinse down the walls of the column with a 5 to 10 ml. portion of Skelly. 
solve H. 

Without letting the column run dry, develop the chromatogram with 
pure benzene. Continue washing with benzene until the nitroso-y- and 
nitroso-8-tocopherol rings (lowest and middle, respectively) have been 
washed through into separate receivers. Elute the nitroso-6-tocopherol 
ring (or rings) with 1:1 ether-ethanol. Collect in one container. (Alter- 
natively, the column can be sucked fairly dry and the rings separately 
extruded with a spatula, put immediately into a flask containing ethanol- 
ether, and these filtered through filter paper containing a layer of Celite 
to remove the adsorbent.) 

Evaporate all three eluates just to dryness under a stream of nitrogen, 
taking care not to overheat the residue. Take up each residue in 10.0 ml. 
of Skellysolve H. Let cool to room temperature and transfer to Evelyn 
photometer tubes. Read with Filter 400 against a pure solvent (Skelly- 
solve H) blank set at 100. Evaluate the results as before, using the re- 
spective K values for nitroso-8-, y-, and 6-tocopherols. If desired, Beck- 
man spectrophotometer density readings at 410 mz can be used instead. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The Skellysolve H solution of the nitrosotocopherols as prepared in the 
assay method is ready for chromatographic adsorption after a_ single 
distilled water wash. This removes traces of alcohol which are contained 
in the Skellysolve H layer and which would prevent complete adsorption 
otherwise. 

For developing the chromatogram, benzene was found most suitable of 
several solvents tried. The nitrosotocopherols then appear as separate 
bands on the column, being in order from top to bottom the derivatives 
of 6-tocopherol (two rings), 8-tocopherol, and y-tocopherol. Their colors 
differ sufficiently to aid in their identification. Nitroso-y-tocopherol is 
rosy red, nitroso-8-tocopherol is brownish red, while nitroso-5-tocopherol 
is orange-red. 

Benzene is also used to elute the two lower bands on the column. A 
mixture of ethanol-cther elutes the combined nitroso-5-tocopherol bands. 
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Commercial c.P. benzene is suitable for use provided it contains no 
non-volatile impurities which absorb light at 410 my. Since many samples 
do, purification may be necessary. This can be done by redistilling, 
aking a middle portion, and adding water to approximately one-half satu- 
ration. 

Glass wool in the adsorption column showed a tendency to hold up the 
nitrosotocopherols during elution. Hence a column with an inset sintered 
glass plate was constructed and has proved convenient. A column- 
receiver assembly with interchangeable standard taper joints has been 
found useful, especially since contact of the organic solvents with rubber 
stoppers must be avoided owing to possible contamination. 


Results 


Synthetic mixtures of 8-, y-, and 6-tocopherols in the presence of a- 
tocopherol have been assayed and separated chromatographically. Data 
are shown in Table II]. Each mixture contained 0.500 mg. each of the 
four natural tocopherols. The separated nitrosotocopherols were eval- 
uated by Beckman spectrophotometer and by Evelyn photometer readings. 
Quantitative recovery of these fractions is shown. The higher recoveries 
of nitroso-8-tocopherol are not explained at present. They are not due 
to alteration of nitroso-6-tocopherol on the column, since on chromatogra- 
phy of it alone recoveries of 94.5, 96.5, and 100.0 per cent were obtained. 

Synthetic mixtures of y- and 6-tocopherols have been nitrosated and 
separated. For these a shorter column of adsorbent (7 cm.) suffices, since 
the middle band (nitroso-@-tocopherol) of the three component mixture 
is not present and less development of the chromatogram is required. 
Four solutions containing 0.500 mg. each of pure natural y- and 6-toco- 
pherols were resolved. Data are given in Table IV. Recoveries of the 
eight fractions ranged from 95 to 108 per cent with a mean of 100 per cent. 
Recoveries of the total tocopherols in the mixtures varied from 101 to 108 
per cent with a mean of 103 per cent. 

A series of y- and 6-tocopherol mixtures of natural origin was assayed, 
which consisted of eleven fractions of an analytical molecular distillation 
of soy bean oil. Recoveries of the eluate fractions, as compared to the 
original unchromatographed material, were for the entire series within 
the range 97.7 to 105.5 per cent. Mean recovery was 101.0 + 2.4 per cent 
(standard deviation). The successive fractions showed a smooth progres- 
sion in relative concentrations of 6- and y-tocopherols such as would be 
expected from their relative molecular weights. Elimination maxima of 
the two tocopherols were found to differ by about 4°. 

Vegetable oils can be assayed by the method following preliminary 
concentration, preferably by laboratory molecular distillation (3). If 
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TaB_eE III 


Chromatographic Separation of Synthetic Mixtures of B-, y-, and 5-Tocopherols 
after Nitrosation 



































Experi- | Band position | Controls Eluates Recovery, 
ment on | Nitroso derivative of eluate 
No.* | chromatogram | Beckman, density at 410 mu Disptcct % 100 
a, | ae mer 
1 Top 5-Tocopherol | 0.253 0.266 105 
Middle 8-Tocopherol 0.175 0.191 109 
| Bottom y-Tocopherol | 0.230 0.233 | 101 
Total. . 0.658 0.690 | 105 
3 |} | —_—_ 
Evelyn, Leoo values  —— X 100 
| | Leontrol 
2 | “fep 5-Tocopherol 0.469 0.469 100 
| Middle | 8-Tocopherol 0.319 0.357 112 
| Bottom y-Tocopherol 0.438 0.441 101 
BPRAR: cance. oi beeen 1.226 1.267 104 





* In both experiments a mixture of 0.500 mg. each of a-, 8-,y-, and 5-tocopherols 
was nitrosated and chromatographed according to procedures given. 
tions were nitrosated separately and not chromatographed. 


Control solu- 


TABLE IV 
Chromatographic Separation of Replicate Synthetic Mixtures of y- and 5-Tocopherols 
after Nitrosation 





Results by “nitroso”? assay 


ox, ta * = cere ‘ F z 

Mixture No. Recovery of total 

tocopherols, per cent 
of orginal mixture 


Tocopherols in original 
mixture 


Recovery of separate tocopherols 
in eluates, per cent of controls 














mg. 

1 0.993 (y-) 104 104 

(6-) 97 
2 1.01 (y-) 108 108 

(5-) 101 
3 0.993 (y-) 98 100 

(6-) 95 
4 | 1.01 (y-) 97 101 

| (6-) 101 
Mean re- | 100 103 

covery, % | 





* Each mixt’re contained 0.500 mg. each of y- and 6-tocopherols and was ni- 
trosated and chromatographed according to the procedure given. Controls were 


unchromatographed nitrosated solutions of y- or 5-tocopherol of equal concentra- 
tion. 
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the distillate contains an excess of fatty acids, they can be washed out of 
other solution by dilute alkali. Yellow color in the distillate due to 
sarotenoids is conveniently removed by hydrogenation (4). 

The technique described in this paper is useful as a qualitative test for 
tocopherols in oils. For example, wheat germ oil was found to give a 
yellow color on nitrosation (of a hydrogenated molecular distillate). The 
Reckman spectrum indicated it to be a nitrosotocopherol. On chromatog- 




















TABLE V 
Content of Individual Tocopherols of Vegetable Oils and Commercial Vitamin E 
Concentrates 
Sample | Tocopherol content, mg. per gm. 
+ Kind of oil Source | Total | B- | +- | 6- a- 
—. $$ | — || -——} --— 
Corn salad oil Mazola oil, purchased 1.02 | | 0.894 | 0.126 
locally | | | 
Cottonseed salad oil | Wesson oil, purchased) 0.870 0.377| 0.493 
locally 
Soy bean salad oil Purchased from Blan-, 0.740, 0.418) 0.226) 0.096 
ton Company, St. | | 
Louis | 
Wheat germ oil* | Merit wheat germ oil 2.68 | 1.07 | 1.61 
Distilled concentrate Distillation Products, 366 96.4 9.2 | 26.4 (|234t 
of d-a-tocophery! Type VI, pilot plant 
acetatet sample | 
Distilled concentrate, Distillation Products, 339 61.4 | 18.6 | 15.0 (244 
of d-a-tocopherol Type V, pilot plant 
sample 








-*The sample was bioassayed by Miss M. Ludwig of our laboratories and found 
to have a potency equivalent to 2.09 mg. per gm. of d-a-tocopherol. Assuming that 


| the 1.07 mg. of 8-tocopherol is equivalent in potency to 0.36 mg. of a-tocopherol (5), 





the total d-a-tocopherol equivalence estimated from the chemical analysis is (0.36 + 
1.61) 1.97 mg. per gm. 

t Assayed after preliminary saponification. 

t This corresponds to 257 mg. of d-a-tocopheryl acetate. 


raphy, a single red band showed the presence of only one non-a-tocopherol. 
Identity of this with 8-tocopherol was shown by augmentation of the one 
band when 8-tocopherol was added to a wheat germ oil assay mixture, 
which was then nitrosated and chromatographed. A similar experiment 
with corn oil showed only the presence of y-tocopherol. Cottonseed oil 
gave anomalous behavior. The nitrosotocopherol split into two rings on 
the column which recombined on continued development with benzene to 
give a homogeneous band. Added 6-nitrosotocopherol did not augment 
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either part of the split band, showing absence of it in the cottonseed oil 
in amounts detectable by the method. 

Quantitative data on tocopherols in a few vegetable oils are given in 
Table V. The method is now in general use in the laboratories of Distilla. 
tion Products for the assay of commercial concentrates which are mixtures 
of a-, B-, y-, and 6-tocopherols. A few results are also shown in Table V. 
Since tocopherol esters do not give nitroso derivatives in the assay proce- 
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Ftc. 4. Time curves for pure natural a-, 8-, y-, and 5-tocopherols in the Emmerie 
and Engel reaction according to the technique of Quaife and Harris. Each curve 
represents the means of quadruplicate values which agreed very closely. Each Eve- 
lyn photometer tube contained 8.0 ml. of ethanol solution of 48.0 y of tocopherol plus 
1.0 ml. each of a, a’-dipyridy! and ferric chloride reagents. The ordinate values were 
calculated with the use of a factor determined, on repeated calibration, for the 15 
second reading with pure natural d-a@-tocopherol. The abscissa values refer to the 
time after addition of the last drop of ferric chloride reagent. The tocopherols 
were samples of the pure natural d forms. 


dure, it is necessary first to saponify samples containing them (e.q., Distilla- 
tion Products concentrate, Type VI, for which values are given in Table V). 

In all cases a-tocopherol was determined by difference between total 
tocopherols and non-a-tocopherols. The former were measured by the 
Emmerie and Engel reaction (6), modified to take account of the very 
different behavior of 6-tocopherol from that of the a, 8, and y forms. One 
such modification is given by Stern et al. (7). Another uses the Quaife 
and Harris technique (8) except that a 50 second reading is used in place of 
a 15 second one. Calculation, as before, is made with a K determined by 
calibration with pure natural a-tocopherol, with a 15 second reading. 
Time curves of the four natural tocopherols for the reaction are given in 
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Fig. 4. They show equal color development per unit weight (within 
limits of +3 per cent) at 50 seconds. 


SUMMARY 


The nitrosotocopherols of 8-, y-, and 6-tocopherols, formed by treatment 
of the tocopherols with nitrous acid, can be separated by a simple chromat- 
ographic step and evaluated photometrically. 

This is the basis of a method for the specific determination of B-, y-, and 
§-tocopherols in admixture and in the presence of a-tocopherol. The lat- 
ter is determined by difference from the Emmerie and Engel value for 
total tocopherols, modified to take account of the varying behavior of the 
tocopherols. The methods are given in detail. 

Separation of synthetic mixtures of the tocopherols and assay of vege- 
table oils and commercial vitamin E concentrates are described. 

Use of the method as a qualitative test for tocopherols in natural ma- 
terials is suggested and illustrated. 
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THE ASSAY OF ANIMAL TISSUES FOR RESPIRATORY 
ENZYMES 


VII. OXALACETIC ACID OXIDATION AND THE COUPLED PHOS. 
PHORYLATIONS IN ISOTONIC HOMOGENATES* 


By VAN R. POTTER, G. A. LePAGE, ann H. L. KLUG 


(From the McArdle Memorial Laboratory, Medical School, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison) 


(Received for publication, April 8, 1948) 


Previous reports from this laboratory have shown that oxidative phos- 
phorylation could be demonstrated in a variety of tissues with the use of 
water homogenates in reaction mixtures that include fluoride (1-3). At- 
tempts to eliminate the fluoride were partially successful (3) but were 
handicapped by the use of water homogenates, as will be shown below. 

Water homogenates had been successfully employed in previous studies 
on cytochrome oxidase and the succinic oxidase system (4), on the malic 
system (5), and on the glycolytic system (6, 7) and indeed appeared to be 
better than isotonic homogenates in most respects. 

However, Lehninger (8) showed that isotonic homogenates are superior 
to water homogenates in the case of octanoate oxidation, and our experi- 
ments on this system (9, 10) as well as those of Cohen and associates (11, 
12) on other systems further emphasized the importance of the isotonic 
homogenate for oxidative systems involving adenosine triphosphate (ATP). 
Although we had suggested that the isotonic homogenates contained a 
large proportion of ‘‘whole”’ cells on the basis of “cytolysis quotients,” 
it is now clear that the data which led to this conclusion can be explained 
in terms of the structural integrity of the mitochondria contained in the 
cells, rather than in terms of the integrity of the cells (13). Isotonie 
homogenates therefore may contain much higher proportions of disrupted 
cells than we had concluded earlier (9, 10). What is perhaps more impore 
tant is the fact that the isotonic homogenates appear to contain cytoplasmic 
particles that are functionally greatly different from the particles found in 
water homogenates. Moreover, the enzymes in these particles appear 
relatively more accessible to many metabolites than they are in tissue 
slices (ef. Cohen and Hayano (11)). 

In view of the importance of isotonic media in systems that are cor- 
related with ATP synthesis (8-13) it became necessary to reexamine the 

*This work was aided by a grant from the American Cancer Society on the ree- 
ommendation of the Committee on Growth of the National Research Council and 
by a grant from the Jonathan Bowman Fund for Cancer Research. 
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systems previously used for the study of oxidative phosphorylation (1-3) 
since these studies had been made with water homogenates. The present 
report deals with the phosphorylation and oxygen uptake that resylt 
when oxalacetic acid is used as a substrate, since it was found that this 
system, in contrast to the systems involved in glycolysis (7), succinate 
oxidation (9), and malate oxidation (5), is extremely sensitive to the ton. 
icity of the homogenization medium. 

The mechanism of oxidation of oxalacetic acid remains unknown jp 
spite of scores of publications that have considered various aspects of it. 
Presumably we are here dealing with one of the more sensitive components 
of the Krebs cycle of oxidations (see (14)), since the system fails under 
conditions (4, 5) that permit the oxidation of succinic and malic acids, 
Since the oxygen uptake observed is several fold greater than the one-stage 
oxidation would require, it appears that in this system the oxidation js 
carried approximately to completion; that is, to CO. and water via the 
Krebs cycle as will be shown later. Since in most cases the results cannot 
be duplicated by using pyruvate instead of oxalacetate, it seems likely that 
the oxidation of oxalacetate must be preceded by the Krebs condensation, 
but it is as yet unknown whether this reaction involves the condensation of 
oxalacetic acid with a C2 or a C3compound. Following the conventional 
nomenclature, we shall refer to the enzymes involved as the “oxalacetic 
oxidase system’”’ since more than one enzyme seems likely to be involved. 
The enzyme system is quite likely to be the same one that Green has re- 
ferred to as “‘cyclophorase”’ (15). 

In this paper, the effect of variations in the homogenate will be reported, 
including variations in the preparation and handling of the homogenate 
as well as variations in the type of tissue used. The effect of variations 
in the reaction mixture will be reported in a separate paper.’ A prelimi- 
nary report on the failure of tumor tissue to oxidize oxalacetic acid under 
the conditions herein described has been presented by Potter (16). 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Oxidation Studies—Oxygen uptake was measured in a conventional 
Warburg apparatus at 38° after allowing 10 minutes for equilibration. 
The final volume of the reaction mixtures was 3.0 ml. in all cases and the 
molarity of the added reagents is given with the volume added per flask. 


When the stated molarity refers to the final reaction mixture, it is so 


designated. 

Phosphorylation Studies—When phosphate fractionations were carried 
out, the reaction was stopped by the addition of 2 ml. of 17.5 per cent 
cold trichloroacetic acid, as in the earlier work (1-3). The precipitated 


1 Potter, V. R., Pardee, A. B., and Lyle, G. G., J. Biol. Chem., in press. 
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protein was removed by centrifuging and 0.1 ml. aliquots of the superna- 
tant fluid were used for the determination of “true” inorganic phosphate 
by the method of Lowry and Lopez? (3), and for total acid-soluble phosphate 
(17). The remainder of the supernatant fluid was fractionated in the 
cold as follows: A 3.5 ml. aliquot was carefully neutralized with about 1.5 
ml. of 1.0 N IKXOH to pH 8.2 with dilute phenolphthalein in the solution. In- 
organic phosphate and ATP were precipitated by adding 0.15 ml. of 1 m 
Ba(OAc).. After centrifuging, the supernatant was poured into a tube 
containing 0.37 ml. of 1 N HSO,, the BaSO, was centrifuged, and the 
supernatant was analyzed for phosphocreatine by the Fiske-Subbarow 
method (1). The precipitate containing the inorganic phosphat@ and ATP 
was taken up in 2.0 ml. of water and 1.0 ml. of 0.1 N H2SO, to remove Ba. 
The supernatant was saved and the precipitate was treated a second time 
with 0.5 ml. of acidified water. The washing was combined with the 
supernatant and treated with 0.1 ml. of concentrated NH,OH and 0.10 
ml. of magnesia mixture (17) to precipitate inorganic phosphate. The 
precipitate was separated by centrifuging and the supernatant (ATP 
fraction) was poured into a tube containing 0.30 ml. of glacial acetic acid 
to give a pH of 4.5 to 4.8, any of the precipitated inorganic phosphate that 
may have been included being dissolved in the supernatant. Aliquots of 
0.3 ml. of the ATP fraction were then analyzed for inorganic phosphate and 
7 minute-hydrolyzable phosphate (17) in order to obtain the A7 phos- 
phorus, which was taken as a measure of ATP. ‘The removal of the bulk 
of the inorganic phosphate by the magnesia mixture increases the accuracy 
of the A7 measurement. In addition, 0.3 ml. aliquots of the ATP fraction 
were analyzed for ribose (17), the amounts of which paralleled the amounts 
of A7 phosphorus. 

The corrected inorganic phosphate uptake was calculated by subtracting 
the changes in the sum of the 47 P, phosphocreatine P, and true inorganic 
phosphate from the true inorganic phosphate. ‘This amounts to subtract- 
ing the observed changes in the sum of the phosphocreatine and A7 P 
from the observed changes in the true inorganic phosphate (sce ‘Discus- 
sion’’). 

The phosphorylation experiments usually consisted of sixteen flasks 
which contained groups of four reaction mixtures that were stopped after 
different periods of time. The sixteen filtrates were then analyzed simul- 
taneously, all the centrifuging and fractionation being carried out in the 
cold. 


*In the original Lowry-Lopez method, interference by some tissue extracts was 
noted. We have found that glutathione retards the rate of color development mark- 
edly. Thus €0 y of GSH reduced the color by about 60 per cent at 5 minutes, but the 
value attained in 30 minutes was equal to that in the control tube. With the amounts 
of tissue used in the present experiments, no interference by GSH occurs. 
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Homogenates—Two types of homogenates were used in the experiments 
described in this paper. Each type was prepared with 9 volumes of fluid 
per fresh weight of tissue. The “water homogenates” were prepared with 
distilled water and the “isotonic homogenates”? were prepared with igo- 
tonic KCI (1.15 per cent) to which had been added 8 ml. of 0.04 m KHCO, 
per liter, to give a pH of 7.5 to 7.8. The tissues were placed in the cal- 
culated amounts of medium before the homogenization, which was carried 
out in the cold, with close fitting glass homogenizers of the Potter-Elve- 
hjem type (18). 

Substrates—The substrates employed were oxalacetic and _ pyruvic 
acids. Mixtures of oxalacetic acid and pyruvic acid in general gave re- 
sults almost identical with oxalacetate alone, but superior to pyruvate 
alone. Since the decarboxylation of oxalacetic acid results in the disap- 
pearance of 1 acid equivalent, the neutralization of oxalacetic was not 
carried to completion. Empirical tests indicated that an amount of alkali 
equal to the acid groups present after a 50 per cent conversion of oxalacetic 
to pyruvic acid was near the optimum. The oxalacetic acid was therefore 
neutralized by adding 0.02 m K;,CQ; to solid oxalacetic acid to give a final 
oxalacetic acid concentration of 0.0267 m. The acidic solution was then 
aerated to drive off the excess CO. Since oxalacetic acid is not stable, 
solutions were prepared only 10 to 15 minutes before being pipetted. 

Components of ‘Complete’ System—The reaction mixture that has been 
employed for the present series of experiments differed from the previous 
mixture (3) mainly in the fact that potassium salts were used throughout 
and fluoride was omitted. The following components were used in the 
complete system in the present study: water to make 3.0 ml. of final volume, 
0.4 ml. of 0.5 mM KCI, 0.1 ml. of 0.1 m MgClo, 0.1 ml. of 0.1 m K phosphate 
(KH2PO, + IKKOH to pH 7.4), 0.1 ml. of 4 & 10-* M cytochrome c, 0.2 
ml. of 0.01 m K ATP, 0.1 ml. of K DPN* = 660 y of DPN, 0.5 ml. of iso- 
tonic KCl if water homogenates were used or an amount to make 0.5 ml. 
if less than 0.5 ml. of isotonic homogenate was used, 0.3 ml. of 0.0267 m 
oxalacetate (see above), and 0.1 to 0.5 ml. of cold 10 per cent homogenate. 
When creatine was added, as in the case of the phosphorylation studies, 
30 mg. of the hydrate were placed in the flask before the other additions, 
and the 0.5 m KCl was decreased from 0.4 to 0.2 ml. Flasks without side 
arms were used, and were kept in ice until the homogenate had been added. 
It is possible to combine the KC], MgCh, phosphate, and cytochrome into 
a stock solution if most of the water addition is included. The ATP and 
DPN can also be combined into one solution. These two mixtures can 
be kept in the refrigerator for at least a week. The effect of a lack of DPN 


3 DPN = diphosphopyridine nucleotide, coenzyme I. 
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and cytochrome c is not striking, but they were originally added on the 
basis of the known need for these substances in the malic system (5), and the 
total operation of the Krebs cycle was considered likely in this system. 
Furthermore while some tissues might not require additional cytochrome 
cand DPN, others (such as tumors) might be expected to be deficient in 
these accessory compounds. In the work described below, various pro- 
cedures that were known to result in the loss of the effective concentration 
of cytochrome c in the cytoplasmic particles (13) were tested for their 
effects on the oxalacetic system, and, since the inclusion of DPN and cyto- 
chrome c in the reaction mixture has never given any evidence that they 
are detrimental, they were routinely included in these experiments. The 
effect of their omission and of other variations in the reaction mixture will 
be given in the next paper.! 

Observations with Various, Tissues—Experiments with various tissues 
were performed with 50 mg. of tissue per flask, added in the form of a 
10 per cent isotonic KCl homogenate, after preliminary experiments had 
indicated that this level of tissue was in the range of proportionality. The 
results are shown in Fig. 1. Each curve represents the average of four to 
six samples of tissue, each of which was run in duplicate or triplicate. 
The normal tissues were taken from white rats from the stock colony; no 
normal tissues from tumor-bearing animals have been studied. The 
hepatoma samples were primary tumors obtained through the courtesy of 
Dr. J. A. Miller and Dr. E. C. Miller; the Walker 256 and the Flexner- 
Jobling carcinoma were transplantable tumors provided by Mr. B. E. 
Kline. All tumors were non-necrotic and in good condition. 

The data in Fig. 1 show that there is considerable variation among the 
tissues, not only in terms of the initial rate of oxidation but also in terms of 
the way in which the rate changes with time. In all tissues there is a 
decline in the rate of uptake which does not appear to be the result of 
substrate depletion, but is probably caused by a decrease in the amount of 
active enzyme-substrate complex. This decline is slowest in liver but 
occurs in all of the tissues studied. In the case of the tumor samples, 
the rate of uptake was negligible, and was no greater than could be ob- 
tained in the absence of added oxalacetate (not shown in Fig. 1). The 
no substrate rate of oxidation was very low in all of the normal tissues 
except liver, in which the initial rate of oxidation was appreciable during the 
first 30 or 40 minutes (40 to 50 microliters of O2 per 50 mg. of liver) but 
declined rapidly thereafter. It seems possible that this endogenous 
respiration in liver may be related to the fact that the enzyme activity in 
liver does not decline as rapidly as in the other tissues either during the 
reaction (Fig. 1) or in the homogenate. The declining rates in the normal 
tissues suggested that the observations in the case of the tumor samples 
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might be due to the lability of the enzyme system, and numerous studies 
have been carried out to ascertain the factors involved in the breakdown of 
the enzymes involved in the reaction. 

Enzyme Breakdown in Homogenates and in Situ—The standard _pro- 
cedure in the preparation of homogenates has been to kill the animal by 
decapitation, and to remove the tissue quickly, placing it in cold isotonic 
IxCl surrounded by ice. The homogenate was then prepared in the cold 
and kept in ice until it was used, which was normally within about 10 min- 
utes. Fig. 2 shows the effect of storing the homogenates at 0° for various 
periods of time. The experiment was carried out with five different tissues 
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Fic. 1. Oxygen uptake by isotonic KC] homogenates of various tissues, 50 mg. of 
fresh tissue per flask. ‘‘Complete” reaction mixture described in the text with 
creatine omitted. 


from three to six animals for each kind of tissue. Each homogenate was 
tested in duplicate or triplicate after 0, 6, and 24 hours at 0°. The results 
are the averages of all the determinations. The tissues all showed very 
little decline in activity during the first 6 hours, but kidney, brain, and 
skeletal muscle showed considerable decline after standing overnight at 
0°. The activity in heart and liver homogenates was maintained for 24 
hours. There was slight variation among the various samples except in 
the kidney homogenates stored 24 hours, in which the per cent loss varied 
considerably. The storage at 0° is comparable to a limited dialysis; 
diffusible substances may escape from the nuclei and mitochondria and 
attain a 10-fold dilution, since a 10 per cent homogenate isemployed. The 
loss in activity may be comparable to that obtained by Gibson and Long 
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(19) in the case of pyruvic oxidase in minced heart muscle upon dialysis. 
They found that magnesium ions prevented the inactivation. 

On the other hand, the inactivation occurs in the intact tissue in situ 
in which magnesium is probably adequate (Fig. 3). For these experi- 
ments the animals were decapitated and placed in a warm room at 38°. 
In the case of skeletal muscle, brain, and kidney one sample could be taken 
from the right side and a second sample taken from the left side after a 
period at 38°. The second half of the brain was placed inside the ab- 
dominal cavity to avoid drying. Single samples of heart were taken, 
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Fia. 2. Oxygen uptake by isotonic KCl homogenates of various tissues following 
storage at 0° for 6 to 24 hours. Conditions as in Fig. 1. Experiments with tumors 
not done because of low values at zero time. 

Fia. 3. Oxygen uptake by isotonic KC] homogenates of various tissues taken from 

! decapitated rats after various periods at 38°. Conditions as in Fig.1. Experiments 
with tumors not done because of low values at zero time. 


| while several samples of liver could be obtained. In the case of pairs of 

samples, the first was not always taken at zero time: Each point on the 
| curves represents four to six determinations in duplicate. The results 
| show that during the first 30 minutes there is essentially no loss in enzyme 
! activity, but that following this period the loss is quite variable among the 
different tissues. The rapid loss in activity in the muscle and kidney is 
l of considerable physiological interest, since it correlates to some extent 
; with the ability of these tissues to return to normal following ischemia 
; (20, 21). 


The results of both studies indicate that if tissues are removed within 30 
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minutes and homogenized in the cold they may be used for the study of 
oxalacetate oxidation, or, if removed at once and homogenized, the homo- 
genate may be stored at 0° up to 6 hours.‘ In these studies it was found 
that frequently the activity of an aged preparation was normal initially 
but that the decline in rate was more pronounced than in the fresh prepara- 
tion. Neither experiment was done with tumors because the activity in 
fresh preparations was too low to measure. 

Enzyme Breakdown in Water Homogenates and at 38°—It was stated 
earlier that water homogenates of liver would not oxidize oxalacetic acid 
(2, 3). Fig. 4 shows the results of studies in which aliquots of various 
tissues were homogenized in water and in isotonic KCl and aliquots of 
each homogenate were incubated for 15 minutes at 38°. As was shown 
in Fig. 2, an aliquot of the homogenate could be held at 0° for more than 
15 minutes without loss in activity while another aliquot was being in- 
cubated at 38°. The results of these experiments could not be given in 
terms of the oxygen uptake per 20 minutes, and were plotted as total 
oxygen uptake versus time. The reason for this is apparent in the case of 
the water homogenates of kidney (Fig. 4). In these samples, the initial 
rate of oxidation was near normal, but after about 20 minutes the rate sud- 
denly fell to a very low level in comparison to the rate in the KCl homo- 
genate. In the case of the liver, homogenization in water gave almost 
complete inactivation of the enzyme system even in the case of the initial 
rate, while in brain homogenization in water gave an effect that was inter- 
mediate between what was found in kidney and in liver. 

The effect of incubating these homogenates at 38° is also shown in Fig. 
4. In 15 minutes, the destruction of activity was essentially complete in 
both types of kidney homogenate and in the KCl homogenate of brain. 
In liver, on the other hand, the activity was completely unaffected in the 
case of the KCl homogenate, incubated at 38°, while the water homogenate 
was already inactive. The greater stability of the liver KCl homogenate 
at 38° parallels its stability at 0° and may be related to its higher endoge- 
nous respiration. 

None of these procedures affects the ability of homogenates to oxidize 
succinate or malate (1, 5) but profoundly affects the ability to promote 
oxidative phosphorylation (1). The following experiments indicate that 
the ability of a homogenate to oxidize oxalacetic acid is a reflection of its 
ATP balance, and that the simple measurement of rate and duration of 
oxidation (Figs. 1 to 4), unlike the measurements of succinate or malate 


‘ Parallel experiments on these tissues showed that freezing the tissues or the 
homogenates resulted in the loss of the ability to oxidize oxalacetate. These con- 


siderations are of some importance if large numbers of tissue samples are to be stud- 
ied. 
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oxidation, provides a measure of the capacity of the homogenate to main- 
tain the ATP reservoir by oxidative phosphorylation. 

Phosphate Balance Studies—In the absence of fluoride, the breakdown 
of ATP is much more rapid than in its presence, but even in the absence 
of fluoride a temporary maintenance of ATP in terms of a constant level of 
inorganic phosphate was observed in rat kidney (3). Further experiments 
were devised to show the complex nature of the factors affecting the level 
of true inorganic phosphate in the reaction mixtures described above. 
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Fia. 4. Oxygen uptake by isotonic KC] homogenates of kidney, brain, and liver 
compared with water homogenates, showing the effect of 15 minutes incubation at 
38° prior to addition to reaction mixture. Test conditions as in Fig. 1. The solid 
lines represent fresh homogenates; the broken lines represent incubated homogenates. 
@, KCl homogenates; X, water homogenates. 


The data obtained with isotonic homogenates in complete systems may 
first be considered. 

Determinations of phosphocreatine (Fig. 5, B) and true inorganic phos- 
phate (Fig. 6, A) showed a lack of parallelism between these two quantities, 
in contrast to what might have been expected if the ATP system (adenosine 
triphosphate, adenosine diphosphate (ADP), and adenosine monophos- 
phate (AMP)) was maintained in a steady state, according to the following 
reactions 


(1) ATP + creatine = ADP + phosphocreatine 
(2) ADP + inorganie P + coupled oxidation — ATP 


Since the measurements showed more phosphocreatine formation than 
inorganic phosphate disappearance, it was concluded that the following 
over-all reaction was probably taking place. 
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(3) ATP — AMP + 2 inorganic P 


If reactions (1), (2), and (3) represented the elements of the phosphate 
balance, the measurement of the A7 phosphorus of the ATP fraction, 
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Fia. 5. Phosphate balance studies on homogenates of rat kidney. Conditions as 
in Fig. 1 except creatine was present. The solid lines represent KC] homogenates; 
the broken lines represent water homogenates. The points represent matched ex- 
periments. Variation among experiments is due in part to animals and in part to 
the level of ATP used; see Fig. 6, B. A, rate of oxidation; includes a number of ex- 
periments on water homogenates in which phosphate studies were not carried out 
B, creatine phosphate formation; the experiments with water homogenates were 
done with different levels of ATP and were compared with isotonic homogenates of 
the paired kidney. C, corrected inorganic phosphate uptake; data calculated as 
described in the text, referred to the 2 minute point on the time axis. D, ATP-A7 
phosphorus. 


together with the true inorganic phosphate and the phosphocreatine, 
should reveal the change in the dynamic equilibrium of the phosphoryla- 
tion system: Any increase in phosphocreatine not paralleled by a decrease 
in inorganic phosphate should be accompanied by an appropriate decrease 
in the A7 phosphorus of the ATP fraction. The test of this proposition is 
the addition of the three fractions. 
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(4) Phosphocreatine P + A7 P + inorganic P = =P 


According to the equations (1) to (3), 2P, which is defined by equation (4), 
should remain constant. When the actual measurements were carried 
out, it was found that =P increased for a few minutes, then tended to re- 
main constant, and then increased again (Fig. 6, C). 
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Fic. 6. Phosphate balance studies on homogenates of rat kidney; continuation of 
data in Fig. 5. A, true inorganic phosphate; B, total acid-soluble phosphate. The 
figures 124, 185, and 248 refer to the theoretical micrograms of ATP phosphorus added 
per flask. The point symbols correspond to the similar symbols of Fig. 5. C, sum 
of the values for the inorganic phosphorus, phosphocreatine, and ATP 47 phosphorus. 
For discussion of Phases I, I1, and III see the text. 


Since an increase in YP is not explainable solely in terms of equations 
(1) to (3), other possibilities must be considered. The obvious possibility 
that nucleoproteins and phospholipides in the homogenate were liberating 
inorganic phosphate can be eliminated on the basis of the data in Fig. 6, 
6b. The different levels shown represent experiments in which different 
amounts of ATP were added, but it is clear that in each case the total acid- 
soluble phosphate did not change significantly during the experimental 
period. Consequently the increases in ZP shown in Fig. 6, C must have 
come from changes within the acid-soluble fraction. 
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In addition to reaction (3) inorganic phosphate can be formed from the 
breakdown of AMP* to adenosine by reaction (5): 


(5) AMP — adenosine + inorganic phosphate 


following the occurrence of reaction (3). With this in mind, the data in 
Figs. 5 and 6 become much more understandable, and the course of the re- 
action can be divided into three phases, which have been indicated in Fig. 
6, B but which can be seen in several of the other measurements in Figs. 5 
and 6 as well. 

During Phase I, reactions (3) and (5) predominated: ATP broke down to 
inorganic phosphate (reaction (3)) with little or no transfer to creatine 
(reaction (1)), while the sudden formation of AMP provided an additional 
source of inorganic phosphate. During this period oxygen uptake was not 
being measured, but it appears to have been submaximal, since the first 10 
minute period of oxygen uptake measurement usually gave a lower rate 
than the second 10 minute period. Furthermore, this period, which was 
only a few minutes long, was one of transitional temperature and probable 
inadequate oxygenation prior to the beginning of shaking. 

With the establishment of oxygenation and the temperature of 38°, the 
fall in A7 phosphorus ceased and Phase If began. Oxygen uptake ac- 
companied by the disappearance of inorganic phosphate occurred and 
the A7 phosphate level began to rise and level off at a steady state which 
was accompanied by the formation of phosphocreatine. The fact that the 
=P tended to remain constant during this period, while the A7 could not 
regain the original levels, suggests that AMP once dephosphorylated is no 
longer available for rephosphorylation to ATP.® Studies with AMP 
substituted for ATP suggested that it does not remain as such in this reac- 
tion mixture. In this case the A7 phosphorus was zero at zero time and 
rose to levels that were less than were attained with equimolar levels of 
ATP, while the =P increased simultaneously. In these experiments, the 
oxygen uptake, phosphocreatine formation, and corrected inorganic phos- 
phate uptake had about the same values as in parallel experiments with 
ATP. There appears to be a continuous drain on the ATP system in the 
form of reaction (5) which is rapidly accelerated when reaction (2) is slowed 
down and which is minimized by the operation of reaction (2) while oxida- 
tion is active. It is likely that the decay of the ATP system is paralleled 
by a deterioration of the enzyme system involved in oxidative phosphoryla- 


* Kornberg and Lindberg (22) have found in kidney a new DPNase that is not in- 
hibited by nicotinamide (cf. (3) p. 34). Their enzyme splits AMP from DPN, and 
the AMP would then be available for reactions (3) and (2) above. 

‘ The possibility that this may be due to the deamination of adenosine to form 
inosine is currently being investigated. 
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tion; so that the two processes, while not synonymous, are closely related. 

Phase III of the reaction was seen when the rate of oxygen uptake began 
to fall and the A7 phosphate level began to decrease. At this time the A7 
phosphate level fell much more rapidly than the phosphocreatine level, 
showing that, just as in Phase I, reaction (1) is much slower than reaction 
(3). Thus in numerous experiments, the A7 phosphorus level could be 
near zero While the phosphocreatine level was quite high. It is clear of 
eourse that the operation of reaction (5) following reaction (3) can prevent 
the reversal of reaction (1). These data show that the direct dephos- 
phorylation of phosphocreatine (see (23)), if it occurred in these reaction 
mixtures, was slow enough to permit the occurrence of fairly high levels of 
phosphocreatine even when the A7 P was being rapidly dissipated. With 
the loss of the A7 P and the marked decrease in oxidation rate, the =P 
increased toward the level of the total acid-soluble phosphorus, and the 
true inorganic phosphate level increased. The breakdown of DPN to 
fragments that included inorganic phosphate may have occurred to some 
extent in this period;> evidence bearing on this may be seen in the experi- 
ments with water homogenates. 

In the case of water homogenates of kidney, it will be recalled that 
oxalacetate oxidation over short periods (Fig. 4; cf. (2, 3)) was possible, 
but that the reaction soon failed, whereas in the isotonic homogenates it 
continued for a longer period. The data in Figs. 5 and 6 provided some 
insight into the reasons for the oxidative failure. Although the initial 
rate of oxygen uptake was about as good in the water homogenates as in the 
isotonic homogenates, the ATP was rapidly depleted and was never re- 
built. Some phosphocreatine was formed but it was evidently at the ex- 
pense of the A7 P, because the corrected inorganic phosphate uptake did 
not parallel it as in the case of the isotonic homogenates; in fact, the latter 
data provide the key to the difference between the two types of homoge- 
nate. Evidently the water treatment does not destroy the oxidative 
mechanisms as such but prevents their effective utilization for the main- 
tenance of the ATP system, while the failure to maintain the ATP sys- 
tem is correlated with the decay of the oxidative system. 

DISCUSSION 

While further discussion of the experimental details is probably not 
warranted, it is important to note that the use of the isotonic homogenate 
is highly important in the development of enzyme systems that are capable 
of utilizing oxidative energy for endergonic syntheses. It would be naive 
to assume, however, that isotonic KCl represents the ideal homogenization 
medium, and the importance of further work such as the study of hyper- 
tonic sucrose media (13, 24) should be stressed. 
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The observation (Fig. 1) that isotonic tumor homogenates are unable to 
oxidize oxalacetate under the conditions described above does not prove 
that the original tumors are devoid of one or more of the enzymes required 
for this oxidation, although it seems likely that the tumors must contain 
very low amounts of the enzyme system. The data could also be obtained 
if the phosphorylating mechanisms that maintain the oxidative system 
(and are maintained by it) are inadequate to keep pace with the decay of 
the oxidative system: the isotonic tumor homogenates that have been 
studied could have little or none of the oxidative system or they could have 
a preponderance of the breakdown mechanisms such that no activity 
could be demonstrated under the conditions employed. In either case, 
the fact remains that a marked difference between a number of normal 
tissues and tumors has been demonstrated. One of the differences between 
tumors and normal tissues is the much higher content in vivo of lactic acid 
in the tumors (25). With this in mind, the experiment shown in Fig. 3 
is important because it shows that normal tissues can be left in situ for 
periods long enough to build up a lactic acid content greater than is found 
in tumors (26) without a decrease in the activity of the oxidizing system. 

The inactivity of the tumor homogenates cannot be attributed solely 
to high dephosphorylative mechanisms because homogenates of the same 
tumors have been shown in this laboratory to maintain their glycolytic 
activity over long periods of time (27) and to maintain the ATP system 
by means of the energy of glycolysis (28). The ability of aerobically 
glycolyzing homogenates (with a maintained ATP system) to metabolize 
oxalacetic acid is being studied in terms of the hypothesis that in tumors 
the end-products of glycolysis may be converted to building blocks for 
growth instead of being burned to CO, and water (16). 

The establishing of the conditions for handling tissues and. homogenates 
in order to obtain oxalacetate oxidation was a preliminary to further studies 
designed to establish the experimental basis for the components of the 
reaction mixture.’ It is at present impossible to maintain the ATP system 
in normal tissues for more than limited periods by means of oxidative 
mechanisms, and the reasons for the decay are still not fully understood. 
One of the dilemmas that confronts us is the fact that the combustion of the 
salts of the acids of the Krebs cycle leads to a gradual alkalization of the 
medium and consequently to an acceleration of ATP breakdown (29). 
One solution of this problem would be the use of glucose to form lactic 
acid but this reaction has not been obtained in rat liver and kidney;’ ¢f. 
also (3). 

Another difficulty is our inability to check the breakdown of key com- 


7LePage, G. A., unpublished work. 
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ponents of the oxidative phosphorylation system by the action of pros- 
thetic group-removing enzymes, dephosphorylases, deaminases, nucleo- 
tidases, etc. Possibly the use of washed residues (8, 12, 15) tends to remove 
some of these enzymes while retaining the oxidative phosphorylation system 
in the particulate material, but experiments by Schneider in this laboratory 
have shown that in the case of liver, at least, the whole homogenate has 
greater activity than any combination of its sedimentable components. 

It is apparent from the data in Figs. 5 and 6 that the study of inorganic 
phosphate uptake in homogenates cannot be undertaken on the basis of 
the measurement of inorganic phosphate alone, owing to the large number 
of reactions that involve the formation and removal of this compound. 
It is also clear that the occurrence of phases of accelerating and decelerat- 
ing phosphate uptake must be taken into consideration if exact data on 
efficiency of phosphorylation mechanisms are to be obtained. 


SUMMARY 


1. The ability of whole homogenates of rat kidney, heart, liver, skeletal 
muscle, and brain to oxidize oxalacetate in the presence of magnesium ions, 
adenosine triphosphate (ATP), inorganic phosphate, diphosphopyridine 
nucleotide, and cytochrome c was determined. 

2. Samples of primary hepatoma and Walker 256 and Flexner-Jobling 
rat tumors took up negligible amounts of oxygen in comparison to the 
normal tissues studied under the same conditions. 

3. Isotonic KC] homogenates were found to give much better results 
than water homogenates on the basis of comparisons made with kidney, 
liver, and brain. 

4, Activity was measured in KC] homogenates stored for 6 and 24 hours 
at 0° and in IXC] and in water homogenates incubated 15 minutes at 38°, as 
well as in homogenates from tissues remaining at 38° in silu in decapi- 
tated animals for 1 to 4 hours. Fach tissue gave different results, but 
there was no loss in activity in any of the tissues in homogenates stored 
at 0° up to 6 hours or in ischemic tissues in stlu up to 30 minutes. 15 
minutes at 38° inactivated the enzyme in kidney and in brain but not in 
liver homogenates. 

5. Studies of phosphate balance were made on KC] and on water homo- 
genates of rat kidney. Measurements of true inorganic phosphate did not 
yield figures for phosphate uptake that could be compared with phospho- 
creatine formation, but, when corrected for changes in A7 phosphorus of 
ATP and for inorganic phosphate not coming from the A7 fraction, the 
figures for inorganic phosphate uptake were parallel to the figures for phos- 
phocreatine formation. Homogenization in water results in an increase 
in dephosphorylation reactions relative to phosphorylation reactions; so 
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that any systems that are dependent upon the maintenance of the ATP 
system are weakened or lost. 


The authors wish to acknowledge the technical assistance of Mr. Johp 
Kallenbach in connection with some of the manometric measurements. 
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PARTIAL ACID HYDROLYSATES OF PROTEINS 


yI. ASSAY OF LIQUID PROTEIN HYDROLYSATES IN PROTEIN-DEPLETED 
RATS* 


By DOUGLAS V. FROST ann HARRY R. SANDY 


(From the Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago) 
(Received for publication, April 21, 1948) 


Experiments to determine the comparative nutritive value of partial 
acid hydrolysates of various proteins have been carried out for several 
years in this laboratory. Most of this work has involved studies of nitrogen 
balance in dogs wherein the hydrolysates were administered intravenously. 
Short term experiments, z.e. 4 to 5 days, were used to determine minimum 
nitrogen levels at which the N balance could be maintained (1,2). In these 
experiments 2, 4, and 6 hour hydrolysates of casein and fibrin (3) all ap- 
peared to be well utilized and capable of maintaining the balance at levels 
of 120 to 150 mg. of N per kilo per day. The casein hydrolysates did not 
support the balance at this low level unless fortified with sulfur amino 
acids. In subsequent longer term experiments (4) fibrin hydrolysates 
proved adequate to support dogs in nitrogen balance at a level of 120 mg. 
of N per kilo per day for 15 weeks, whereas dogs on somewhat higher levels 
of casein hydrolysate failed completely in a few weeks. On the basis of 
these and other experiments it was concluded that short term nitrogen 
balance studies in normal adult dogs may be misleading and that long term 
experiments at low levels of nitrogen are more significant. 

Another method of approach tested the ability of hydrolysates to bring 
about rapid recovery of severely depleted dogs when given in massive 
dosage (5). In these studies partial acid hydrolysates of fibrin were again 
better utilized than those of casein. Because the casein and fibrin hy- 
drolysates did not appear to differ markedly in essential amino acid value 
(5), it was deduced that the better utilization of fibrin hydrolysate might 
be due to better utilization of the bound (peptide) amino acids of fibrin 
hydrolysate. Christensen, Lynch, Decker, and Powers (6) have reported 
a somewhat lower excretion of bound amino acids in humans following 
infusion of partial acid hydrolysates of fibrin than after infusion of an 
enzymatic digest of casein. These findings point to the need for intra- 
venous studies in the final assessment of intravenous hydrolysates which 
contain a significant proportion of their total amino acids in bound form. 

* Presented in part before the Division of Medicinal Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society, New York, September 17, 1947. 
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Although there is an obvious advantage in the intravenous method, 
certain practical difficulties arise in the use of dogs as assay animals. 
Dogs available for use in most laboratories vary as to age, breed, and nutri. 
tional history and do not compare in degree of standardization as test 
agents with the rat. Also there are large quantitative differences between 
requirements for growth and maintenance. Hegsted, Hay, and Stare (7) 
have estimated that no more than 1.6 mg. of tryptophan and 15 mg, of 
isoleucine per kilo of body weight per day are required for nitrogen balance 
in the adult dog, whereas the similar requirements for maximum growth in 
rats were estimated to be 94 mg. and 880 mg. respectively. Furthermore 
the amino acid requirements of the rat are better known than are those of 
the dog. We were thus influenced to seek a rapid and fairly precise method 
for screening and control purposes with rats. A method which would 
clearly reveal the amino acid adequacy of essential amino acids in liquid 
protein hydrolysates, and would not necessitate drying the hydrolysates, 
appeared most desirable. 

The method described herein is based on the rat repletion method of 
Wissler, Steffee, Woolridge, Penditt, and Cannon (8) and Frazier, Wissler, 
Steffee, Woolridge, and Cannon (9). These authors have established that 
lack of any one of nine amino acids essential for the adult rat results in 
prompt deficiency symptoms, which are as promptly corrected by return 
of the missing amino acid to the dict. Their results are qualitatively 
similar to those reported extensively by Rose (10). The repletion method 
is more rapid than the rat growth method and is particularly adapted to 
the problem in hand because of the ability of adult rats to consume large 
volumes of liquid nutrients, as previously described (8, 11). Several 
applications of the method are described. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


All rats used were from our own colony, which has been inbred for many 
years. Vigorous, rapidly growing, young adult male rats were raised on 
breeder stock diet until they weighed 160 to 220 gm. They were then 
placed on Diet NP4 for 12 days, during which they uniformly lost about 
one-fourth of their initial body weight. Shorter depletion periods did 
not give as satisfactory results as the 12 day cepletion. The highly 
purified protein-free diet, Diet NP4, which contains only 0.02 to 0.05 per 
cent nitrogen, is made up as follows: sucrose 83, Salt Mixture 1 (U.S. P.) 
4, agar 1.4, Primex 4.2, corn oil 4.2, cod liver oil 1.4, choline chloride 0.15, 
and inositol 0.14 gm.; thiamine hydrochloride 0.6, riboflavin 1.2, pyridoxine 
hydrochloride 0.6, calcium pantothenate 5.0, nicotinic acid 3.7, mixed 
tocopherols 2.5, and ascorbic acid 14 mg. per 100 gm. of diet. 

The rats were supplied the 5 per cent hydrolysates in 60 cc. test-tubes 
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attached to the cages. Aluminum drinking fountains with rather broad 
planed rims were used. No loss of the solutions occurred from siphoning 
with this type of drinking tip. Unless otherwise indicated, no water was 
given. ‘The non-protein diet was fed ad libitum. Final weighings were 
made 24 hours after the last hydrolysate feeding. In order to orient the 
rats equally the following procedure was adopted. After a 12 day depletion 
all rats are offered 40 to 50 cc. daily of a standard 5 per cent hydrolysate for 
3days. During this period the rats learn to drink at nearly the maximum 
rate. They are returned to the non-protein diet with water for 3 more days, 
during which they again lose weight. Rats thus prepared usually consume 
the entire allotment of hydrolysate subsequently offered to them, and con- 
tinue to do so provided no amino acid deficiency is present. Groups of 
fifteen to thirty rats were prepared at atime. Groups for individual assays 
numbered four to seven rats. Because of the small size of the groups 
conclusions are based only on experiments which have been repeated two 
or three times with the same general results. In experiments in which 
the intake was limited to 0.12 to 0.32 gm. of N per rat per day, a single 
measured volume of solution was fed daily. In all instances in which 
there was good balance of the essential amino acids this volume was taken 
before bacterial growth became visible. During feeding ad libitum the 
drinking tubes were filled twice daily. An advantage of the method is 
the ease and accuracy of measuring the liquid and nitrogen intake cach 
day. 

The essential amino acids were determined in most of the hydrolysates 
studied. Tryptophan was determined colorimetrically directly on the 
unchanged hydrolysates by the method of Graham, Smith, Hier, and 
Klein (12). This modification of the method, which depends on the color 
formed by the reaction of tryptophan with p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde, 
gives somewhat lower values for tryptophan in fibrin hydrolysates than 
does that of Horn and Jones (13), previously used in our laboratory. 
Cystine was determined by the method of Folin and Marenzi (14) and 
methionine as described by White and Koch (15). The remaining essential 
amino acids were determined microbiologically by the method of Stokes, 
Gunness, Dwyer, and Caswell (16). Free amino acid nitrogen determina- 
tions were made by the ninhydrin method of Van Slyke, Dillon, 
MacF adyen, and Hamilton (17). 

Assay of Dried Proteins—For purposes of comparison a number of dried 
powdered proteins were fed in small cups attached to the cage wall by 
metal clips. Water was offered ad libitum. All proteins were fed at a 
level to supply 0.24 gm. of N per rat perday. The fibrin, casein, and wheat 
gluten supplements were completely, or nearly completely, consumed by 
all of the rats in these groups. The beef muscle, which had been extracted 
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with benzene, and the defatted whole egg were refused by some of the rats 
in these groups. ‘The results are shown in Table I. 

Repeated Use of Rats—The adaptability and economy of the method 
could be extended if rats could be used for repeated experiments. This 
procedure was tried through three regular runs of similar fibrin hydroly. 
sates, starting with rats of original weights of 160 to 210 gm. In the second 
and third assays, we dispensed with the drinking trial because the rats 
were already trained to drink at the maximum rate. Results of the first 
two assays Were quite similar. 

Because the general condition of the rats appeared to deteriorate some. 
what through three consecutive assays, further experiments were tried in 


TABLE | 
Assay of Dry Protcin Supplements Fed Separate from Non-Protein Diet at Level of 
0.24 Gm. of N per Day 





| 


Weight gain 


Protein® N content No. of rats | _—om | — —_— 2 

| Range Average 

per cent per cent gm, | me 

Fibrin. . ae 15:1 4 100 58-60 58 
Casein... :<.. 13.22 6 96 27-52 44.3 
Wheat gluten. . 12.65 6 98 11-26 18.8 
Beef muscle (defatted) 15.65 { 100 39-53 45.5 
Whole egg (defatted) 12.16 3 91 | 52-57 54.7 


* The casein, defatted beef muscle, defatted whole egg, and wheat gluten were 
kindly supplied by the Bureau of Biological Research of Rutgers University as part 
of a collaborative study. Two of six rats started on beef muscle and three of six 
rats on whole egg failed to take the supplements and are not included in the averages 


which the rats were returned to the stock breeder diet for 4 days prior to 
the third depletion. When this was done, the condition of the rats for 
the third assay was greatly improved, and responses very close to those of 
the prior assays were obtained. The variation in average weight gain in 
repeated assay of the same preparation in the same rats was less than 10 
per cent. When minimum responses have been obtained on any assay, a 
transfer to the stock diet for 4 to 5 days has served well to prepare rats for 
further work. 

In general the results reported herein involved only one use of the 
animals; however, the results at hand suggest that repeated use of the 
animals is feasible with proper conditioning between experiments. 

Nitrogen Feeding Levels—Volumetric feeding of the liquid hydrolysates 
provided a good opportunity to study the response to different nitrogen 
levels. The observation was made that liquid feeding ad libitum could be 
used advantageously to reveal gross differences in amino acid adequacy of 
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hydrolysates, but that minor differences were sharpened by controlled 
jsonitrogenous feeding. On ad libitum feeding, rats consumed as much as 
80 ec. per day of certain hydrolysate solutions, equal to 0.5 gm.of N. The 
general intake, however, of well balanced hydrolysates was 55 to 60 cc. per 
day, equal to about 0.35 to 0.4 gm. of N. Ratios of nitrogen efficiency 
calculated from ad libitum feeding of different hydrolysates showed close 
correlation with weight gain. The present study was undertaken to 
determine the levels at which the nitrogen efficiency would be highest for a 
representative fibrin hydrolysate.!| This level was then chosen for general 
assay purposes. 

For the study herein reported we used a 5 per cent partial acid hydroly- 
sate of fibrin with 5 per cent dextrose which contained about one-third of 
its amino acids in peptide form. The hydrolysate solids contained the 
following percentages of amino acids, calculated to 16 per cent N: iso- 
leucine 5.1, leucine 7.5, valine 4.2, lysine 8.8, histidine 3.4, arginine 7.5, 
tryptophan 1.0, methionine 3.4, cystine 2.3, threonine 6.6, phenylalanine 
3.4, tyrosine 1.5, glutamic acid 13.9. Four groups of rats were oriented 
to liquid feeding in the usual way and were fed the liquid hydrolysate at 
levels of 0.12, 0.18, 0.24, and 0.3 gm. of N per rat perday. The amounts 
of liquid hydrolysate fed daily to the rats in each group were 17.2, 25.8, 
34.4, and 43 cc., respectively. All rats were allowed water and the non- 
protein diet ad libitum. Very little water was taken, whereas the hydroly- 
sate allotments were consumed by all rats throughout. The rats on the 
lowest level generally drank their daily allotment within an hour after it 
was offered. 

The results are shown in Fig. 1. ‘The nitrogen efficiency ratios on the 
four groups were 12.1, 12.5, 10, and 9.3, respectively. 

Time of Assay—Although a 12 day recovery period appears advantageous 
for most assays, extension of the time to 15 to 18 days may be needed to 
develop significant differences between materials of rather close nutritive 
value. For instance, partial acid hydrolysates made from fibrin which 
contained a considerable amount of plasma protein appeared to contain a 
limiting level of isoleucine, 7.e. about 3.0 per cent on a dry basis. In order 
to determine the effect of added isoleucine, two equal groups of four rats 
each were formed. After a 12 day depletion the separate groups were fed 
ad libitum the 5 per cent hydrolysate and the hydrolysate to which was 
added 0.2 per cent of a leucine-isoleucine concentrate. This addition was 
equal to about L per cent of each amino acid on a dry basis. ‘The isoleucine 
concentrate contained 43 per cent isoleucine and 45 per cent leucine as 
determined by microbiological assay. 

‘ Partial acid hydrolysate of purified fibrin for intravenous administration is sold 
under the trade name, Aminosol. 
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The results are shown in Fig. 2 together with a record of the 12 day 
weight recovery of six rats on a hydrolysate of purified fibrin which cop. 
tained 4.6 per cent isoleucine. All of the rats which received the extra 
isoleucine had gained more than any of the rats on the unfortified hydroly. 
sate after the 18th day of the assay and the difference appeared significant, 
Repetition of this experiment in a 12 day assay again revealed a small 
average increase in growth response on addition of synthetic DL-isoleucine 
to the crude fibrin hydrolysate. These results indicate that a longer 
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Fia. 1. The arrows indicate the point at which feeding the fibrin hydrolysate at 
the four different intake levels was started. All rats were prepared for assay by a 


12 day depletion period, a 3 day drinking trial on a standard fibrin hydrolysate, anda 
3 day redepletion. 


assay period than 12 days may be desirable, depending on the purpose for 
which it is used. For purposes of routine testing, a somewhat shorter 
period than 12 days may prove adequate, particularly when the nitrogen 
intake is limited to a critical level. 

The isoleucine requirement for a maximum rate of repletion was caleu- 
lated to be somewhat in excess of 75 mg. per rat per day. 

Requirement for Tryptophan—Frazier et al. (9) indicated that in complete 
amino acid mixtures an intake of 18 mg. per day of pL-tryptophan supplied 
the need for this amino acid for good weight recovery in adult protein- 
depleted rats, but that 9 mg. of pL-tryptophan were distinctly limiting and 
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gave only a very small response. As a result of many experiments the 
fact became clear that partial acid hydrolysates of fibrin which contained 
upwards of 0.9 per cent natural tryptophan on a dry basis gave uniformly 
rapid weight recovery in depleted rats. When fed ad libitum, such hy- 
drolysates supplied about 24 mg. of tryptophan per rat per day, with a 
12 day weight recovery of about 60 to 65 gm. Hydrolysates which con- 
tained 0.6 per cent tryptophan under similar conditions supported an 
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Fic. 2. Weight response at 12 and 18 days of protein-depleted rats (males) to ad 
libitum fending of partial acid hydrolysates of crude fibrin alone and fortified with 
equal parts of leucine and isoleucine at a level of 1 per cent of the hydrolysate solids. 
Comparison with partial acid hydrolysate of purified fibrin. The solutions each con- 
tained 5 per cent hydrolysate and 5 per cent dextrose. The solid lines indicate the 
first 12 days of the supplement; the broken lines, the 6 additional days of supplement. 


average weight gain of only about 40 gm., with a tryptophan intake of 
about 14 mg. per rat per day. 

In order to make the effect of a limiting deficiency of tryptophan more 
critical, experiments were run in which the hydrolysate intake was limited 
to supply 0.24 gm. of N per rat day. Previous work had shown that the 
maximum weight recovery on various hydrolysates fed at this level is 50 
to 55 gm. in 12 days. For the experiments a 5 per cent fibrin hydrolysate 
was selected which was known to contain a limiting level of tryptophan; 
i.e., 0.68 per cent on the basis of the hydrolysate solids. To part of this 
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was added an amount of pL-tryptophan to give 0.92 per cent on a dry 
basis. The experiment was carried out with two groups of six rats each. 
as shown in Fig. 3. 

The considerable difference in weight gain for the two groups of rats js 
shown in Fig. 3. The 12 mg. daily level of tryptophan is clearly too low 
for best performance. The level of 16.5 mg. is thought to be about opti. 
mum at the level of nitrogen intake studied. A somewhat higher level. 
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Fig. 3. Weight response of protein-depleted rats (males) to controlled feeding of a 


partial acid hydrolysate of purified fibrin alone and with 0.24 per cent pL-tryptophan 
added on the hydrolysate solids. The solutions fed contained 0.24 gm. of N per day 
The assay includes a 3 day orientation period during which the liquid hydrolysate 
was fed ad libitum, followed by a 3 day depletion before the assay. 


z.e. 18 to 20 mg. per rat per day, is required for the maximum response 0! 
about 60 to 65 gm. under conditions of ad libitum feeding. — 

Effect of Degree of Hydrolysis—The availability of partial acid hydroly- 
sates of fibrin of varying degrees of hydrolysis offered the opportunity to 
study the effect of the progressive destruction of strepogenin on nutritive 
value. Five separate hydrolysates varying widely in the degree of hydroly- 
sis were compared in the repletion test. The hydrolysis conditions used 
were similar in each instance except that the degree of hydrolysis was 
varied by the time of heating in acid. ‘The ratio of free amino acid nitrogen 
to total nitrogen ranged from 42 to 74 per cent in the hydrolysates studied. 
Complete hydrolysates of fibrin have a ratio of 75 to 76 per cent. 
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The tryptophan was completely destroyed in Lot 705K308, in which the 
hydrolysis was nearly complete. When necessary, L-tryptophan was added 
50 that the content of all hydrolysates would be similar, 7.e., 1.0 per cent 
tryptophan on the basis of 16 per cent nitrogen. Also all hydrolysates 
were similarly fortified to supply 3.2 per cent methionine and 2.7 per cent 
cystine. 

“The strepogenin content of the hydrolysates was determined micro- 
biologically with Lactobacillus casei, as described by Sprince and Woolley 
(18). According to their practice Wilson liver fraction L was arbitrarily 


TABLE II 


Effect of Degree of Hydrolysis and Strepogenin Content of Acid Hydrolysates of Fibrin 
on Repletion Response to Feeding ad Libitum 


Strepogenin 


Fibrin hydrolysate,* yy. qrotysigt | COOH-N. | 12 day repletion assole | paar 
lot No to total N Trl (Lactobacillus 
No. of rats Range Average | casei assay)} 
hrs per cent gm. gm, 
702K300 . Neceat 6 $2 9 17-74 60 2.3 
704K300. .. ; 7 44 | 9 40-56 51 1.6 
702K302.... S 48 6 47-58 55 1.3 
706K312 11 55 6 47-65 56 0.7 
705K308 . 18 74 | 7 4-80 | 63 0 
Complete hydroly- | 
OO: iecsccdine ‘4 75-76 | 0 


* All lots contained 5 per cent fibrin hydrolysate and 5 per cent dextrose, and 
were made to contain equal levels of tryptophan, methionine, and cystine. 

+t Hydrolysis was carried out at 10 to 20 per cent protein concentration with a 
ratio of H»SO, to fibrin of 1.2:1. The complete hydrolysate was further hydro 
lyzed with 8 n HCI for 8 hours. 

t Liver fraction L (Wilson) = 1. 





assigned a value of unity and the potency of the hydrolysate solids was 
expressed in relation to this standard. 

The five hydrolysates made to 5 per cent solids were assayed by the rat 
repletion method with feeding ad libitum. From six to eleven rats were 
used in each group. Records of liquid intake were kept throughout the 
12 day period so that nitrogen efficiency ratios could be calculated. All 
of the hydrolysates were well taken, the intake averaging about 55 to 60 ce. 
per day. 

The degree of hydrolysis, the average 12 day weight gains, and the 
relative strepogenin content of the five hydrolysates are shown in Table II. 
The data indicate that there is no failure in nutritive value as measured by 
this test following destruction of almost all of the strepogenin originally 
present in the protein. Nitrogen efficiency values in the narrow range of 
12.6 to 13.8 were obtained for the different hydrolysates. 
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The lot of fibrin hydrolysate in which hydrolysis was nearly complete, 
Lot 705K308, was also tested at the level of 0.24 gm. of N. The average 
weight gain of six rats under these conditions was 52 gm. (range, 41 to 69 
gm.), which is about the maximum obtained with partial hydrolysates of 
fibrin. 

Partial Acid Hydrolysates of Casein—Experiments with partial acid 
hydrolysates of casein are particularly interesting with regard to the 
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Fic. 4. Weight response of protein-depleted rats (males) to the controlled feeding 
of partial acid hydrolysates of casein alone and fortified with pL-tryptophan and pL- 
methionine. New rats after a 3 day orientation period were used in the first in- 
stance; rats twice depleted in the latter case. The solutions contained 5 per cent 
hydrolysate only. 


utilization of the sulfur amino acids. Experiments were carried out with a 
casein hydrolysate which contained about 75 per cent bound amino acids. 
The essential amino acid content, calculated to 16 per cent N, is as follows: 
isoleucine 4.5, leucine 8.4, valine 6.4, threonine 4.2, methionine 2.8, cystine 
1.5, phenylalanine 3.7, tyrosine 4.2, tryptophan 0.4, lysine 8.1, histidine 3.2, 
and arginine 3.4. The hydrolysate was fortified during manufacture 
with 0.8 per cent cystine above the normal level of 0.7 per cent. Assay 
results on this hydrolysate at a level of 0.24 gm. of N per day are shown in 
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fig. 4. Only 47 per cent of the liquid allotment was taken and a weight 
loss occurred in all rats. 

The tryptophan deficiency was corrected by addition of pL-tryptophan 
to a level of 1.6 per cent on 16 per cent N. pi-Methionine was added to 
supply a total of 6.29 per cent. The hydrolysate was fed at a level of 
0.24 gm. of N per day and the average intake was 88 per cent of the allot- 
ment. Growth responses for the hydrolysate fortified in this way are 
shown in Fig. 4. 

Further experiments were conducted in which the original hydrolysate 
was fortified with pi-tryptophan at the same level as above. The casein 
hydrolysate fortified with tryptophan supported an average weight re- 
covery of 30 gm. (range 20 to 41 gm.) in 12 days in six rats. The rats took 
93 per cent of the allotment of 0.24 gm. of N per rat per day. 


DISCUSSION 


The primary role played by the “indispensable” amino acids, lysine, 
histidine, isoleucine, leucine, valine, threonine, tryptophan, and phenyl- 
alanine, has been clarified by Rose and his coworkers for growth in rats and 
maintenance in adult humans (10), and by Cannon’s group (9) for repletion 
in adult protein-depleted rats. The present method imposes highly 
critical conditions in the use of still growing, nearly adult rats for depletion. 
The stimuli for growth and repletion occur simultaneously and deficiencies 
in assay materials promptly become manifest. 

Frazier et al. (9) have reported that amino acid mixtures patterned 
after casein support as great or greater repletion responses as an isonitrog- 
enous amount of casein. Our experience (11) has been that amino acid 
mixtures produce a somewhat greater response than casein. ‘This has been 
true, despite the unavailability of the p forms of valine, isoleucine, and 
threonine used in the mixtures. Direct comparisons are further com- 
plicated by the fact that cas»in contains about 10 per cent of its nitrogen 
in the amide groups of asparagine and glutamine. The finding that pro- 
gressive destruction of strepogenin does not reduce the repletion response 
to ad libitum feeding strongly supports the thesis that adult protein-de- 
pleted rats do not require strepogenin for maximum recovery. 

Somewhat opposed to the hypothesis that proteins and protein hydroly- 
sates contain amino acids combined in a way which provides a nutritional 
advantage, such as that ascribed to strepogenin for the growth of young 
rats (19), are the repeated findings in this laboratory that complete acid 
hydrolysates of proteins fortified with tryptophan are not generally in- 
ferior, and may even be superior, to the original proteins. Risser (20) 
reported that complete hydrolysates of casein fortified with tryptophan 
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and cysteine are slightly more effective in maintaining nitrogen balance 


orally in dogs at minimum levels than is whole casein fortified with the 
same amount of cysteine. As previously discussed, partial acid hydroly. 
sates of casein appear to be less well utilized on injection than partial acid 
hydrolysates of fibrin (4, 5). In the present experiments there is furthe; 
evidence that the failure in utilization of casein and casein hydrolysates 
involves the sulfur amino acids, particularly methionine. 

The following average weight gains for 12 days, from the above data 
and Table II, are illustrative: casein 44 gm., casein hydrolysate fortified 
with tryptophan and cysteine 30 gm., casein hydrolysate fortified with 
tryptophan, cysteine, and methionine 53 gm., and fibrin 58 gm. The total 
sulfur amino acid content of these preparations was determined as 3.6, 4.3, 
7.8, and 3.8 per cent respectively. The methionine contents of casein 
and fibrin were found by analysis, and are generally reported to be about 
3 and 2.2 per cent respectively. In these experiments, as in the previous 
work with dogs (5), fortification of partial acid hydrolysates of casein 
with cysteine to a level of total sulfur amino acids in excess of that in fibrin 
is insufficient to correct the sulfur amino acid deficiency. Fortification 
with adequate methionine, however, appears to improve the nutritive 
character of this type of casein hydrolysate greatly. It is of further 
interest to note that pure amino acid mixtures, patterned after casein 
and made to contain about 3.8 per cent total sulfur amino acids, supported 
nearly maximum repletion responses: and no evidence of a sulfur amino 
acid deficit was apparent (11). Experiments are under way to determine 
the minimum sulfur amino acid requirements for repletion. This appears 
from the data in hand to be no more than 70 mg. per rat per day. 

The ratio of sulfuric acid to fibrin used in these experiments was 1.2:1, 
about 50 per cent greater than the ratio used previously (8-5). Experience 
in this laboratory with the hydrolysis of proteins, particularly recent work 
by Dr. G. F. Lambert, has indicated that fibrin is unusual with regard to 
the ease with which it undergoes acid hydrolysis. Although complete 
destruction of tryptophan, as well as strepogenin, occurred under the 
conditions used for complete hydrolysis, no significant destruction of other 
essential amino acids was thought to occur. Casein is considerably more 
resistant to acid hydrolysis than fibrin and requires rather drastic conditions 
for completion of hydrolysis. Because of the many interactions which 
take place during the hydrolysis of proteins it is difficult to assess the 
resulting hydrolysates in relation to the whole protein. The use of fibrin 


may reduce these uncertainties to some extent; however, the final answer 
must be based on comparisons between purified proteins and their counter- 


part mixtures of pure L-amino acids. 
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SUMMARY 


A relatively rapid method for assaying the nutritive value of liquid 
protein hydrolysates, based on weight regeneration in protein-depleted 
rats, is described. A feeding level of 0.24 gm. of N per rat per day was 
found to give the highest nitrogen efficiency ratio in the case of a partial 


. gcid hydrolysate of fibrin, and was adopted as a standard feeding level. 


Several whole proteins were assayed as dry supplements separate from the 
diet at the 0.24 gm. of N level. 

Partial acid hydrolysates of fibrin were assayed with regard to the 
optimum level of tryptoph@ and isoleucine. The requirement for trypto- 
phan for maximum weight gain was estimated at about 18 to 20 mg. per 
day. The similar requirement for isoleucine was somewhat greater than 
75 mg. per day. Experiments with partial acid hydrolysates of casein 
indicated that the sulfur amino acids contained therein are not completely 
utilized when taken orally by the rat. 

The degree of hydrolysis of partial acid hydrolysates of fibrin did not 
appear to alter the repletion responses up to the hydrolysis point at which 
97 per cent of the amino acids were in free form and no strepogenin 
remained. 


Thanks are expressed to P. N. E. Naidu, in charge of Aminosol manufac- 
ture, for supplies of many of the materials studied, to Elsa Proehl for 
COOH-N determinations, to Eleanor Willerton for microbiological amino 
acid analyses, and to E. O. Krueger for chemical analyses of amino acids. 
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Within the past year the mode of action of biotin has become increasingly 
clarified. The relation of this vitamin to oxalacetic acid decarboxylation 
was discovered independently in at least four laboratories (1-+), while its 
apparent role in the synthesis of oleic acid has been suggested by Williams 
etal. (5) and Snell et al. (6). Biotin has further been shown to activate the 
deamination of aspartic acid, serine, and threonine (7). This paper is 
concerned with biotin activation of the deaminases. 


Methods 


The organisms employed in these studies were Escherichia coli (Gratia), 
Escherichia coli (10B3), Proteus vulgaris, Aerobacter aerogenes, and Bac- 
terium calaveris (Gale). They were grown for approximately 16 hours 
at 27-30° in a medium composed of 1 per cent each of tryptone and yeast 
extract and 0.5 per cent K,HPO,; the final pH was 6.9 to 7.2. In certain 
instances this medium was supplemented with 0.1 per cent formate. Cells 
were harvested by centrifugation, washed once with distilled water, and 
suspended in m phosphate, pH 4, to give about 1 mg. of bacterial nitrogen 
per ml. Biotin deficiency was obtained as previously described (3, 7) by 
holding the cell suspensions at pH 4 in phosphate buffer for 30 to 60 minutes 
at 20-30°. The deamination experiments were performed at either pH 4 
or 7 in phosphate buffer at 37°. After incubation in the presence of an 
amino acid substrate the reaction was stopped with 100 per cent trichloro- 
acetic acid, and ammonia was determined colorimetrically (Klett-Sum- 
merson photoelectric colorimeter) on aliquots of the centrifuged samples. 
The biotin employed was the free form! and the adenylic acid was the 
adenosine-5-phosphoric acid2 Further details are included with the data. 


Results 


The data given in Table I demonstrate that biotin stimulates aspartic, 
serine, and threonine deaminases. Biotin alone fully replaces the mixture 
1 We are grateful to Merck and Company, Inc., Rahway, New Jersey, for supplies 
of this material. 
* Kindly supplied to us by the Ernst Bischoff Company, Ivoryton, Connecticut. 
649 
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of all the known members of the vitamin B complex, while such a mixture 


EFFECT OF BIOTIN 


without biotin gives little or no stimulation. 


TABLE [ 
Biotin Activation of Aspartic Acid, Serine, and Threonine Deaminas: 
Cells grown as described in the text, aged at pH 4 in m phosphate at 
tion run at pH 7, 37°, 20 to 30 minutes; volume 2 ml. 
final concentration. The increase in ammonia over samples stopped at zero time 


was taken as an index of deamination. 


Organism 


E. coli (Gratia) 


P. vulgaris 


E. coli (10B3) 


B. cadaveris 


Amino acid 


1.-Aspartic 


DL-Serine 


L-Aspartic 


pL-Serine 


L-Aspartic 
pu-Threonine 


L-Aspartic 


DL-Serine 


pL-Threonine 





* Vitamins added per ml., nicotinic acid 2.5 7, p-aminobenzoic acid 1 y, riboflavin 
0.5 y, pantothenic acid 0.5 y, thiamine 1 y, folic acid 0.5 y, pyridoxal 5 y. 
+ As vitamins less biotin with free biotin added to yield 0.1 y per ml. of the reaction 


mixture. 


Attempts to reverse deamination of serine and threonine have so far 
been unsuccessful, while with aspartic acid such reversal is readily demon- 
Using NH,Cl and malic acid, we have been able to follow the 
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disappearance of ammonia and to show that biotin and adenyliec acid are 
also involved in this reaction. Representative data are given in Fig. 1. 
Results with fumarate have been variable, probably because of perme- 
ability effects. We have previously shown (3) that the product of aspartic 
acid deamination in these cells is fumarie acid and not malate, but that 
malate and fumarate exist in equilibrium because of an active fumarase 
present in these cells. 

Biotin fails to stimulate the deamination of alanine, phenylalanine, and 


~ 
TECUINA 
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NO ADDITIONS 








1S 30 60 90 
Me IAD MIAN OTE? 
a Cur ta 
Fic. 1. Reversibility of aspartic acid deaminase in Bacterium cadaveris. Cells 
aged at pH 4 in m phosphate at 20° for 60 minutes. Reaction run at pH 7, 37°. 0.03 
M malic acid + 20 y of ammonia as NH;Cl. Reaction volume 2 ml. 


methionine (chosen as typical of the substrates of the p- or L-amino acid 
oxidases) and glutamic acid in comparable experiments in which it was 
effective in stimulating aspartic deaminase (Table II). The glutamic 
deaminase in Aerobacter aerogenes has given variable results, as shown by 
the data in Table II. In one of five experiments performed, a definite 
stimulation with biotin was recorded. However, to determine whether 
this is a direct biotin effect on glutamic deaminase or an indirect action due 
to transamination of glutamic acid to aspartic acid (with oxalacetie acid 
present in the cell) and subsequent deamination of the latter amino acid 
requires further study. It may be noted that glutamate deamination is a 
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somewhat different process than aspartate deamination in that the forme; 
is reported to involve a diphosphopyridine nucleotide- or a triphospho- 
pyridine nucleotide linked dehydrogenation with the formation of the 
keto acid (8). 

Gale (9, 10), working with aspartic and serine deaminases in Escherichiq 


TaB_e II 
Failure of Biotin to Stimulate Deamination of Certain Amino Acids 
Conditions as for Table I. 








Ammonia Ammonia 
| nitrogen | nitrogen 
Organism Amino acid IN | Bi- | Organism | Amino acid No | Bi- 
| | a |'o.s | a | 00s 
| jtions fag tions are 
Y | 7 | 2 
E. coli| .-Aspartic | 5.817.7| A. aero- | L-Aspartic | 6.110.7 
(86G) | vt-Alanine 10.2,9.4) genes | pL-Alanine 3.2| 3.4 
pL-Phenylalanine | 4.8 4.6) | pxt-Methionine Sy Re 
| | | L-Glutamic 3.2) 3.1 
| 1-Aspartic 10.3 30.3 
| -Glutamic | 4.2) 4.0] L-Aspartic $.6.12.3 
| pL-Alanine 6.1) 7.1| pL-Alanine 4.5) 4.4 
pL-Methionine 6.6) 6.4! pL-Methionine 4.0) 4.2 
| | 
L-Aspartic 6.8 21 8 | w-Aspartic 33.0 43.1 
Lt-Glutamic 3.9) 3.9] | -Glutamic 11.1,19.1 
pL-Alanine | 7.0) 7.1) | 
pL-Methionine | 4.9) 4.2) | L-Aspartic 6.1/10.7 
pi-Phenylalanine | 4.8) 4.4| | L-Glutamic 2.7) 3.2 
| | pL-Methionine 3.1) 2.7 
E. coli L-Aspartic | 5.4.10.4 
(10B3) Lt-Glutamic | 4.0) 4.2 L-Aspartic 5.9 15.9 
pL-Alanine | 4.4) 4.1 L-Glutamic 6.9, 7.0 
pL-Methionine | 3.2) 2.9] 
pL-Phenylalanine | 2.7) 2.8 L-Aspartic 6.410.6 ° 
| | -Glutamic | 4.8 5.0 














coli, reported that washed suspensions of these cells lost activity on standing 
and that the activity could be recovered by adding boiled cell suspensions 
or other materials. Further work showed that the killed cell substance 
could be replaced by adenylic acid and its breakdown products, the most 
active of which was adenosine. However, this was only true for aspartic 
deaminase, since adenylic acid in very low concentrations prevented both 
loss of activity and recovery in the case of serine deaminase. It was there- 
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fore of interest to determine whether adenylic acid stimulated the deficient 
cells obtained by our aging technique, which respond to biotin. The results 
of such experiments (Table III) show that muscle adenylic acid can re- 
place biotin in aspartic, serine, and threonine deaminase, and that no 
additive effect is obtained by combining adenylic acid and biotin. Al- 
though the data presented here with aspartic deaminase are in general 
agreement with those of Gale (9), our results with serine deaminases are 
distinctly at variance with Gale’s work (10). 


Tase III 
Adenylic Acid Stimulation of Aspartic Acid, Serine, and Threonine Deaminase 


Conditions as for Table I. 





| Ammonia nitrogen 

















Organism Amino acid ts eit us Adenylic Adenylic 
additions y per ‘ml. * ag pea 
7 | Y Y Y 
E. coli (Gratia) | —L-Aspartie 8.3 | 25.5 23.8 | 23.1 
11.0 2.0 | 27.0 23.6 
8.1 10.0 | 10.6 10.9 
4.4 6.9 5.5 
DL-Serire 6.3 12.3 11.6 11.9 
B. cadaveris | L-Aspartic 0 5.7 5:3 
0 7.0 12:1 
DL-Serine 12.6 12.6 20.9 
| 6.5 10.9 10.8 
| L-Aspartic 6.8 9.2 10.1 
| pL-Threonine 4.4 88 8.8 
L-Aspartic 6.6 9.9 8.6 
| DL-Serine 4.8 7:3 7.0 
pL-Threonine 4.2 7.0 6.2 
P. vulgaris | L-Aspartic 3.9 6.8 6.8 
pL-Serine | 4 12.1 11.5 











Further experiments were designed to determine the relative levels of 
each substance required to stimulate aspartic deaminase in Bacterium 
cadaveris. The data (Table IV) show a striking difference in the concen- 
tration of biotin and of adenylic acid required to activate this enzyme. In 
Experiment 1 the aging process resulted in cells which were completely un- 
able to deaminate aspartic acid without additions. The biotin levels 
tested were 0.001 to 5 y per 2 ml. of reaction volume. All levels were 
effective and no end-point was reached. On the other hand, 1 y of adenvlic 
acid seemed to be necessary for good stimulation and 0.1 y gave very little 
activity. In Experiment 2 the dilutions of both substances were carried 
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further in an attempt to get a good end-point. 





DEAMINASES 


The aging process was not 


as effective as in Experiment 1, but significant stimulations were obtained. 


TaBLeE IV 


Relaiive Concentration of Adenylic Acid and Bictin Required to Stimulate Aspartic 
Deaminase in Bacterium cadaveris 


Conditions as for Table I. 


Experiment No. Biotin per 2 ml. 
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The data obtained show that 10-° y of biotin is sufficient to stimulate the 
aged cells fully, whereas the activity of 10~° y is considerably less. 
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end-point for adenylic acid is somewhere between 1 and 10 7; so that biotin 
is roughly 100,000 times more effective than adenylic acid. In Experi- 
ment 3 the aging process was very effective, resulting in cells showing very 
limited activity. Significant stimulations were recorded for biotin through 
10- y per 2 ml., while 0.1 y of adenylic acid was required for similar stim- 
ulation. In Experiment 3 biotin was about 10,000 times more effective 
than adenylic acid. The deficiency obtained in Experiment 4 was almost 
identical with that in Experiment 2. Significant biotin stimulations were 
obtained through 10~° y per 2 ml., while adenylic acid was required in a 
concentration of 0.1 y per 2 ml. to give equal stimulation, again making 
biotin about 10,000 times more effective than adenylic acid (see Fig. 2). 


15 
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a. NO ADDITIONS 
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Fic. 2. Relative concentrations of adenylic acid and biotin required to stimulate 
aspartic acid deaminase in Bacterium cadaveris. 


The logical question arises as to the rdle of adenylic acid in the deamina- 
tion of aspartic acid, serine, and threonine. Although on the basis of the 
data cited (Table IV) adenylic acid is roughly 10,000 times less effective in 
stimulating the deficient cells than is biotin, it does nevertheless fully 
stimulate the aged cell. Controlled experiments show that under the 
conditions of the experiments there is no ammonia released from adenylic 
acid itself; so that increases in ammonia are due to deamination of added 
amino acid. 

Several hypotheses were considered in an attempt to clarify the rdéle of 
biotin and adenylie acid in the activation of these amino acid deaminases. 
The first of these was that the adenylic acid employed in these studies 
contained biotin as a contaminant. Such a hypothesis could be tested 
experimentally by microbiological assay for biotin. The methods em- 
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ployed were those given by Snell ed al. (11) with Saccharomyces cerevisiae. 
The results obtained from such assays revealed that 1 y of adenvlic acid 
was equivalent to 10-'° y of biotin on the basis of stimulation of the 
growth of Saccharomyces cerevisiae in a cheniczally defined medium lacking 
only in biotin. Since to account for the activation of the deaminases the 
adenylic acid should have contained 10~‘ y of biotin per microgram, it js 
unlikely that adenylic acid stimulation of aspartic, serine, and threonine 
deaminases is due to its biotin content. 

Hypotheses other than biotin contamination of adenylic acid were devel- 
oped; namely, (1) biotin may not be the coenzyme of these deaminases 
but functions in some manner in the production of adenylic acid, (2) 
adenylic acid may function as a non-specific energy source supplying the 
energy necessary to synthesize the active coenzyme form of biotin, (3) 
adenylic acid may be specifically necessary to phosphorylate biotin, (4) 
adenylic acid may combine with biotin to form a coenzyme similar in 
structure to diphosphopyridine or triphosphopyridine nucleotide. At- 
tempts were made to put these hypotheses to experimental test. 

It was felt that time curves would shed light on the first hypothesis, 
since, if biotin activation of these deaminases is due to an indirect e‘fect, 
namely its necessity in the formation of adenylic acid, then there should bea 
definite lag period before biotin stimulation is noted and essentially none 
with adenylic acid. The data (Table V) presented are for six typical 
experiments. In all cases biotin stimulation was noted before adenylic 
acid stimulation, and in all but one instance biotin activation was present 
at the first time interval. These data suggest that the first hypothesis is 
unsound and that biotin must be directly associated with the aspartic 
acid deaminase. It must be pointed out that the lag in adenylic acid 
stimulation could well be due to permeability factors in the living cell. 
It should be noted that in three of the six experiments cited, in which the 
time curves were extended to 60 minutes, adenylic acid stimulation of 
aspartate deaminase at pH 7 exceeded that produced by biotin. This 
was taken as an indication that adenylic acid may be serving as an energy 
source either specifically or non-specifically (hypotheses (2) and (3)) and 
that the aged cells lose the ability to synthesize the coenzyme form of 
biotin in the absence of a suitable energy supply. Similar results have been 
obtained for serine and threonine deaminases. Further experiments were 
designed to study biotin and adenylic acid stimulation at pH 7 and 4 since 
the latter pH should be low enough to reduce markedly or even inhibit 
entirely the synthetic mechanisms of the cell. It was also considered 
advisable to include the breakdown products of adenylic acid, namely 
adenine and ribose, and to check the specificity by using guanine and xy- 
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lose. Results of three typical experiments are given in Table VI and the 
data of one are graphically presented in Fig. 3. 

It may be seen that the activation of aspartic acid deaminase by all 
substances tested with the exception of biotin differs at pH 7 and 4. Stimu- 
lation by adenine, guanine, xylose, and ribose, while noted at pH 7, is not 
present at pH 4, suggesting that these substances may stimulate only under 


TABLE V 
Time Required for Biotin and Adenylic Acid Stimulation of Aspartic Acid 
Deamination in Bacterium cadaveris 
Conditions as for Table I. 
The figures represent the micrograms of ammonia nitrogen produced after sub- 
tracting the micrograms of ammonia present in similar cell suspensions incubated 
at the times given without added aspartate. 
































Additions |} 1min. | 5 min. | 10 min. | 15 min. | 20 min. | 30 min. | 60 min. 
| } | 

Bilas ik: Giweccd croc Gna 2.2 | 4.2 | 6.2 | 
0.0005 7 biotin..............] @2 | 4.6 ) 7.8 | 9.3 
50 y adenylic acid..........| 0.2 | 2.6 | 3.7 | | 6.4 
re 1.3 | 5.1 | 5.1 
0.0005 y biotin........ | 88-1 46 | 72 | $.4 
50 y adenylic acid..........] 0.4 Fes 8.4 9.5 
0.5 y adenylic acid.........| 0.2 | 1.1 4.8 | 4.6 
OT ee ee ts oe 0 | O 2.5 
0.05 y biotin....... sovek ae 3.7 | 6.9 7.6 
50 y adenylic acid... eet i), | O | 3.7 | 12.4 
None...... giv rendtO 6 Pes | | 4.0 | 12.9 
0.05 y biotin. crtens] Se Lea | | 6.6 | 13.2 
50 yadenylic acid..........) 0 | O | | 6.6 | 20.2 
INGOG., 6occe = q | 2.9 1.6 | 6.8 | 10.5 
0.5 y biotin 10.5 | | 16.0 25.6 | 25.6 
50 ‘ adenylie acid | 3.3 } 11.0 | | 16.0 | 33.0 
None 3 Ley: | 2.9 | 4.6 | 
0.5 ybiotin....... 4.8 | 10.5 | 10.5 | | | 
50 ‘* adenylic acid copes) See PR 111.0 | | | 











conditions which enable the cells to gain energy from them to synthesize the 
coenzyme. That synthesis of the aspartate deaminase coenzyme does 
occur even in the absence of added substances may be seen from a compari- 
son of the figures for no additions at pH 7and4. Such a comparison shows 


‘that at pH 7 the cells can synthesize the coenzyme, while at pH 4 this 


synthesis is either absent or greatly reduced. Biotin stimulation of as- 
partate deaminase seems not to depend on the pH, although it is usually 
more pronounced at pH 4 than at pH 7 because of the inability of the cells 
to synthesize the coenzyme without this vitamin at the former pH. Stim- 
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TABLE VI 


Effect of Various Substances on Deamination of Aspartic Acid by Bacterium cadaveris 








| 
Additions per ml. pH 7 

| 30 min | 60 min. 

Y | 7 
None. | 4.6 | 7.5 
0.05 y biotin | 9.1 10.9 
50 y adenylic acid | 8.9 16.4 
50 ‘‘ adenine 5.0 10.3 
50 ‘* guanine 4.6 9.4 
50 ‘* ribose 5.7 10.1 
50 ‘* xylose | 6.2 


9.7 
_——— - a 
| 20 min. | 40 min. | 80 min 
loc 


Ammonia nitrogen produced 


| pH 4 

30 min 60 min. 

on oe 
1.9 3.0 
6.8 7 A 
2.6 7.5 
2.4 4.0 
Les 3.4 
2.1 3.0 
2.6 3.6 


.| 20 min.| 40 min.| 80 min 
| 








None. . | 13.5 | 15.3 | 22.2 2:6: 2:6 | 84 
0.05 y biotin. ... | 15.5 | 17.4 | 21.8 OO) “620° | Th 
50 y adenylic acid. . 16:5 | 21:0 23:9 | 2.81 2:3°) 935 
0.05 y biotin + 50 y adenylie acid 15.5 | 22.4 | 28.8] 4.0] 6.1 | 16.0 
None.... 8.3 | 11.6 18.9 | 14i 2:6) 33 
0.05 y biotin. ... 1Z.1 | 16:2 | 26.3 | 6.9 | 10.3 | 14.6 
50 y adenylic acid. PT neti 10.3 | 16.4 | 29.8] 1.9] 2.3] 9.6 
0.05 y biotin + 50 y adenylic acid 126°} 20:1 | 33.6 | (084 1060 | LFS 
| 
DH / 
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Fic. 3. Effect of pH on biotin and adenylic acid stimulation of aspartic acid 
deamination in Bacterium cadaveris. 
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ulation by adenylic acid, while differing at pH 7 and 4, is definitely present 
in both instances as opposed to adenine, guanine, ribose, and xylose. It is 
noted that, whereas adenylic acid stimulation at pH 7 usually exceeds 
biotin (Tables V and VI) after a suitable incubation period, at pH 4 the 
lag period before adenylic acid stimulation is noted is greatly extended and 
after 80 minutes incubation it has not reached the biotin activity. It is of 
definite interest to note that in some instances (Table VI and Fig. 3) cells 
may be stimulated to a greater extent by a combination of biotin and 
adenylic acid than by either agent alone. 

The data of Table VII show that on two occasions cells were obtained 
which at pli 4 failed to be stimulated by either biotin or adenylic acid 


TaBL_e VII 


Effect of Biotin Plus Adenylic Acid on Aspartic Acid Deaminase in Bacterium 
cadaveris 





| Ammonia nitrogen produced 




















Additions per ml | ; pH 4 pH7 
| 30min. | 60min. | 30min. | 60 min. 
. 1+ | 2 
| 

None. | 2.8 2.8 7.5 | 16.0 
0.05 y biotin | 28 2.8 | 13.2 | 268 
50 y adenylic acid 2.8 2.8 8.3 | 24.0 
0.05 y biotin + 50 y adenylic acid 2.8 8.6 12.6 | 22.6 
None 1.9 1.9 63 | B39 
0.05 y biotin 1.9 1.9 11.7 21.1 
50 y adenylie acid 1.9 1.9 6.9 22.2 
0.05 y biotin + 50 ¥ adenylic acid 1.9 6.5 12.1 23.4 


alone, but were markedly stimulated by a combination of biotin and 
adenylic acid. ‘These same cells at pH 7 were able to synthesize coenzyme, 
biotin activity and adenylic acid stimulation were typical, and very slight 
if any additive effect is noted when both biotin and adenylic acid are com- 
bined. These data suggest that the third or fourth hypothesis may be 
valid; namely, that adenylic acid is intimately associated with these de- 
aminases, either having the function of phosphorylating biotin to an active 
coenzyme form or by chemically combining with biotin to form the co- 
enzyme. 

It might be well to consider in some detail the aging process as employed 
in our studies to obtain a biotin deficiency. Microbiological assays for 
biotin content in fresh and aged suspensions of Bacterium cadaveris have 
shown a definite reduction in biotin content after aging at pH 4 in phosphate 
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buffer. Thus in one typical experiment a freshly harvested bacterial sus- 
pension contained 10-* y of biotin per mg. of cell nitrogen, while after 
aging at pH 4 in m phosphate for 30 minutes at 30° it contained 10-5 y of 
biotin per mg. of cell nitrogen, or about a 100-fold reduction. 

It must be emphasized, as is already evident from some of the data 
presented, that the degree of biotin deficiency obtained by the aging pro- 
cess varies greatly. At times, although rarely, cells are obtained which 
are completely unable to deaminate aspartic acid in the absence of added 
biotin, while at other times, again rarely, cells may be obtained which are 
unable to deaminate aspartic acid, even upon the addition of biotin. In 
general the aging technique when carefully controlled will result in cells 
that show some deficiency in a reaction involving biotin, and biotin stimu- 
lation is recorded. 

Although the mechanism of the aging process is not known, we feel that 
it can occur both enzymatically and non-enzymatically, but in living cells 
the former is probably the case. The mechanisn may be a destruction of 
an active coenzyme form of biotin at pH 4. The following data are in 
support of this hypothesis. Free biotin can be added at pH 4 and stimula- 
tion of the deficient ce'ls occurs, sugzesting that biotin can itself be con- 
verted to the coenzyme form at this pH. Biotin solutions may be kept at 
pH 4 without loss in activity, while yeast extract, which can replace biotin 
in the stimulation of these enzymes, loses its activating effect after 4 to 12 
hours at pH 4 at ice box temperatures. In certain instances yeast extract 
kept at pH 4 will not only lose its stimulatory effect but may show some 
inhibition. These findings suggest that yeast extract may contain some 
of the coenzyme form of biotin which is non-enzymatically degraded to an 
inactive form and in some cases to an inhibitory analogue. While these 
data do not prove the existence of another active form of biotin, they are 
suggestive that a coenzyme form does exist. It may be noted that so 
far all the vitamins which have been shown to function as coenzymes exist 
in an active phosphorylated form. As to whether or not the aging or split- 
ting phenomenon is an enzymatic one, two other findings should be men- 
tioned. In our experience cells grown in the absence of yeast extract cannot 
be made biotin-deficient by our technique, and, secondly, living cells can 
be aged at pH 4, while vacuum-dried preparations have so far given nega- 
tive results. Both of these findings are suggestive of an enzymatic aging 
process, since one may postulate that some factor in yeast extract is re- 
quired for the activity of the enzyme which cleaves the holoenzyme into 
the apoenzyme and coenzyme, and that this cleaving enzyme is labile to 
vacuum drying. Certainly if the aging process was merely a matter of 
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diffusion of a cofactor from the cell into the suspending menstruum, we 
would expect the process to occur as readily or more so in a vacuum-dried 
preparation of the same cells. 

We have investigated to some degree the optimum conditions for aging 
and to date can recommend the following as giving the best results in our 
hands: growth conditions, tryptone gives better results than peptone; the 
addition of formate is advantageous; yeast extract is essential; aging con- 
ditions, a cell concentration of 1 mg. of N per ml. or less gives best results; 
phosphate at pH 4 is better than at pH 3 or 5; 20° is better than 10° or 30°. 

The data presented in this paper show that both biotin and adenylic 
acid are concerned with the activation of aspartate, serine, and threonine 
deaminases. Although the mechanism by which these substances stimulate 
is not yet entirely clear, the results suggest that biotin exists in a coenzyme 
form and that adenylic acid is functioning either as a phosphorylating agent 
of biotin to an active coenzyme or that it combines with biotin to form a 
coenzyme, possibly similar in structure to diphosphopyridine or triphos- 
phopyridine nucleotide. The studies reported here do not enable one to 
distinguish between these two or even more possibilities. 

It is relevant to add another point regarding biotin and adenylic acid 
stimulation; namely, whether or not the coenzyme can be assayed. On 
several occasions microbiological assays for biotin were made on experi- 
mental tubes and it was found that biotin could be detected in all instances 
equal to the amount added plus the amount originally present in the cells. 
In the case of adenylic acid stimulation no increase in biotin content was 
found. This may be interpreted as a suggestion that adenylic acid stim- 
ulation is an indirect one, having nothing to do with the production of bi- 
otin. However, when we consider that in the case of biotin activity no 
change in biotin content was found, it may be either that the amount of 
coenzyme formed is so small as not to be detected by our assay methods or 
that the active biotin coenzyme is not assayed by the method employed. 


SUMMARY 


Biotin deficiency of several bacterial species was obtained by holding the 
cells at pH 4 in phosphate buffer at 20-30° for 30 to 60 minutes. Such cells 
show a markedly decreased ability to deaminate aspartate, serine, and 
threonine and this activity is restored by the addition of biotin or adenylic 
acid to washed cell suspensions. Cells similarly treated show no difference 
in alanine, phenylalanine, methionine, and glutamic acid deaminase ac- 
tivity. Experiments are presented in an attempt to clarify the réle of 
biotin and adenylic acid in aspartate, serine, and threonine deaminases. 
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ORIGIN AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE HYPERGLYCEMIC- 
GLYCOGENOLYTIC FACTOR OF THE PANCREAS* 


By EARL W. SUTHERLAND anp CHRISTIAN pve DUVEt 


(From the Department of Biological Chemistry, Washington University School of 
Medicine, St. Louis) 


(Received for publication, May 20, 1948) 


There are many references in the early literature (for a summary see 
Jensen (1)) to a transient hyperglycemia which is produced in man and 
animals on intravenous injection of various commercial insulin prepara- 
tions. This hyperglycemia sets in a few minutes after injection, reaches a 
maximum in about 5 to 10 minutes, and is then overshadowed by the 
rapid fall of blood sugar to hypoglycemic levels. Biirger and Brandt (2), 
in particular, carried out an extensive investigation in order to determine 
the nature of this hyperglycemic factor. They were unable to separate 
it from insulin by isoelectric precipitation, alcohol fractionation, or ad- 
sorption and concluded that its chemical properties must be very similar to 
those of insulin. 

A separation was, however, effected by crystallizing insulin by the method 
of Abel et al. (3). As shown by several authors (1), this material did not 
cause an initial hyperglycemia, even on injection into the portal vein. 
It was then assumed that “impurities” were responsible for the hyper- 
glycemic action of other insulin preparations and little attention was paid 
to this phenomenon. With the advent of new methods of crystallization, 
such as that of Scott and Fisher (4), it was apparently taken for granted 
that they would also lead to a separation of insulin from the hyperglycemic 
factor. That this is not the case was recently shown by de Duve, Hers, 
and Bouckaert (5) and confirmed by Olsen and Klein (6). These authors 
found that, with the exception of one insulin preparation,! all others, 
including crystalline zinc insulin, caused an initial hyperglycemia on 
intravenous injection in animals. 

Shipley and Hiimel (7) had demonstrated a glycogenolytic effect of 
insulin on liver slices in vitro, but it was shown by Sutherland and Cori (8) 
that this was not caused by insulin itself. The Danish insulin,! which 
failed to cause hyperglycemia in animals, was also without effect on liver 

* This work was supported by a Rockefeller Foundation postwar assistantship to 
E.W.8. and by a research grant from Eli Lilly and Company. 

t Fellow of the Rockefeller Foundation. Present address, Department of Physio- 
logical Chemistry, University of Louvain, Belgium. 

‘Manufactured by the Novo Laboratories in Copenhagen. 
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slices. The glycogenolytic factor in other insulin preparations was shown 
to be non-dialyzable, resistant to alkali and cysteine (under conditions 
which inactivated insulin), and readily destroyed by proteolytic enzymes, 
Its ability to stimulate glycogenolysis appeared to depend on an intact 
cell structure. A separation of the glycogenolytic factor from insulin 
could be effected by a special method of crystallization of the latter. 

A study of the distribution and origin of this factor is reported in this 
paper. Of all tissues investigated only the pancreas and parts of the 
gastric and intestinal mucosae contained the factor. The distribution 
followed that of the islet tissue in that there was more factor present in the 
tail than in the head of dog pancreas. Large amounts of the factor were 
found in fetal calf pancreas and in sclerosed pancreatic tissue following 
duct ligation. Finally, normal amounts of the glycogenolytic factor were 
present in the pancreas of rabbits made diabetic with alloxan.? 

A quantitative method of assay of tissue extracts was based on the 
property of the factor to increase the glucose output of liver slices. Sup- 
plementary observations were also made on the changes in blood sugar on 
injection of tissue extracts into intact animals. The former method has 
the advantage over the latter that the results are not obscured by the 
presence of insulin. 


Methods 


Liver slices were prepared from well fed rabbits by the method previously 
reported (8). One slice was added to 1.2 ce. of a chloride-phosphate buffer 
(made by mixing 80 cc. of 0.9 per cent sodium chloride with 20 ec. of 0.1 u 
potassium phosphate solution, pH 7.4). The slices weighed between 50 
and 70 mg. and had a surface area of about 1 sq. cm. Incubation was 
carried out aerobically in test-tubes, 2.6 X 15 em., shaken in a Warburg 
bath at the rate of 110 oscillations per minute. The usual time of incuba- 
tion was 45 minutes at 37°. The incubation period was terminated by 
addition of barium hydroxide followed by zine sulfate and the filtrate was 
analyzed for glucose. At times glycogen disappearance was measured. 
Analytical methods have been previously reported (8). 

Since the glycogenolytic factor appears to follow insulin through every 
step of its purification,’ including, in some cases, repeated crystallization, 
it seemed reasonable to assume that methods which have been specially 
designed for the quantitative extraction and isolation of insulin from 
pancreatic tissue would also be suitable for the extraction of the glyco- 


2 Preliminary observations on the origin of the glycogenolytic factor have been 
reported (9). 

3 It is for this reason that most commercial insulin preparations contain the factor 
and that ordinary fractionation procedures do not lead to a separation. 
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genolytic factor. A method described by Best, Haist, and Ridout (10) 
was used with minor modifications. 

The tissues to be analyzed were taken from the living animal under 
pentobarbital anesthesia, or directly after death, and were frozen imme- 
diately. The frozen sample was weighed and then finely minced with 
scissors in 5 volumes of 75 per cent ethanol containing 0.18 N hydrochloric 
acid. After extraction overnight in the cold, the residue was separated by 
centrifugation or passage through gauze, and reextracted for 1 hour with 
9.5 volumes of acid alcohol. The two extracts were combined, adjusted 
to pH 7.5 with ammonium hydroxide, centrifuged or filtered, and the 
precipitate discarded. The factor (and insulin) was then precipitated by 
the addition of 1.7 volumes of absolute ethanol and 2.8 volumes of ethyl 
ether. After standing overnight in the cold, the precipitate was separated 
by centrifugation and dried in vacuo. The dried powder was extracted 
with isotonic chloride-phosphate buffer (1 ce. per gm. of original tissue), 
insoluble material was removed by high speed centrifugation, and the clear 
extract dialyzed against chloride-phosphate buffer before testing. 

Adequacy of the method was established by good recovery of known 
amounts of factor which had been added to inactive tissue. That the 
factor was not formed from insulin itself in the course of the isolation 
procedure was shown by addition of insulin preparations free of the factor 
to inactive tissue. 

Routine tests usually comprised two sets of ten slices, each prepared 
from the same piece of liver. Six of these were used for the titration of 
unknown samples. Of the remaining four, two served for the determina- 
tion of the basal glucose output, while two were incubated with an excess of 
glycogenolytic factor (0.05 mg. of a stock insulin powder) to determine the 
maximal glucose output. It had previously been estal lished that 0.02 mg. 
of this reference insulin preparation gave maximal stimulation in this 
test system. Although the glucose output of the slices varied from animal 
to animal, added factor never fai'ed to produce stimulation. Frequently 
the glucose out} u‘ of the control slices was approximately 7 mg. per gm. 
per hour, while the output in the presence of an active insulin preparation 
was 15 mg. per gm. per hour. It has also keen shown that there is a graded 
and reproducible response to different concentrations of the factor and this 
makes it possible to use the liver test system for quantitative assay of 
tissue extracts. 

Most of the data are presented in terms of per cent of maximal stimula- 
tion given by an extract from a stated amount of tissue according to the 
formula 


rt—c 





% maximal effect = x 100 


Ci - Cc 
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where z is the glucose output of the slice incubated with the unknown, ¢ 
the glucose output of the control slices (mean of two values), and c¢; the 


glucose output of the slices incubated with the reference insulin powder 
(mean of two values). 
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Fic. 1. Glycogenolytic effect of extracts of normal adult pancreas and fetal pan- 
creas on liver slices in per cent of maximal effect obtained by addition of “insulin.” 
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Fig. 2. Glycogenolytic effect of extracts of gastric and intestinal mucosa of dogs 
on liver slices in per cent of maximal effect obtained by addition of “insulin.” 


Results 
Distribution in Tissues—Assays of pancreatic extracts from the different 
species are shown in Fig. 1. The extract of rabbit pancreas was obtained 
from eight pooled specimens, the beef extract from six pooled specimens. 
Two dog pancreases were extracted separately; the results given represent 
an average of the results from the two extracts. Fig. 2 shows that con- 
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siderable amounts of the factor are also present in the upper three-fourths 
of the gastric mucosa of the dog. The mucosa was separated from the 
muscular layers before extraction. An extract of about 200 mg. of mucosa 
gave maximal activity in the test system; it was therefore roughly one-half 
as active as pancreatic tissue. Small but detectable amounts were present 
in the duodenum and ileum. Almost none of the factor was found in the 
pyloric portion of the gastric mucosa. An extract of rabbit stomach also 
stimulated glucose output from liver slices. However, extracts of the 
gastric mucosa of other species (hog, beef, sheep) did not cause increased 
glycogenolysis in liver slices. 

Attempts to demonstrate the factor in external secretions of the pan- 
creas, stomach, or in duodenal juice were unsuccessful. A cannula was 
introduced into the major duct of dogs under pentobarbital anesthesia 
and the pancreatic secretion collected in tubes chilled on ice. As a con- 
trol procedure “insulin”? was added to one of the tubes. An extract cor- 
responding to about 0.4 ce. of pancreatic secretion was tested on liver 
slices with negative results. The glycogenolytic factor in the added insulin 
was recovered satisfactorily. This was probably due to the fact that the 
pancreatic secretion (as shown by actual determinations) contained large 
amounts of trypsin inhibitor and little, if any, active form of proteolytic 
enzymes. Gastric and duodenal juice was collected 40 minutes after 
feeding 50 gm. of lean meat cooked with 50 cc. of 0.1 Mm NasHPO,. The 
gastric juice was pH 5 and the duodenal juice pH 7. Portions of each were 
incubated with “insulin” for 40 minutes at 37°. Samples were extracted 
and tested in amounts representing 0.1 to 1.8 cc. of original sample. A 
glycogenolytic effect could not be demonstrated in any of the samples. 
Since the added factor was destroyed by both gastric and duodenal juice, 
the negative result is not decisive. 

In several experiments blood was collected from the pancreaticoduodenal 
vein, citrated, and chilled. After centrifugation of the blood the plasma 
was drawn off, lyophilized, and subjected to the usual extraction procedure. 
In other experiments a pancreas, after ligation of other blood vessels, was 
perfused through the pancreaticoduodenal artery with warm Ringer’s 
solution saturated with oxygen. The same fluid was allowed to run several 
times through the pancreas. The perfusates were concentrated ten times 
and the plasma twenty-five times by the extraction procedure. While 
apparently positive tests were obtained in some cases, others were com- 
pletely negative. So far the glycogenolytic factor has not been identified 
with certainty in these materials. It was noted incidentally that the factor 
added to blood was destroyed at an appreciable rate. 

The glycogenolytic factor could not be demonstrated in other tissues. 
Those examined with negative results included salivary glands, esophagus, 
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colon, trachea mucosa, gallbladder, liver, kidney, spleen, skeletal muscle, 
heart, lung, brain, blood cells, pituitary, thyroid, adrenal medulla, and 
adrenal cortex. Non-dialyzed extracts of skeletal muscle of several species 
contained a substance (probably hexose phosphate) from which reducing 
material was formed during incubation with liver slices. This effect 
disappeared when the extracts were dialyzed before testing. In the case of 
adrenal extracts it was necessary to remove epinephrine by dialysis or by 


TABLE I 
Properties of Glycogenolytic Factor 
The tissue extracts were tested for their glycogenolytic effect on liver slices. The 
results are expressed in per cent of maximal stimulation obtained by addition of 
‘insulin’? to control liver slices. 








Amount 

















Tissue (dog) sectneatal Additions or treatment — 

me. | per cent 

Pancreas 200 | None | 93 
* 100 : | 100 

es 200 | 0.05 mg. insulin 87 

oy 100 | 0.05 ‘ gs 118 

es 400 | Dialysis 84 

ne 200 on 105 
100 i 100 

= 300 | Incubated, 0.095 mg. chymotrypsin ll 

2 400 " 0.1 n KOH 36°, 3 hrs. 70 

" 400 | Same + 0.05 mg. insulin | 104 
Gastric mucosa 700 | None 104 
= rr 700 | 0.05 mg. insulin 122 

: = 700 | Dialysis 104 

" 200 i | 98 

" . | 600 | Incubated, 0.095 mg. chymotrypsin 19 

“ ee | 500 “ 0.095 « | 43 

“ a | 200 ae 0.1 n KOI 36°, 3 hrs. 76 





treatment with alkali, because small amounts of epinephrine were found to 
stimulate glycogenolysis in liver slices. 

Comparison of Glycogenolytic Factor in Tissue Extracts and in “Insulin” — 
The factor extracted from pancreas or gastric mucosa erases the effect of 
added ‘‘insulin;”’ z.e., when maximal activity was obtained by addition of a 
tissue extract, addition of the reference insulin powder did not cause a 
further increase in glycogenolysis. The tissue factor like the factor in 
“insulin” was non-dialyzable, was readily destroyed by proteolytic enzymes, 
Was resistant to incubation with alkali, and caused hyperglycemia on 
injection into animals. Table I summarizes some examples of such 
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experiments. ‘The per cent maximal effect was the same when glycogen 
disappearance instead of glucose output was measured. 

Distribution in Normal Pancreas—The splenic portion or tail of the dog 
pancreas is readily separable from the middle portion, which is adherent 
to the duodenum. The middle portion in turn is separable from the head 
of the pancreas, which usually lies free in the mesentery. When these three 
parts were extracted separately and assayed, marked differences in content 
of the factor were found (Fig. 3). The tail contained at least 10 times as 
much activity as the head of the pancreas, while the middle portion con- 
tained intermediate amounts. Histological preparations were made from 
the same parts of the pancreas that were used for extraction; these showed 
that there was much more islet tissue in the tail than in the head. This 
suggested that the factor may originate in islet tissue. 
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Fic. 3. Glycogenolytic effect of extracts of different parts of the normal dog pan- 

creas on liver slices in per cent of maximal effect obtained by addition of ‘‘insulin.”’ 





Fetal Calf Pancreas—The fetal calf pancreas contains relatively small 
amounts of digestive enzymes, even during the later fetal stages. Histo- 
logically the ratio of islet tissue to acinar tissue is much higher in the fetus 
than in the adult, and per unit of weight there is much more insulin in the 
fetal pancreas than in the adult pancreas. The pancreases of six fetuses 
approximately 3 months of age were pooled and extracted. As shown in 
Fig. 1 these contained about 6 times as much factor per unit weight as the 
extracts of six pooled adult beef pancreases. Pancreases of fetuses approxi- 
mately 5 and 7 months of age gave similar results. 

Duct Ligation—The increased amount of factor in the fetal pancreas 
reinforced the idea that it was present mainly in the islet tissue. For 
further evidence, the pancreatic ducts of several dogs were ligated in order 
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to cause degeneration of the acinar tissue. The sclerosed glands were 
removed and extracted 6 to 7 weeks after duct ligation. Grossly the 
glands were small and hard; microscopically the acini had degenerated.‘ 
Such glands contained increased amounts of the glycogenolytic factor per 
unit of weight. Fig. 4 shows the activity of sclerosed pancreas compared 
to the activity of normal dog pancreas. 

Alloxan-Diabetic Rabbits—In order to test the possibility that the glyco. 
genolytic factor was formed in the @ cells of the islet tissue, use was made 
of the destructive effect of alloxan on these cells. Rabbits were injected 
intravenously with alloxan; animals considered diabetic had hyperglycemia, 
glycosuria, lipemia, and in the cases measured had very low liver glycogen, 
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Fic. 4. Glycogenolytic effect of extracts of the tail of normal and ligated pancreas 
on liver slices in per cent of maximal effect obtained by addition of ‘‘insulin.” 
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Pancreatic extracts prepared from these animals contained the glyco- 
genolytic factor in normal amounts, as may be seen from Fig. 5. That the 
treatment with alloxan had resulted in the destruction of 8 cells is indicated 
by the absence of insulin in the pancreatic extracts (see below). 

Animal Injection Experiments—A number of the extracts were injected 


4 It has been found that the method used for the extraction and precipitation of 
the glycogenolytic factor yields an active preparation of trypsin inhibitor. Trypsin 
inhibitor was measured by its ability to inhibit the digestion of azocasein by trypsin 
(11). Following duct ligation the trypsin inhibitor concentration per unit weight fell 
sharply (while the concentration of the glycogenolytic factor rose). The assay of 
trypsin inhibitor therefore confirms the histological data regarding acinar degenera- 
tion. Other observations were that fetal calf pancreas contained less inhibitor than 
the adult pancreas and that the external secretion of the pancreas contained a high 
concentration of inhibitor. Most of the assays of trypsin inhibitor were carried out 
by Mr. Robert Haynes. 
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intravenously into rabbits and the changes in blood sugar were followed. 
This served not only to characterize the material by demonstrating a 
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Fic. 5. Glycogenolytic effect of pancreatic extracts from normal and alloxan- 
diabetic rabbits on liver slices in per cent of maximal effect obtained by addition of 
“insulin.” 
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Fic. 6. Blood sugar changes following intravenous injection of pancreatic extracts 
of normal and alloxan diabetic rabbits into normal rabbits. Curves 1 resulted from 
the injection of an extract representing approximately 0.5 gm. of pancreas; Curves 
2 from 1.5 gm. of pancreas. 


hyperglycemic response, but also gave a rough estimate of the insulin 
content of the extracts. Fig. 6 shows the results obtained from injection of 
extracts prepared from normal rabbit pancreases or from the pancreases 
of alloxan-diabetic rabbits. The extracts from normal animals produced 
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an initial hyperglycemia which was soon followed by hypoglycemia. These 
curves are typical of those seen when certain commercial insulin prepara- 
tions are injected intravenously. The extracts from the pancreases of 
alloxan-diabetic animals produced a prolonged hyperglycemia which Was 
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of an extract from 5 gm. of mucosa, the lower curve from 1.0 gm. 
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Fig. 8. Blood sugar changes following intravenous injection of extracts of the body 
and head of normal dog pancreas into rabbits. In both cases, the extract represented 
1.0 gm. of pancreas. 


not followed by hypoglycemia. The injection of these extracts illustrates 
the action of the hyperglycemic factor when it is unopposed by the hypo- 
glycemic action of insulin. Extracts of gastric mucosa also caused pro- 
longed hyperglycemia without subsequent hypoglycemia (see Fig. 7). 
Fig. 8 shows the blood sugar curves after injection of extracts from the 
middle portion (body) and the head of normal dog pancreas. Extracts 
from the middle portion produced the characteristic initial hyperglycemia 
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followed by hypoglycemia, while extracts from the head produced hypo- 
glycemia without initial hyperglycemia. This confirms the results obtained 
in the assay of these extracts on liver slices relative to the distribution of 
the hyperglycemic factor in different parts of the pancreas (see Fig. 3). 


DISCUSSION 


Experiments designed to localize the site of formation of the hyper- 
glycemic-glycogenolytic factor in the pancreas may be summarized as 
follows. The distribution in different parts of the normal dog pancreas, 
the high concentration in the fetal calf pancreas, and the presence of 
increased amounts in the sclerosed pancreas following duct ligation con- 
stitute strong evidence for production of the factor by islet cells. This is 
narrowed down further by the observation that the 8 cells of the islet tissue 
can be destroyed by alloxan without causing a diminution of the factor 
in the pancreas. 

One might therefore conclude that the a cells are the site of formation of 
the glycogenolytic factor. However, the presence of an apparently 
identical factor in the upper two-thirds of the gastric mucosa of the dog 
raises the question of specificity, unless it were shown that the stomach 
mucosa contains cell types related to the a cells of the pancreas.’ Similarly, 
one might be tempted to conclude that the glyecogenolytic factor is a new 
hormone of the pancreas, but this seems unwarranted in the absence of a 
clear cut demonstration that it is secreted into the blood stream and 
participates in the regulation of the blood sugar level. 


SUMMARY 


1. A glycogenolytic factor apparently identical with that present in 
commercial insulin preparations was shown to be present in extracts of 
pancreatic tissue from several species. It was also found in considerable 
amounts in the upper three-fourths of the gastric mucosa of the dog but 
not in pyloric mucosa. Small amounts were present in the duodenum and 
ileum. The gastric mucosa of other species (pig, sheep, cattle) contained 
none or only traces of the glycogenolytic factor. The method of extraction 
and purification was similar to that used for insulin. Quantitative assays 
were based on the property of the factor to increase glycogenolysis in liver 
slices. 


'Tehver (12) reported that certain argentophil cells, which occur in small num- 
bers throughout the gastrointestinal tract, are particularly numerous in the fundus 
mucosa of the dog, while the pyloric mucosa is relatively free of them. Other species 
including pig, sheep, and cattle show few of these cells in the gastric mucosa. More- 
over, several investigators (13, 14) have concluded that certain pancreatic cells which 
stain with silver are identical with the a-cells. The distribution of the glycogenolytic 
factor is apparently closely related to the distribution of these argentophil cells. 
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2. It has not been possible to demonstrate this factor in any other tissue 
or in the external secretions of the digestive tract. 

3. The glycogenolytic factor was unequally distributed in different parts 
of the dog pancreas and followed roughly the distribution of islet tissue. 
The tail (or splenic portion) contained the highest concentration, while the 
head contained very little. This was shown by assay of extracts on liver 
slices and by injection into intact animals. 

4. The factor was present in large amounts in the fetal calf pancreas, 
The sclerosed pancreatic tissue following duct ligation contained ay 
increased amount per unit weight. 

5. Roughly normal amounts of the glycogenolytic factor were found in 
the pancreas of alloxan-diabetic rabbits. Extracts from such pancreages 
produced prolonged hyperglycemia without subsequent hypoglycemia 
when injected intravenously into normal rabbits. 

6. The experiments suggest that the glycogenolytic factor of the pancreas 
originates in the a cells of the islet tissue. 


The authors are deeply indebted to Dr. C. F. Cori for his helpful advice 
and criticism throughout this work. The technical assistance of Miss 
Dolores Barta is gratefully acknowledged. 
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THE COMBINATION OF INSULIN WITH THIOCYANATE IONS 
By ELLIOT VOLKIN* 


(From the Department of Biochemistry, Duke University School of Medicine, Durham, 
North Carolina) 


(Received for publication, May 7, 1948) 


Measurements of the electrophoretic mobilities of insulin reported by 
Hall (1, 2) are limited to regions higher than pH 7 and lower than pH 4.5, 
since the protein is practically insoluble in common buffer solutions of the 
intermediate pH range. While it has been possible to determine the elec- 
trophoretic mobility of adsorbed insulin and of suspensions of insulin 
crystals in the isoelectric range by the microscopic method (3), strict com- 
parson of mobility data obtained under these two different experimental 
conditions is not always permissible (4). Both sets of data, however, 
indicate that the isoelectric point of insulin lies within the range of pH 4.9 
to 5.9. 

Attempts have been made in the present study to increase the solubility 
of insulin in its isoelectric region sufficiently to afford determinations of the 
electrophoretic mobility in this range by the moving boundary method. 
Of various ions of the lyotropic series that have been tested, thiocyanate 
was found to exert a marked peptizing effect. The lower pH limit of solu- 
bility just sufficient for mobility measurements was approximately pH 5, 
the solubility increasing with increasing pH. In the presence of thiocy- 
anate, insulin remained insoluble, however, at all pH regions below 5, 
including those in which it is soluble in the absence of this ion, 7.e. pH 2. 

The electrophoretic data reported in this paper, together with the ob- 
served effect of thiocyanate on the solubility of insulin, suggest an inter- 
action of this‘anion with certain basic groups of the protein. Considerable 
evidence has already been given for the binding by proteins of fatty acid 
anions (5-8), anionic detergents (9-13), and even anions of common buffer 
salts (14-16). Although some of these combinations may occur with the 
non-polar residue of the anion (17-18), all of them will be reflected by meas- 
urable changes in electrophoretic mobilities. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Electrophoretic measurements were carried out at 1° with the Tiselius 
electrophoresis apparatus equipped with the Thoevert-Philpot-Svensson 
optical system (19). Only the mobilities of the descending boundaries were 


* Present address, Division of Biology, Clinton National Laboratories, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. 
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considered in this work. The time intervals between the initial and final | 
photographs were generally 3 hours, and the potential gradients were with. 
in the range of 1.9 to 2.0 volts per em. 

The crystalline zine insulin used in this work was obtained through the | 
courtesy of the Lilly Research Laboratories, Eli Lilly and Company, 
Indianapolis. 

One series of measurements was carried out in buffer solutions containing 
0.15 m NaCNS, the other in buffer solutions containing 0.15 m NaQ, 
Citrate, phosphate, and veronal buffers were employed. The citrate buf. 
fers were prepared by dissolving calculated quantities of citric acid and the 
desired amounts of NaCNS or NaCl, respectively, in 95 per cent of the 
final volume of solution. This was titrated with NaOH to the desired pH 
with the aid of a Beckman pH meter, and then diluted with water to the 
final volume. The phosphate buffers were prepared by dissolving NaH,P0, 
and NasHPO, in the desired ratio, together with NaCNS or NaCl respec- 
tively, in water and diluting to volume. In a like manner, the veronal 
buffers were prepared from diethylbarbituric acid and its sodium salt. The 
pH values of all buffer solutions were checked with the Beckman pH meter 
after their preparation. 

The total ionic strength of all buffer solutions containing either 0.15 
NaCNS or 0.15 m NaCl was 0.18 + 0.01. 

The crystalline zinc insulin was dissolved in 20 ce. of buffer solution and 
allowed to dialyze against 500 cc. of buffer for 24 hours at 4°. The final 
protein concentration never exceeded 0.2 per cent. Because of the low 
protein concentration and high ionic strengths, the 6 and « boundaries re- 
sulting from electrophoresis were kept at a minimum. 


Results and Interpretation 


Homogeneity of Crystalline Zine Insulin in Buffer Solutions—A_ photo- 
graph of a typical electrophoretic experiment is shown in Fig. 1. A single, 
practically symmetrical, boundary is evident, indicating a high degree of 
homogeneity. The 6 boundary is negligible. These characteristics have 
been found in all experiments, regardless of pH and buffer composition. 

Electrophoretic Mobility in Presence of Thiocyanate—Fig. 2 represents a 
plot of the electrophoretic mobility of insulin in buffers containing NaCl or 
NaCNS versus pH. Because of the limited solubility of the protein in 
buffer containing 0.15 mM NaCl, measurements had to be confined to regions 
above pH 6.8 and below pH 4.2. In buffers containing 0.15 m NaCNS, 











the protein is soluble at pH 5.2 and higher but remains insoluble at all pH | 


values lower than 5, including pH 2 at which pH it is readily soluble in 
buffers of the NaCl series. 


It is evident from comparison of the two curves that, at equivalent pil | 
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final | values, the anodic mobilities of the protein in the presence of 0.15 m NaCNS 
are markedly increased over those observed in the presence of 0.15 m NaCl. 
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Fig. 1. Descending boundary of crystalline zine insulin in phosphate buffer con- 


| taining 0.15 m NaCNS, after 3 hours migration. 
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The total ionic strength was 0.18, 

















the pH was 6.62, and the protein concentration was approximately 0.1 per cent. The 
sharp peak at the left is the starting boundary. 
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Fig. 2. A plot of the mobilities versus pH of insulin in buffers containing 0.15 m 


NaCNS (O) and in buffers containing 0.15 m NaCl (0D). 
The region in which the protein is insoluble 


points were drawn by visual inspection. 


The curves connecting the 


in the buffer solution containing NaCl is indicated by the broken line. 


In the pH region 5.2 to 5.8, the region in which insulin has been estimated 
to be isoelectric (1-3, 20), the protein, in the presence of 0.15 m NaCNS, 
still retains an anodic mobility of 3.0 to 3.5 units. 
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It seems apparent that the interaction between the insulin and thio. | 


cyanate causes an increase in the net negative charge of the protein, with 
the result that under the conditions of these experiments the protein po. 
mains negatively charged at all pH values at which it is soluble. 

, 


| Estimation of Extent of Binding of Thiocyanate—An attempt has been 
made to correlate the pH-mobility curve of insulin in the presence of thio. 
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Fia. 3. Comparison of the theoretical titration curve of insulin calculated from 
analytical data (22) with the mobility data of insulin in buffer solutions containing 
0.15 m NaCl and 0.15 m NaCNS. The large curve running diagonally across the 
graph is the theoretical titration curve, calculated by summation of the titration 
curves of the individual ionizable amino acids (shown at the left). © represents 
the mobilities of the insulin in buffers containing 0.15 m NaCl adjusted to the titration 
curve with an empirical factor; O, the mobilities of the insulin in 0.15 m NaCNS. 
adjusted with the same empirical factor. 


cyanate to the titration curve of the protein, and to estimate thereby the 
extent of binding of thiocyanate ions. Although titration data are avail- 
able (cf. (21)), the insolubility of insulin in the isoelectric region, pH 4 to 
7, precludes the use of these data for the present purpose. The analytical 
data by Brand (22), however, can be employed to calculate a theoretical 
titration curve for insulin. Using the data for the number of ionizable 
amino acid residues in the insulin molecule of molecular weight 45,000 and 
the mean estimated pK values for the ionizable groups as they occur in 
protein, given by Cohn and Edsall (21), one can construct a theoretical 
titration curve such as that given in Fig. 3. This curve has been con- 
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structed with the considerations that (a) at the start of the titration the 
protein has already bound its capacity of acid, and (b) the titration with 
base proceeds until the maximum base binding has been reached. At the 
ieft of Fig. 3, the titration curves for the individual ionizable amino acids 
in insulin are shown, including 9 arginine, 8 lysine, 30 tyrosine, 2 cysteine, 
15 histidine, 23 aspartic, 5 glutamic, 21 terminal a-amino, and 21 terminal 
a-carboxyl residues per molecule. It has been assumed that the 21 residues 
of cystine in the insulin molecule yield no free ionizable groups. The large 
titration curve in the center of Fig. 3 is a plot of the total base bound, 
obtained by summation of the base bound by the individual amino acids, 
at various pH values, over small increments of pH. Comparison of this 
theoretical titration curve with the experimental titration curve (21) re- 
yeals the two to be superimposable from pH 2 to 12, exclusive of the re- 
gion pH 4 to 7 for which no titration data are available. 

The usual empirical procedure for comparing titration curves with pH- 
mobility curves consists in shifting the titration curve along the pH axis 
to the point at which 0 equivalent of acid or base bound coincides with 
isoelectric point (4,23). Since electrophoretic mobilities near the isoelectric 
point could not be determined, recourse was had to an empirical conversion 
factor, Which may be defined as the change in base equ:valents bound corre- 
sponding to 1 unit change in mobility (1 X 107 sq. cm. sec.—! volt“). This 
conversion factor was determined by selecting two adjacent, experimentally 
determined mobility values for reference. The difference in equivalents 
of base bound at the two pH values corresponding to the reference mobil- 
ities was divided by the difference in mobility units, and other points on the 
titration curve were compared to the mobility curve with this factor by the 
following relations: Let ux, ue, us, etc., be the mobilities at pHi, pHe, pHs, 
ete.; €1, 2, €3, ete., are the corresponding equivalents of base bound. The 
conversion factor, F’, is then F = (e; — e€2)/(uy — ue). The complete titra- 
tion curve may then be calculated from this factor and the experimentally 
determined mobilities. For instance, es = (us — ui) X F + e&. In the 
present instance, the mobilities at pH 6.92 and 7.38 in 0.15 m NaCl and the 
corresponding equivalents of base bound were used as reference for the cal- 
culation of F.' The equivalents of base bound, calculated from the mobil- 
ities of insulin in the presence of 0.15 m NaCl at pH 8.42, 3.70, and 3.18 
(@3, 4, €5), are indicated on the titration curve of Fig. 3, together with the 
two reference points (e, and e: at, respectively, pH 6.92 and 7.38) by the 


1 The value of F calculated from the present experimental data is 5.15. Calcula- 
tion with the aid of the Henry theory (4, 23), the corrections subsequently introduced 
by Abramson et al. (4) for the ‘‘average’’ radius of the ions in the ion atmosphere 
being omitted, yields a value of e/u = 2.53. The magnitude of the discrepancy be- 
tween these two values is comparable to that previously found by Longsworth (23) for 
analogous calculations for egg albumin. 
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squares. It can be seen that the calculated points fit exceedingly well op 
the theoretical titration curve. 

The same factor was used for the calculation of equivalents of base bound 
from mobilities determined in the presence of 0.15 m NaCNS. In this 
manner the change in base equivalents bound corresponding to the diffey. 
ence in mobility of insulin in the presence of 0.15 mM NaCNS and 0.15 y 
NaCl, respectively, was determined. It can be seen that the points ob. 


tained for insulin in the presence of 0.15 m NaCNS are displaced in the | 


direction of greater base binding. 


From the titration curves of the individual amino acid residues it can be 
determined that at pH 5.8 the number of positively and negatively charged 





groups is equal. This pH, at which the net charge is zero, may be con. | 
sidered as the isoionic point. At the same pH, the equivalents of base | 
bound by insulin in the presence of NaCNS exceed by 9 or 10 equivalents | 


the amount of base bound by insulin in the presence of 0.15 m NaCl. 

One may speculate that the binding of thiocyanate ions takes place 
through an electrostatic linkage with the strongly basic guanidino groups 
of the 9 arginine residues or with the e-amino groups of the 8 lysine residues 
in the insulin molecule. This is suggested by the convergence of the mobil- 
ity curves above pH 8 and by the effect of thiocyanate on the solubility of 
insulin in the acid pH region. It is of interest to note that the number of 
anionic detergent molecules bound by serum albumin in the first complex 
(11, 12) likewise coincides with the number of arginine residues in this pro- 
tein. More direct evidence than that presented here must be forthcoming 
to prove this hypothesis. 


The author wishes to record his appreciation to Dr. Hans Neurath and 
Dr. George W. Schwert for their helpful advice throughout this study. 
This work has been supported by grants from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
from Eli Lilly and Company, and from the United States Public Health 


Service, National Institute of Health, Division of Research Grants and 
Fellowships. 


SUMMARY 


The electrophoretic mobility of crystalline zinc insulin in buffers con- 
taining 0.15 m NaCNS and 0.15 m NaCl, respectively, has been investigated. 
In the presence of thiocyanate, the solubility of insulin is sufficiently 
increased to afford mobility measurements with the moving boundary 
method within the isoelectric range. The increased electrophoretic mobil- 


ity over that observed in the presence of NaCl corresponds to an increase 


in net negative change, suggesting association of thiocyanate with basic 
groups of the protein. 
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Comparison of mobility data with a theoretical titration curve of insulin 
calculated from summation of the base-binding capacities of the constituent 
amino acid residues reveals that at the isoionic point of the protein a net 
negative charge of approximately 9 or 10 is retained in buffers containing 
0.15 Mm NaCNS. 
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THE SYNTHESIS OF AMINO ANALOGUES OF INOSITOL 
(INOSAMINES)* 


By HERBERT E. CARTER, R. K. CLARK, Jr., BETTY LYTLE,{ ann 
G. E. McCASLAND} 


(From the Division of Biochemistry, Noyes Laboratory of Chemistry, University of 
Illinois, Urbana) 


(Received for publication, May 17, 1948) 


In the course of work on the structure and configuration of streptamine 
(meso-1 ,3-diamino-2 ,4 ,5 ,6-tetrahydroxycyclohexane) it seemed of interest 
to investigate the properties of the corresponding monoamino compounds 
(2,3,4,5,6-pentahydroxycyclohexylamines). We wish to propose the 
generic name zinosamine for these amino analogues of inositol, since they 
are related to the inososes in the same way that glucamine is related to 
glucose. 

As one approach to the synthesis of inosamines, we have investigated 
the reduction of the phenylhydrazone (1, 2) and the oxime (2) of scyllo- 
inosose and the phenylhydrazone (3) of dl-epi-inosose. Each of these 
substances was hydrogenated readily at high pressures with Raney’s 
nickel as the catalyst, and the main product in each case consisted of an 
inosamine. 

The inosamines can exist theoretically in eight meso and twelve dl forms. 
However, the configuration of the five hydroxyl groups in each of the above 
inosose derivatives is fixed and known. Thus, unless unexpected C—O 
bond inversions occur during the hydrogenation, scyllo-inosose phenylhy- 
drazone (1) or oxime (II) should give rise to not more than two inosamines 
(III, IV), each of which should have a meso configuration; and dl-epi- 
inosose phenylhydrazone (V) should yield a maximum of two racemic 
forms (VI, VII). 

Experimentally, the inosamine from scyllo-inosose was obtained in two 
epimeric forms, each of which has been isolated in a pure state. Since 
the configuration of each epimer remains uncertain at the C—N bond, we 
have temporarily adopted the purely arbitrary names! inosamine-SA and 

*The authors wish to thank the Abbott Laboratories, Eli Lilly and Company, 
Parke, Davis and Company, and The Upjohn Company for a generous grant in sup- 
port of this work. Part of the material in this paper was taken from the thesis sub- 
mitted by R. K. Clark, Jr., to the Graduate College of the University of Ilinois in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
Chemistry. 

+ Present address, Davenport, Iowa. 

t Postdoctorate Research Assistant in Chemistry. 

1 The use of such names as ‘‘scyllo-inosamine”’ or ‘‘epi-inosamine”’ is undesirable 
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tnosamine-SB for these compounds. Of the two possible dl-i -InOsamines 


from dl-ept-inosose, only one has thus far been obtained, and it is designated 
dl-inosamine-EA. 
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The fact that both the oxime and phenylhydrazone of scyllo-inosose give 
the same two inosamines on reduction indicates that no isomerization 


occurs in the preparation of the oxime despite the highly alkaline condi- 
tions employed (2). 


Separation of Epimeric Inosamines 


The hydrogenation product of scyllo-inosose phenylhydrazone or oxime 
is a mixture of inosamine-SA and inosamine-SB. Repeated recrystalliza- 
tion of this mixture from water yields pure inosamine-SA. This compound, 








because only one of each pair of epimers has the ‘“‘scyllo’’ or ‘‘epi”’ sisihanestile 
respectively, and it is not known which one. (See the comments on nomenclature in 
our previous paper (2).) 
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like the other inosamines, cannot be characterized by melting point, but 
its purity can be recognized by the attainment of constant solubility on 
repeated recrystallization. 

In order to obtain inosamine-SB, the mixed epimers were converted to 
the mixed hexaacetyl derivatives. Thelatter were very difficult to separate. 
However, methanolic ammonia readily converts the hexaacetylinosamines 
to N-acetylinosamines. Very fortunately, while inosamine-SB is more 
soluble in water, its N-acetyl derivative is less soluble in ammoniacal or 
aqueous methanol, with respect to inosamine-SA. The reversal of solu- 
bilities affords a convenient basis for obtaining either epimer in a pure 
state. 

The stereochemistry of the inosamines is being studied further. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
Compounds Derived from scyllo-Inosose 


Inosamine-SA from Phenylhydrazone—A 36 gm. portion of scyllo-inosose 
phenylhydrazone (1, 2) was hydrogenated in methanol at 100 to 150 
atmospheres and 130° with Raney’s nickel catalyst. The hydrogen uptake 
reached the theoretical in a few hours. The mixture was filtered. The 
methanolic filtrate on vacuum distillation gave aniline but no inosamine. 
The precipitate was repeatedly extracted with boiling water (total 600 to 
700 ml.) until only catalyst remained. Vacuum distillation of the extract 
yielded 10.1 gm. of solid residue. Recrystallization from boiling water 
(norit) gave colorless crystals. Recrystallization was repeated until the 
water solubility reached a constant value of about 0.7 gm. at 25° and 5.0 
gm. at 100° per 100 ml. of solvent. 4.1 gm. of pure inosamine-SA were 
thus obtained. The compound crystallizes as colorless prisms which 
decompose? gradually above 240°. The crystals give an alkaline solution 
in water and are very soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. 

The mother liquors were reserved for preparation of N-acetylinosamine- 
SB. The early mother liquors which are saturated with respect to 
indsamine-SB as well as SA (maximum enrichment in inosamine-SB) are 
particularly suitable for this purpose. 

Attempts to reduce scyllo-inosose phenylhydrazone to inosamine by the 
method used by Feofilaktov (4) for phenylhydrazones of a-keto acids 
proved unsuccessful. 

Inosamine-SA from the Oxime—A 23 gm. portion of freshly prepared, 
dry scyllo-inosose oxime (2) was dissolved in 150 ml. of concentrated 
aqueous ammonia,® and immediately hydrogenated at 100 to 150 atmos- 

? All melting points were determined on the K6fler micro block. 


’ Aqueous ammonia was used to repress secondary amine formation. In an earlier 
hydrogenation, with distilled water as solvent, a small amount of secondary amine 
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pheres and room temperature with Raney’s nickel catalyst. The uptake 
of hydrogen was complete in about 2 hours. 

After filtration, the precipitate was extracted with 800 to 1200 ml. of 
boiling water. The combined filtrates on vacuum distillation to dryness 
(foaming near the end; use a large flask) yielded 19.3 gm. of solid residue. 

Recrystallization of this residue from water gave 6.3 gm. of nearly 
colorless crystals. These were recrystallized from a minimum amount 
(120 ml.) of water (norit), yielding 4.5 gm. of colorless prisms of pure 
inosamine-SA. 

The mother liquor from the first recrystallization was treated with 
norit and concentrated to 50 to 60 ml. On cooling, 3.7 gm. of a light tan 
powder (mixture of inosamine-SA and SB) were obtained. The filtrate 
from this material on evaporation gave a tarry substance, which has not 
been further i ivestigated. 

In an earlier experiment, 6.0 gm. of oxime were hydrogenated in 150 
ml. of solvent, and extraction of the catalyst with boiling water was omitted. 
The crude mixed inosamines obtained weighed 3.9 gm., and gave the fol- 
lowing analysis. 

C.H,30:N (179.17). Calculated. N 7.82 
Found. “7.39 (Kjeldahl), 7.82 (Van Slyke) 


Mixture of Hexaacetylinosamine-SA and SB—Direct acetylation of 1 
gm. of crude mixed inosamines (from the phenylhydrazone) with acetic 
anhydride-sodium acetate gave after recrystallization 1.1 gm. of colorless 
needles, with a melting range of 235-247°, unchanged by repeated re- 
erystallizations. 


CisH2,O,N (431.39). Calculated. C 50.11, I] 5.84, N 3.25 
Found. ** 60:07, “5.74, “* 3.23 (Dumas) 
*¢ 3.54 (Kjeldahl) 
Saponification equivalent (O-Acetyl). Calculated, 86.3; taal: 86.0, 86.6 


Similar acetylation of 2.1 gm. of crude mixed inosamines from the oxime 
gave 2.7 gm. of colorless needles of melting range 238-252°, unchanged by 
repeated crystallizations from ethanol or dilute acetic acid. 


C,3sH2;0,,;N (431.39). Calculated. ‘ 50.11, H 5.84, N 3.25 
Found. “50.05, “ 5.99, “ 3.14 


Hexaacetylinosamine-SA—A mixture of 1.4 gm. of pure inosamine-SA, 
28 ml. of acetic anhydride, and 0.2 en. of fused nocrats acetate was re- 





wasformed. Treatment of the latter with excess acetic anhydride gave a compound, 
colorless needles, m.p. 285°, which is apparently the (not quite pure) undecaacetyl 


derivative. C3,H4sO2.N (803.71), calculated, C 50.80, H 5.64, N 1.74; found, C 49.53, 


H 5.68, N 1.2 (Dumas), N 1.78 (Kjeldahl). 
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fluxed for 1 hour, and then vacuum-distilled to dryness. The residue was 
washed repeatedly with water and dried at 100° in vacuo over phosphorus 
pentoxide. The colorless needles (3.4 gm.) obtained melted sharply at 
959-260°; after resolidification the sample melted at 256-260°. 

A 1 gm. sample was recrystallized from 50 ml. of absolute ethanol. 
After drying the crystals as above, 0.8 gm. of colorless needles, m.p. 260- 
261°, was obtained. (At 245-247° the substance undergoes a change in 
crystal form, without appreciable liquefaction.) 

Reacetylation of purified N-acetylinosamine-SA, by the above procedure, 
gave a product with identical properties, further indicating the homogeneity 
of the hexaacetyl derivative. 

N-Acetylinosamine-SA—O.5 gm. of pure hexaacetylinosamine-SA was 
added to 20 ml. of absolute methanolic ammonia (saturated at 25°). A 
clear solution was obtained after 2 minutes stirring. After 24 hours, the 
solution was decanted from the crystals (125 mg.) which had separated, 
and vacuum-distilled to dryness. The combined solid residues were 
washed with methanol, leaving 215 mg. of colorless irregular crystals 
which melted with decomposition at 242-248° (rapid heating). 

A sample recrystallized from 80 per cent methanol melted with decom- 
position at 246-248° (rapid heating). 


CyH,,O6N (221.21). Calculated. C 43.43, H 6.84, N 6.33 
Found. © 43.33 «© 6.79, “ 6.42 


Inosamine-SA_ Hydrochloride—Pure hexaacetylinosamine-SA (3.0 gm.) 
was refluxed with 40 ml. of 6 N hydrochloric acid for 2 hours. The clear 
solution was vacuum-distilled to dryness. The residue (1.5 gm.) was 
recrystallized from 20 ml. of water-ethanol-acetone (1:2:1), giving 1.3 
gm. of the monohydrate as colorless needles melting at 235-237° (change 
in erystal form at 192°). The monohydrate is stable when vacuum-dried 
at 80°. 


C.HisNO,Cl1-H:,O (233.66). Calculated. C 30.83, H 6.90, N 6.00 
Found. “ 30.99, “ 7.10, “ 6.01 


N-Acetylinosamine-SB—A 6.0 gm. portion of mixed epimeric inosamines 
from the phenylhydrazone (maximum enrichment in inosamine-SB) was 
acetylated by the above procedure. The crude, dry hexaacetyl derivative 
(9.0 gm.) was dissolved in 200 ml. of absolute methanolic ammonia. 
After 24 hours the colorless leaflets which had separated were collected 
and washed with methanol. The crystals (2.2 gm.) were pure N-acetyl- 
inosamine-SB, melting at 289-291° with decomposition. 

The filtrate yielded 2.4 gm. of a discolored powder, mainly the SA 
epimer, which decomposed at about 240°. 

A similar mixture of epimeric inosamines from the oxime (3.7 gm.) on 
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acetylation yielded 8.1 gm. of crude hexaacetyl derivative. A 1.7 gm, 
portion of the hexaacety] derivative was treated with 70 ml. of absolute 
methanolic ammonia. The reaction product (0.70 gm.) was recrystallized 
from aqueous methanol, giving 0.44 gm. of colorless leaflets, melting sharply 
with decomposition at 286-288°. 

Attempts to obtain further pure product (inosamine-SA or SB) from the 
mother liquors were unsuccessful. 


CsHisOgN (221.21)? Calculated. C 43.44, H 6.84, N 6.33 
Found. ‘* 43.36, ‘* 6.46, ‘* 6.43 
“ 43.28, ** 6.55 


The product is very soluble in water, insoluble in methanol, and slightly — 


soluble in aqueous or ammoniacal methanol. 

Hexaacetylinosamine-SB—A 200 mg. portion of pure N-acetylinosamine- 
SB was refluxed with 4.0 ml. of acetic anhydride and 10 mg. of fused 
sodium acetate for 1 hour. On cooling, colorless blades (223 mg.) crystal- 
lized from the solution. These were collected, washed with water, and 
dried at 100° in vacuo. 

On heating, the clear, colorless blades became opaque at about 200°, 
and smaller needles gradually replaced them, apparently by sublimation. 
At 284° the needles changed to more massive crystals, and at 299-301° 
these melted completely. This complex melting behavior, perhaps repre- 
senting changes to dimorphic forms, was quite reproducible and un- 
changed by further purification. 


CisH2s01;,N (431.39). Calculated. C 50.11, H 5.84, N 3.25 
Found. ‘¢ 50.10, “ 5.76, ** 3.15 


Inosamine-SB Hydrochloride—A 1.2 gm. portion of pure N-acetylinos- 
amine-SB was refluxed with 20 ml. of 6 N hydrochloric acid for 2.5 hours. 
The residue (1.2 gm.) obtained on vacuum distillation was recrystallized 
from 30 ml. of water-ethanol-acetone (1:1:1), giving 0.8 gin. of colorless, 
irregular crystals, which decomposed gradually above 260°. 


CeHisNO;Cl (215.64). Calculated, N 6.49; found, N 6.27 


Compounds Derived from dl-epi-Inosose 


dl-epi-Inosose Phenylhydrazone—dl-epi-Inosose was prepared by the oxida- 
tion of inositol with concentrated nitric acid essentially according to the 
directions of Posternak (3). In larger scale oxidations, it is essential that 
the residual nitric acid be removed rapidly, either by evaporation in a 
shallow dish or by use of reduced pressure. Although the inosose can be 
crystallized from water, a more effective purification is obtained via the 
phenylhydrazone. Three 80 gm. runs of inositol gave 54 gm. of crude 
oxidation product which yielded 56 gm. of dl-epi-inosose phenylhydrazone 
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(3), decomposition range 185-195°.* This material was converted to 
dl-epi-inosose. The purified inosose was finally recrystallized from hot 
water, giving 23.5 gm. (10 per cent based on inositol) of colorless crystals. 
The pentaacetate prepared from this material melted at 106-108° in 
agreement with the reported value for this compound (3). 
dl-Inosamine-EA—A 10 gm. portion of dl-epi-inosose phenylhydrazone 
was hydrogenated under the same conditions used for the scyllo-phenylhy- 
drazone. The hydrogen uptake reached theoretical in 3 hours. After 
removal of the catalyst by filtration, the methanolic filtrate was vacuum- 
distilled. ‘The residue of inosamine and aniline was washed with benzene, 
giving a granular solid. This material could not be recrystallized and 
was converted directly to the hexaacetyl derivative. 
dl-Hexaacetylinosamine-EA—The above product was refluxed with 140 
ml. of acetic anhydride and 1.8 gm. of fused sodium acetate for 1 hour. 
The clear red solution was vacuum-distilled to dryness. The residue was 
extracted with chloroform, and the evaporated chloroform extract was 
recrystallized from 75 ml. of ethanol, giving 7.0 gm. of colorless flat needles 
(44 per cent yield based on the phenylhydrazone). The crystals melted 
on the micro block at 160—162°, partially resolidified, and melted again at 
184-186°, then again at 192-194°. (In the capillary only the last melting 
point is observed.) Very little, if any, loss in weight accompanies these 
changes, and the various melting points may represent polymorphic forms. 


CisH2,0uN (431.39). Calculated. C 50.11, H 5.84, N 3.24 
Found. “© 49.84, “ 5.47, ‘* 3.38 (Dumas) 
¢ 3.34 (Kjeldahl) 


Reacetylation of purified dl-N-acetylinosamine-EA gave a hexaacetyl 
derivative of unchanged melting behavior. 

dl-N-Acetylinosamine-EA—Ammonolysis by the procedure described 
above, followed by concentration and chilling of the methanolic solution, 
gave a 64 per cent yield of thick colorless needles, melting sharply at 205- 
206° with decomposition. A sample recrystallized from methanol-benzene 


_ for analysis showed no change in melting point. 


CsHiOgN (221.21). Calculated. C 43.44, H 6.84, N 6.33 
Found. ** 43.44, ‘* 6.72, ‘* 6.21 


dl-Inosamine-EA Hydrochloride—1 gm. of the hexaacetyl derivative 
was refluxed with 25 ml. of 6 N hydrochloric acid for 30 minutes. The 


‘From the mother liquors an osazone (decomposition point 182-184°) was isolated 
by chromatography as previously described (2) for the scyllo compound. The osa- 
zone gave correct analyses and an ultraviolet absorption spectrum very similar to 


that of the scyllo compound. (dl-epi-Inosose could theoretically yield two different 
racemic osazones.) 
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residue after vacuum distillation was dissolved in boiling methanol, and 
the filtered solution concentrated to one-tenth volume. (The product 
can also be recrystallized from 90 per cent aqueous methanol by adding 
acetone.) The product (0.4 gm., 80 per cent) separated as colorless crystals 
melting at 234-236° with decomposition. 


C.H,,O;NCI (215.64). Calculated. C 33.41, H 6.54, N 6.49 
Found. “33.54, “ 6.20, * 6.49 


The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance of Miss Harriet Neville 
and Dr. Robert Pogrund in the Van Slyke and Kjeldahl analyses. The 
remaining analyses were performed by the Clark Microanalytical Labora- 
tories, Urbana. 


SUMMARY 


1. Three diastereoisomeric inosamines (monoamino analogues of inositol) 
have been synthesized and characterized as hexaacetyl and N-acetyl 
derivatives and as hydrochlorides. 

2. Reduction of scyllo-inosose phenylhydrazone or oxime yields the 
expected two (meso) inosamines, epimeric at the amino group. Each 
epimer can be obtained in a pure state by taking advantage of the reversed 
solubilities of the free inosamines and their N-acetyl derivatives. 

3. dl-epi-Inosose phenylhydrazone has thus far yielded only one of the 
two expected epimeric (dl) inosamines. 
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The announcement of the discovery of element 95 was made in 1946 by 
Seaborg and his associates (1). Like neptunium (element 93), plutonium 
(element 94), and curium (element 96) this new element, americium, is 
radioactive and has not been observed in nature in appreciable amounts. 
During the war an extensive study was made of the metabolic properties 
of plutonium (2) and several other heavy elements, notably thorium, 
protoactinium (3), uranium,’ ? and neptunium (3). Similar studies were 
also made with a large number of the radioactive elements which arise 
from fission (4). This work was done at the laboratories of the Manhattan 
Project, located in different parts of the country. Particular attention was 
directed towards a very detailed investigation of the metabolism of plu- 
tonium in rats and other laboratory animals. These studies, initiated at 
tle University of California at Berkeley, were also carried out at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Oak Ridge, and Los Alamos. 

The outstanding characteristic of the metabolism of plutonium is the 
high degree of localization and prolonged retention of this element in the 
skeleton following parenteral administration. Unlike calcium, strontium, 
barium, and radium, which are deposited primarily in the mineral structure 
of the skeleton, plutonium may be laid down in the uncalcified osteo d 
matrix of the bone (5). At the present time, it cannot be definitely stated 
whether or not all of the plutonium so accumulated is in the organic com- 
ponents of the osteoid matrix. A significant fraction of plutonium may 
be laid down on the adjacent surfaces of the mineral structure of the bone. 
If this is so, the amount of penetration in the normal adult rat has been 
demonstrated by the radioautographic techniques to be less than 25 uy. 
The accumulation of plutonium in the other tissues of the body following 
parenteral administration is quite small compared to the deposition in the 

* This work was performed under contract No. W-7405-eng-48-A of the University 
of California under the United States Atomic Energy Commission. 


Tannenbaum, A., Silverstone, H., and Kozoil, J., unpublished data, 
* Dowdy, A. H., unpublished data. 
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skeleton, and, moreover, its elimination from the soft tissues is relatively 
rapid compared to its extraordinary high degree of retention by the skele- 
ton. Plutonium is not absorbed to any appreciable extent from the diges- 
tive tract. In view of these interesting and obviously dangerous metabolic 
characteristics of plutonium it was felt that a study of the behavior in the 
body of its recently discovered and immediate chemical neighbor, ameri- 
cium, might prove to be of interest. 


Procedures 


The isotope of americium employed, Am", has a half life of 500 years 
and emits a-particles to form Np” which in turn decays by a-particle 
emission, with a half life of 2.25 million years, to produce Pa”. The 
presence of Np” was of no practical concern in the experiments to be 
described, since its half life is more than 4000 times longer than that of the 
americium isotope employed, and thus the existence of the neptunium and 
its radioactive descendents was not detectable by the procedures employed 
in these studies. 

Americium, made available to us by Professor G. T. Seaborg and his 
associates, was obtained as a solution of AmCl; with 15 y of americium in 
1 cc. of 1 N hydrochloric acid. This original solution was diluted with 
normal saline and carefully brought to pH 5 by the addition of dilute 
sodium hydroxide. Any further neutralization would have resulted in the 
precipitation of the highly insoluble americium hydroxide. The final 
solution contained 0.3 y of americium per cc., with a radioactivity of 1 
microcurie per cc. 

Animal Studies—1 cc. of the above solution was administered by in- 
tramuscular injection into the left hind leg of each of fifteen adult white 
rats and the same amount was given by stomach tube to three more ani- 
mals. In addition, two rats received 5 y each, by intramuscular injection, 
for the purpose of preparing radioautographs to study the distribution 
of this element in bone. The fifteen animals that received the 0.3 y by 
intramuscular injection were divided into groups of three and were placed in 
metabolism cages, which made it possible to collect specimens of both the 
urine and feces daily. The five groups of rats were sacrificed at 1, 4, 16, 
64, and 256 days. The three rats which were given americium by stomach 
tube were placed in one metabolism cage and daily collections of urine and 
feces were made. ‘The rats were sacrificed after an interval of 16 days by 
means of chloroform and the thorax was immediately opened to permit the 
withdrawal of from 1 to 5 ec. of blood from the heart. The left leg, which 
was the site of the injection, was removed at the pelvic girdle for separate 
assay. The remainder of the animal was skinned, and the following organs 
and tissues were removed and weighed for separate assay: liver, kidney, 
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spleen, heart, lungs, muscle, bones of the right leg, and the gastrointestinal 
tract. These tissues, and in addition the left hind leg, excreta, skin, and 
remaining carcass, were dried for 2 days at 100° and then ashed at from 
500-600° for 24 hours. Preliminary tests demonstrated that no measur- 
able amount of the americium was lost by volatilization at the temperature 
employed for ashing the tissues. The carcass, which was dried and ashed 
in one piece, was carefully sifted through a fine mesh screen, and the skele- 
ton was thus separated almost completely from the ash of the other re- 
maining tissues of the carcass, which were chiefly muscle, blood, and fat. 
The rats for radioautographie study of the bone were sacrificed at 16 days. 

Method of Assay of Americium in Materials of Biological Origin—The 
detection and quantitative measurement of a-particles are relatively simple 
with appropriate equipment. However, owing to the very short range 
of this type of radiation, it is not possible in most instances simply to 
place samples of biological materials in the counting device and obtain 
an accurate determination of the number of disintegrations taking place. 
The sample must be spread out in a thin and even film whose mass does not 
exceed 2 to 3 mg. per sq.cm. If this precaution is not observed, a fraction 
of the emitted a-particles will not be able to enter the detection chamber. 
Most of the tissues and organs, even after ashing, contain far too much 
material to make this possible. This problem may be met by separating 
the radioactive material, in this case americium, from the bulk of the ash 
of the samples. Since the total dose of americium given was only 0.3 y, 
it was necessary to add to the samples a small amount of a non-radioactive 
element with similar chemical properties to act as a carrier for the tiny 
traces of americium present. The chemical properties of lanthanum and 
americium are very much alike in many respects. In these particular 
experiments, the ashed tissues were dissolved in dilute nitric acid, 2 mg. of 
lanthanum nitrate were added, and this was followed by the addition of 
hydrofluoric acid. The americium was carried down quantitatively by the 
insoluble lanthanum fluoride precipitate. Thus, the americium could be 
quantitatively separated from several gm. of tissue. The lanthanum 
fluoride precipitate was then spread out in a thin film on the counting 
dishes and the americium a-particles measured. 

The specific details of this procedure are as follows: (1) The tissue 
ash was dissolved in 2 N HNO; with a concentration of 20 mg. of tissue 
ash per ce. of acid solution. (2) 2 mg. of La(NO3); were stirred into the 
ash solution used for any particular assay;* this ranged from 1 to 5 ce. 


* Because of the presence of a-emitting contaminants in some of the c.p. La(NO,)3 
available, the latter must be checked for a emitters by running blanks on each 
batch received. The radioactive contamination present is believed to be actinium, 
whose chemical properties resemble closely those of lanthanum as well as americium. 
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of ash solution. (3) The solution in step (2) was made 2.5 N in hydroflu- 
oric acid by the addition of an adequate amount of 8MHF. (4) The pre- 
cipitate formed was separated by centrifugation and the supernatant fluid 
was discarded. (5) The precipitate was mounted on a gold dish by redis- 
solving it in 8 mM HNOs, transferring the solution to the dish, and adding 
an excess of HF to reprecipitate the lanthanum, which resulted in a thin 
film upon drying on a hot-plate at a temperature low enough to prevent 
spattering. (6) The sample was assayed for americium by determining 
the a-particles emitted by the use of a parallel plate a counter. (7) The 
mass upon the dish was determined by weighing. <A correction for self- 
absorption was made. 

Radioautographic Methods—For the purpose of securing bone radioauto- 
graphs, thin histological sections, which ranged from 5 to 8 u in thickness, 
were prepared from the undecalcified femur by the techniques devel- 
oped by McLean and Bloom (6) and by Axelrod (7). The relatively 
large dose of americium employed was necessary in order to secure enough 
activity in the sections to obtain satisfactory radioautographs. It is 
believed to be obligatory to avoid decalcification procedures in the prep- 
aration of the section for taking the radioautographs so that the possi- 
bility of either leaching or migration of the deposited material will be 
avoided. 


Results 


The results obtained from assaying the content of americium in the 
different organs and tissues are expressed as the per cent per organ and per 
gm.-of wet weight. The left hind leg, which was the site of injection, 
was assayed asaunit. The carcass ash, after separation of the skeleton by 
the sifting procedure mentioned earlier, was assayed as well as the skeleton 
itself. The urine and feces from each group of three animals were lixewise 
ashed and assayed and the values obtained divided by 3, which thus gave 
the average value of excreta for each of the three animals. The total 
content of americium in all of these organs, tissues, and excreta was ob- 
tained by adding up the individual values and this was compared against 
the amount given. This computation, of course, is a quantitative indica- 
tion of the recovery of the administered americium and represents the 
fraction of americium given which could be determined quantitatively by 
the analytical procedures employed in these studies. The results were 
fairly satisfactory, because the average recovery value observed in the 
series of eighteen rats was 87 per cent and the variations in the different 
groups ranged from 75 to 100 per cent. 

The average measured content of americium in different organs, tissues, 
and the excreta for the intramuscular experiments is shown in Table I. 
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The amount in the skeleton was obtained by adding twice the measured 
americium content of the bones of the right hind leg to the value secured 
from the assay of the major portion of the skeleton that was separated from 
the carcass ash. This was done in order to correct for the americium con- 
tent of the bone of the injected left hind leg, which was not included in the 
rest of the skeleton. The necessity for doing this arose from the fact that 
from 2 to 40 per cent of the injected americium was retained at the site of 
administration. Presumably this was due to the precipitation and adsorp- 


TABLE I 


Observed Distribution of Americium (Am) Following Intramuscular Injection of 
0.3 y of Solution of AmCl; into Hind Leg of Rat 























1 day 4 days 16 days 64 days 256 days 
per cent| per cent per cent is | per cent] ye per cent 
ten |B em | Py [Portal ey |Beram| Pr, |r am fy | bor te 
Lungs 0.13) 0.096; 0.18 | 0.11 | 0.14 | 0.093) 0.11 | 0.036) 0.065} 0.017 
Heart | 0.11) 0.12 0.045) 0.056} 0.083) 0.088) 0.049) 0.044) 0.012) 0.010 
Liver | 30.8 | 3.41 | 31.0 | 3.68 |10.6 | 1.13 | 1.46 | 0.13 | 0.53 | 0.063 
Spleen | 0.28) 0.39 0.083; 0.18 | 0.079) 0.11 | 0.085) 0.13 | 0.045) 0.081 
Kidney | 2.49} 1.29 1.97 | 1.13 | 1.02 | 0.52 | 0.72 | 0.34 | 0.27 | 0.13 
Gastrointesti- | 1.54) 0.068} 4.06 | 0.19 | 1.56 | 0.075) 0.32 | 0.012) 0.12 | 0.005 
nal tract 
Bone | 13.1 | 0.57 | 16.6 0.57 |17.7 0.88 |18.9 0.73 |19.2 0.73 
Skin | 1.84] 0.056} 1.46 | 0.039} 1.47 | 0.037) 0.33 | 0.008} 0.17 | 0.005 
Muscle | 0.83} 0.006; 1.60 | 0.014} 2.06 | 0.018) 1.53 | 0.012) 0.94 | 0.008 
Blood | 0.57) 0.053) 0.12 | 0.008} 0.10 | 0.007) 0.068) 0.004) 0.01 | 0.001 
Balance | 3.68 2.51 1.61 1.59 1.13 
Unabsorbed in | 43.5 12.9 5.37 5.13 1.45 
injected leg | 
Urine | 3.12} 2.80 2.34 4.27 4.67 
Feces | 2.66) 27.3 32.1 40.6 51.6 
Recovery of 103.2 | 100.9 74.1 80.6 79.3 
injected | | 
dose, % | 




















tion of insoluble compounds of americium at the injection site. It is of 
interest to note that most of the americium remaining behind in the injected 
leg was found to be in the soft tissue, although the content in the bones of 
that leg was of the order of twice that of the opposite injected leg. It 
was not determined whether this was the result of diffusion of the injected 
solution to the bone surfaces followed by adsorption or whether it occurred 
during the ashing procedure. The relatively small excess of americium in 
the carcass ash over the estimated value derived from the measured samples 
of blood and muscle may be due to the presence of small fragments of 
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carcass skeleton which passed through the screen employed for sifting out 
the bones. The estimated americium content of muscle and blood wag 
made on the basis of the values per gm. noted for these two structures and 
assuming that their total weights in the intact animal were 45 and 6 per 
cent respectively of the total body weight. In Table II the data are 
presented after correction for the unabsorbed fraction in the injected leg 
and for the deviation of the measured recovery value from 100 per cent. 
The rate of excretion of americium is shown in Text-fig. 1 for both urine and 
feces. The relative proportion of americium appearing in the liver and 


Tass II 
Distribution of Amertcium (Am!) in Rat Following Intramuscular Injection 


The data, taken from Table I, have been corrected for the fraction of americium 


unabsorbed at the site of injection and the deviation of the recovery values from 
100 per cent. 
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| 1 day 4 ‘olin 16 days 64 days 256 days 

pony cent per cent od cent ian per cent r ar cent | sp as 

| ottiy |Berem| PE, | er ame| ft, | der am.| Pel, | Ber = Se te 
Lungs | 0.23 | 0.17 | 0.21 | 0.13 | 0.21 | 0.13 | 0.15 | 0.048) 0.084] 0.022 
Heart | 0.19 | 0.21 | 0.052 | 0.065) 0.12 | 0.13 | 0.065) 0.058; 0.015) 0.013 
Liver 154.8 | 6.07 [35.7 4.24 |15.3 | 1.64 | 1.94 | 0.18 | 0.68 | 0.081 
Spleen | 0.50 | 0.70 | 0.095 | 0.21 | 0.11 | O15 (Ott |:O:87 0.058} 0.11 
Kidney | 4.43 | 2.29 | 2.27 1.30 | 1.47 | 0.75 | 0.96 | 0.44] 0.34] 0.16 
Gastrointes- | 2.73 | 0.12 | 4.66 | 0.22 | 2.25 | 0.11 | 0.43 | 0.016; 0.15 | 0.008 

tinal tract , | | 

Bone \23.2 1.01 |19.1 0.66 |25.6 1.25 |25.0 | 0.96 | 24.8 0.94 
Skin | 3.26 | 0.10 | 1.68 | 0.045] 2.12 | 0.053) 0.44 | 0. 011} 0.22 | 0.006 
Muscle | 1.46 | 0.010] 1.84 | 0.017) 2.97 | 0.025) 2.03 | 0.016 1.21 | 0.010 
Blood | 1.01 | 0.095) 0.14 | 0.009} 0.16 | 0.010) 0. 090) 0.005!<0.01 |<0.001 
Urine | 5.53 | 3.21 3.38 | 5.66 | | 6.02 | 
Feces | 4.73 | 31.5 | 46.4 163.2 | 66.4 | 


feces is graphically indicated in Text-fig. 2 and the change of total 
americium content in the liver and skeleton appears in Text-fig. 3. 

The observed and the corrected data for the intramuscular series, shown 
in Tables I and II, present an interesting finding, namely the high degree 
of accumulation in the liver and bone. In the case of the liver, most of 
the accumulated americium is removed at a fairly rapid rate, probably by 
way of the bile, since the quantity of americium in the feces parallels that 
lost by the liver; this reciprocal relationship is indicated in Text-fig. 2. 
After most of the americium is eliminated from the liver, it can be seen in 
Text-fig. 1 that the excretion is very slow but that the digestive tract still 
acts as the principal channel of elimination. During the entire period of 
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these experiments, including the 256 day interval, there was no significant 
decrease in the amount of americium in the skeleton. A comparison of the 
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Text-Fic. 1. Fecal and urinary elimination of americium in rats 


uptake and retention of americium by the liver and bone is given in Text- 
fig. 3. The only other soft tissues that show significant accumulation are 
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the spleen and kidneys, whose initial content on a per gm. basis at the earlier 


time intervals is considerably lower than that of the liver. The fraction of | 
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Text-Fia, 2. Deposition of americium in the feces an] liver of rats 
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americium absorbed from the digestive tract following oral administration 
was observed to be less than 0.01 per cent of the 0.3 y dose given. 
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Text-Fia. 3. Deposition of americium in the bone and liver of the rat 





Radioautographs were made of thin undecalcified sections of the femur 
to show the actual distribution of the americium in bone. An example is 
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shown in Fig. 1. It will be noted that the americium appears to be heavily 
deposited about the trabeculae in the region below the epiphysis and at the 
endosteal and periosteal surfaces of the shaft, and is rather spottily dis. 
tributed throughout the cortical bone of the shaft. A higher magnifica. 
tion of the cortical bone (Fig. 2) shows that the spotty intracortical ameri- 
cium corresponds in general location to the small blood vessels of the cortex. 
Unfortunately, the resolution in the radioautographs is not sufficient to 
determine whether this material is in the blood vessel walls or in the sur. 
rounding mineral structure of the bone. Further technical progress jn 
radioautography is necessary before this problem can be settled. 


DISCUSSION 


In studies comparable to the series of experiments described here, it 
has been shown with certain of the fission products in the carrier-free state, 
as well as with several members of the heaviest elements (4), that the high 
degree of accumulation and prolonged retention by the skeleton is a phe- 
nomenon common to a number of elements. This characteristic of a high 
degree of accumulation and retention by the skeleton has been demon- 
strated with the following fission products: yttrium, lanthanum, cerium, 
praseodymium, element 61, zirconium, columbium, strontium, and barium 
(4). The heaviest elements that also are deposited in the skeleton include 
thorium, protoactinium, uranium, neptunium, and plutonium (2-4). 
Incomplete data indicate that the same behavior is characteristic of curium 
(4).4 Strontium has been observed to be distributed primarily in the 
mineral structure of the bone (5), and it is presumed that the same his- 
tological pattern of deposition in bone takes place with barium. Radioau- 
tographic studies of bone have been made with yttrium, cerium, element 
61,‘ zirconium, strontium, thorium, and plutonium (4, 5). With the ex- 
ception of strontium, and presumably barium, all of these elements tend 
to be laid down in the vicinity of the periosteum and endosteum. Heavy 
deposits occur in the trabecular region, and it is believed that the accumu- 
lated radioelements may be largely laid down on the surfaces of the trabee- 
ulae. It has already been shown, in the case of americium, that in addition 
to this site of localization there is apparently some accumulation about the 
small blood vessels of the cortical bone. This interesting characteristic 
has been thus far noted only with cerium and element 61. These two 
rare earth elements show the same very high degree o. 'ocalization in the 
liver that has been demonstrated with americium. It is vedictable that 
this radioautographic pattern of the bone, which is character. ‘ic for these 
three elements, should be observed with lanthanum and praseucymium. 


*Scott, K. G., Hamilton, J. G., and Axelrod, D. J., unpublished data. 
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These two rare earths also demonstrate a similiar high level of accumulation 
by the liver. However, their half lives are too short to permit the prepara- 
tion of satisfactory bone radioautographs. 

The remaining elements subjected to both tracer and radioautographic 
studies, notably yttrium, zirconium, thorium, and plutonium, exhibit a 
relatively small uptake by the liver and do not show any significant 
amount of deposition in the region of the small blood vessels of the corti- 
eal bone. The correlation between the high liver uptake and deposition 
of material about the small blood vessels of cortical bone is a curious phe- 
nomenon for which no obvious explanation is available. It is of interest to 
note that the removal of lanthanum, cerium, praseodymium, and element 
61 from the liver proceeds at almost the same rate that has been observed 
with americium. 

It would appear that in the case of americium, as well as with lanthanum, 
cerium, praseodymium, and element 61, there is a competition between 
the liver and the skeleton for an accumulation of these elements. More- 
over, it is unlikely that any significant fraction of the very constant level 
of americium in the skeleton is due to transfer to this element from the 
liver to the bone. Evidence that may be cited for this deduction is based 
on the fact that by the 64th and 256th days there is no appreciable loss from 
the skeleton, although by 64 days the americium content of the liver has 
fallen to a relatively low value. It would be of interest to explore this 
hypothesis further by performing tracer studies with americium upon 
hepatectomized animals. With the liver removed, one might expect from 
60 to 80 per cent of the americium absorbed from the injection site to be 
deposited in the skeleton, as is the case for zirconium, yttrium, thorium, 
neptunium, and plutonium. ‘The reasonableness of this concept is the fact 
that these elements of somewhat similar metabolic properties, except for 
their limited deposition in the liver, show an accumulation by the skeleton 
of the order of 65 to 70 per cent. The possibility that americium and the 
other substances for which the liver shows such a high affinity are entrapped 
by the reticulo-endothelial system appears highly unlikely, since the con- 
centration per gm. in the spleen in the earlier phases of these experiments 
is roughly one-fiftieth of the concentration in the liver. 

The practical aspects, with respect to the dangers that might be en- 
countered by those who may work with americium, are fairly obvious. 
Since it is not absorbed to any significant degree from the digestive tract, 
the hazard from ingesting this material by mouth is relatively small. The 
property of selective localization and prolonged retention in bone makes it 
a highly dangerous agent should it gain entry into the body through cuts, 
abrasions, etc. In the light of work with other elements showing a close 
metabolic similarity, it seems probable that soluble compounds of this 
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element will be absorbed through the alveoli of the lungs.’ On the basis 
of experience with plutonium and mixtures of the fission products, it is 
likely that if any soluble compound of this element should gain entry 
into the lungs by inhalation from 10 to 30 per cent might be absorbed 
into the blood stream and roughly a fifth of this amount could eventually 
find its way to the skeleton, where it has already been demonstrated 
there is an extraordinarily high degree of retention. 


SUMMARY 


An investigation of the metabolism of americium in the rat has been 
conducted, following its administration by intramuscular injection and by 
stomach tube. No appreciable absorption took place from the digestive 
tract. Within 24 hours after parenteral administration, 55 per cent of 
the total amount of americium absorbed from the site of injection was 
deposited in the liver and 20 per cent accumulated by the skeleton. Ex- 
cretion occurred primarily by way of the digestive tract and most of the 
americium eliminated appeared to come from the liver. There was no 
significant change in the content of americium in the skeleton throughout 
the interval of the experiment. The distribution of americium in bone was 
studied by the radioautographic technique with thin, undecalcified sections 
of the femur. Americium was heavily deposited in the region of trabecular 
bone below the epiphysis, at the endosteal and periosteal surfaces of the 
shaft, and throughout the cortical bone in the region of small blood vessels 


We are indebted to Edith Steinhauff for technical assistance. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 


PuaTE 1 
Fic. 1. Undecaleified section (upper) of rat femur and corresponding radioauto- 
graph (lower) showing the deposition of americium in bone. This element is heavily 
deposited in the region of the trabeculae just below the epiphysis, the endosteal and 
periosteal surfaces of the shaft, and spottily throughout the cortex. X 7. 


PLATE 2 
Fic. 2. Higher magnification of bone section and radioautograph shown in Fig. 1. 
This demonstrates the deposition of americium in the region of the blood vessels in 
the cortical bone. XX 232. 
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THE DEPOSITION OF URANIUM IN BONE* 
I. ANIMAL STUDIES 
By W. F. NEUMAN, M. W. NEUMAN, anv B. J. MULRYAN 


(From the Division of Pharmacology and Toxicology, Department of Radiation 
Biology, School of Medicine and Dentistry, The University of Rochester, 
Rochester, New York) 





(Received for publication, May 3, 1948) 


Studies of the distribution of uranium in animal tissues (1, 2) have 
shown that a large proportion of the injected dose accumulates initially in 
the bone and kidney. 40 days after injection, however, bone is the only 
tissue which has retained significant quantities of the metal (2). Because 
of the importance of bone as a storage site for uranium, more specific in- 
formation has been obtained concerning the factors which influence the 
deposition of uranium in bone in the animal. 

One of the problems presented by the previous work concerned the dif- 
ferences in the skeletal distribution of uranium which occurred between 
the sexes. The bones of male rats consistently accumulated greater quan- 
tities of uranium than those of females. All of these rats weighed 200 
gm. At this weight, the male rats averaged 9 weeks in age, the females 
16 weeks. Were these differences related to age or sex? 

Recent studies with radioactive phosphorus (3) have emphasized the im- 
portance of the relative vascularity of bone in determining the rate and, 
as a result, the amount of deposition of minerals in bone. This suggested 
that the differences observed in young male and adult female rats resulted 

from variation in the relative vascularity of the skeleton with age. To test 
this hypothesis, normal male and female rats of various ages and rats in a 
state of severe rickets were injected with uranium and their bones analyzed. 
An analysis of the content of uranium in different types of bone structures 
| as represented by skull, vertebra, and long bone was also made. Epi- 
| physis, metaphysis, and diaphysis from rabbits, and periosteum from a dog 
were examined for purposes of comparison. A study of the uptake of 
| radiophosphate in different parts of the skeleton supplemented the experi- 
| ments with uranium. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
Methods 


Rats from a colony of Wistar strain animals were maintained on a fox 
chow diet unless otherwise indicated. After a 3 to 5 day observation 


* This paper is based on work performed under contract No. W-7401-eng-49 for the 
Atomic Energy Project at The University of Rochester. 
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period, they were injected intraperitoneally with 2.5 mg. of uranium per 
kilo as a 0.1 per cent aqueous solution of either uranyl nitrate or acetate. 
This is a toxic and sometimes lethal dose. The rats were sacrificed by de- 
capitation 48 hours after injection. By this time, the distribution of ura- 
nium throughout the animal has reached a fairly steady state (2). The 
bones to be analyzed were removed, freed of flesh, ashed in a muffle furnace, 
and analyzed by the fluorophotometric method (4). 

Analyses of the skull included the jaw and teeth. All femora and humeri 
of each animal were combined for analysis. Three vertebrae were taken 
from the lumbar region. In one case, the epiphyses, metaphyses, and shafts 
of the long bones of two 6 week-old chinchilla rabbits were separated and 
analyzed. , 
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AGE IN WEEKS 


Fie. 1. Effect of age on the deposition of uranium in the femora and humeri of the 
rat. The curve represents a total of 56 animals, each point being an average of from 
seven toeleven rats. © is the average value for the long bones of each of two rachitic 
rats. 


A similar routine was followed in the investigation of the distribution of 
radioactive phosphorus. Rats 2 and 15 weeks old were injected intraper- 
itoneally with a saline solution of P® as Na,HPOu,, 0.1 mg., 1 microcurie 
per kilo. After an equilibrating period of 24 hours, the rats were killed, the 
bones removed, ashed in a muffle furnace, dissolved in HCl, and the 
radioactivity measurements made in the conventional manner (5). 


Results 


Concentration of Uranium in Bones at Various Ages—The effect of the age 
of the rat on the deposition of uranium in bone is clearly demonstrated in 
Fig. 1. On the basis of ash weight, the young rat (2.5 weeks of age) evi- 
denced a deposition of uranium in the femora and humeri nearly 6 times 
that which occurred in the adult rat (15 weeks of age). No sex differences 
were observed over the range of ages studied, including animals before, 
during, and after sexual maturation. 
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The results obtained from two 11 week-old rats, which had been main- 
tained for 2 months on a rachitogenic diet,’ are also recorded in Fig. 1. 
These animals were in a state of severe rickets. The ash content of their 
bones was 11 and 15 per cent, respectively, as compared to a value of 40 
per cent normally found at this age. The concentration of uranium ob- 
served was excessively high if compared with that of normal animals of the 
same age. 

Concentration of Uranium in Bones of Different Structural Types—The 
relative activity of the skull, vertebra, and combined femur and humerus 
in accumulating injected uranium and radiophosphate is shown in Table I. 


In all cases, vertebra fixed greater quantities of uranium than did skull. 


Long bone was intermediate, but, in general, gave results comparable to 


TABLE I 


Relative Distribution of Uranium and P® in Different Bones 

















Skull Femur and humerus Vertebra 
Age of animal pee co) ee a 
No. of rats Uranium No. of rats Uranium No. of rats | Uranium 

wks. y per gm. ash | y per gm. ash | y per gm. ash 

2.5 gy 26.0 15 54.0 9 64.0 

15 i 9.9 4 10.4 3 15.7 
p32* pr* % p32* pit 

i 12 37.0 12 51.0 12 48.0 

15 5 9.9 5 a 5 


14.2 


* To facilitate a comparison with the uranium values the counts per minute per 
gm. of ash were divided by an appropriate factor. 


vertebra in young rats and to skull in adult rats. The differences between 
the bones were smaller in the adult rats. 

The uptake of P® by the three skeletal components followed a pattern 
strikingly similar to that seen with uranium. 

Material for a comparison of the deposition of uranium in the epiphysis, 
metaphysis, and shaft of rapidly growing femur was obtained from two 
young rabbits also given 2.5 mg. of uranium per kilo intraperitoneally. 

Analyses of the pooled samples gave the following content of uranium, 
in micrograms per gm. of ash: metaphysis 2.3, epiphysis 1.8, shaft 1.6. 

In this case, the metaphysis accumulated greater quantities per gm. of 
ash than did the rest of the bone. It is also interesting that smaller quan- 


tities of uranium were found in the bones of rabbits than of rats of a corre- 
sponding age. 


‘A modified Steenbock diet, Diet 2, obtained from General Biochemicals, Inc., 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 
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Periosteum was obtained from the ribs and long bones of a dog which 
had received thirteen injections of 0.3 mg. of uranium per kilo (as 
UO.(NOs3)2) over a period of 6 weeks and a final dose of 5 mg. of uranium 
per kilo. The dog was sacrificed 9 days after the final injection. For 
comparison, samples of bone and muscle were taken from each of the areas 
from which periosteum was obtained. Bone and muscle specimens were 
pooled separately ; periosteum from tibia and femur was kept separate from 
the periosteum taken from rib. The analytical results are presented in 
Table II. 

The amount of uranium found in muscle is comparable to values reported 
for such tissues from normal untreated rats (2). The values for periosteum. 
while significantly higher than for muscle, were low in comparison to those 
of the adjacent bone. Calcified bone is apparently the principal site of 
deposition, not periosteum. 


TaBLeE II 


Comparison of Uranium Content of Bone, Periosieum, and Muscle from Dog 
after Repeated Uranium Injections 





Tissue Uranium content 


y per em. wet weight 


Bone.. Te 3 a 2.1 

Periosteum (rib)........ 0.42 
(tibia and femur) 0.41 

Muscle : 0.04 


DISCUSSION 


The age of the rat proved to be an important factor in determining the 
extent of uranium deposition in bone. The young, more rapidly growing 
animals, irrespective of sex, showed a greater fixation of injected uranium. 
A comparison of different parts of the femur also showed a direct correlation 
between growth activity and uranium fixation. 

There seems reason to doubt, however, that the deposition of uranium 
is directly related to the calcification process per se. Rather, it appears 
more likely that some factor closely associated with bone growth, vascu- 
larity perhaps, is responsible. For example, in the rachitic animals, large 
amounts of uranium were found in bones where no net accretion of mineral 
was taking place. Radiophosphate, the fixation of which has been estab- 
lished to be principally an exchange process not directly associated with 
growth (3, 6), showed the same relative distribution as did uranium. 
Finally, it has been shown (2) that uranium is cleared from the blood within 
45 minutes after injection. During this time, the amount of new calcifi- 
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cation is so small that, to account for uranium deposition as part of the 
calcification process, nearly every mole of hydroxylapatite laid down must 
bind a uranyl ion. At the concentrations of uranium in the plasma during 
this period, such a phenomenon seems improbable. 

It has been reported (7) that uranium is deposited principally in the 
periosteum and endosteum. Direct analyses of periosteum did not confirm 
this view. 


SUMMARY 


The deposition of injected uranium in bone was found to be directly re- 
lated to growth activity. Young rats, irrespective of sex, showed a greater 
concentration of uranium in bone than did older animals. 
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THE DEPOSITION OF URANIUM IN BONE* 
11. RADIOAUTOGRAPHIC STUDIES 


By M. W. NEUMAN anpb W. F. NEUMAN 


(From the Division of Pharmacology and Toxicology, Department of Radiation 
Biology, School of Medicine and Dentistry, The University of Rochester, 
Rochester, New York) 

PLATES 3 AND 4 


(Received for publication, May 3, 1948) 


Uranium is deposited in skeletal tissue (1, 2) in concentrations which 
correspond well with growth activity (3). 

A more precise localization of the metal has been made possible by a 
simultaneous radioautographic and microscopic study of ground sections of 
bones containing U**, an @ emitter of long half life. The results of this 
study confirmed the correlation between growth activity and uranium up- 
take. Further, little redistribution from the initial site of deposition was 
observed over a period of 40 days. These data are in good agreement with 
the results of an earlier radioautographic study (1). 


EXPERIMENTAL 
Methods 


Four male, Wistar strain rats, weighing approximately 100 gm., were in- 
jected intraperitoneally with toxic doses of uranyl acetate (1.5 to 3.0 mg. 
of uranium per kilo) containing 1.5 microcuries of U**. The animals were 
sacrificed 4, 48, and 120 hours and 40 days after injection. Bone samples 
were removed and fixed in chloroform-methanol (1:1). Radioactivity 
measurements showed that this fixative did not dissolve uranium. Roughly 
ground sections of the fixed bone were glued to corks and ground again on 
a marble stone to a thickness of 0.125 to0.6 mm. The cork-mounted bone 
sections were then fixed firmly with rubber bands to Eastman a-ray plates 
for an exposure period of 4 weeks. 


Results 
Representative autographs with their corresponding bone sections are 
presented in Figs. 1 to 5. 
In confirmation of earlier reports (2), no uranium was found in soft tissue 
4 hours after administration. The epiphyseal cartilage of femur (Fig. 3) 
and the pulp cavity and periodontal membrane of the mandible (Fig. 2) 


* This paper is based on work performed under contract No. W-7401-eng-49 for the 
\tomice Energy Project at The University of Rochester 
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were essentially free of activity. In all sections examined, uranium was 
found only in the calcified portion and here only on surfaces readily avail- 
able to the circulation; 7.e., the surfaces of trabeculae in cancellous bone 
(Fig. 1), on the inner and outer surfaces of femur shaft, and around large 
blood vessels and Haversian canals within the compact bone (best seen in 
Fig. 4). 

The most striking concentrations of activity occurred in areas where 
active calcification was taking place. In the vertebra (cross-section, Fig. 
1), which increases in thickness by accretion of bone on its external surfaces, 
it may be seen that the darkest areas in the autographs occurred at the 
outer circumference and the external surfaces of the trabeculae. Also cor- 
responding with the direction of growth (4), the greatest concentrations of 
activity in the mandible (Fig. 2) were found on the crests and distal surfaces 
of the alveoli. The high activity on the pulp surface of the dentin coincided 
with the surface on which continuous deposition of mineral occurs. In long 
bone, calcification occurs in the metaphysis, under the periosteum, and 
under the articular cartilage of the epiphysis. Again, as shown in Figs. 3, 
4, and 5, the greatest concentrations of uranium were found in these areas. 

A comparison of the three femurs in Figs. 3, 4, and 5 shows that, once 
deposited, uranium was virtually fixed. Little redistribution occurred as 
the growth of bone continued. The increasing width of the space between 
epiphysis and metaphysis which occurred in the autographs with increasing 
time after injection reflects the relative displacement of the bone which was 
deposited at the time of injection. It is interesting that some of the meta- 
physeal bone containing uranium remained unabsorbed after 40 days, al- 
though bone which had been laid down subsequently had already been 
resorbed. This unresorbed metaphysis is not readily apparent in the 
photomicrograph, but was easily observed on microscopic inspection. 
When the 40 day autograph was superimposed on its femur section, it was 
observed that, at the proximal end of the shaft, bone had been deposited 
externally to the periosteal line of uranium deposition but had failed to re- 
sorb at the marrow surface. This accounts for the excessive thickness 


of the shaft walls in this area. 


DISCUSSION 


The fact that the uncalcified tissues of these specimens contained no 
activity is in agreement with a previous distribution study (2) which showed 
that as early as 2.5 hours after injection all soft tissues except kidney were 
practically uranium-free. Hamilton (5) suggests that uranium is deposited 
in the soft tissue covering the bone surface rather than in the mineral itself. 
These observations do not confirm his view. The periodontal membrane 
(Fig. 2), a modified periosteal tissue, contained little or no activity. The 
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periosteal line of uranium deposition in the 40 day femur was embedded 
in the middle of the shaft by subsequent accretion of bone. If the activity 
had been in the periosteum, it would have remained on the outer surface 
as growth continued. Further, the amount of uranium found in periosteal 
tissue by direct chemical analysis was low relative to that in the adjacent 
bone (3). 

The concentration of uranium on mineral surfaces adjacent to the circu- 
lation and in areas of calcification is in keeping with the results of previous 
work (2) which showed a correlation between the relative circulation and 
growth activity of the bones and their ability to fix uranium in vivo. It 
has been suggested, however, that uranium is not precipitated along with 
the apatite crystals but rather exchanges with some ion or ions on the 
available, preformed crystal surfaces (3). 

It is interesting that the presence of uranyl ions has been shown (6, 7) 
to decrease the solubility of tooth enamel. Reduced solubility of uranium- 
impregnated bone may explain the failure of the resorption processes in the 
metaphysis and in the shaft at the marrow surface in uranium-injected rats. 


SUMMARY 


Radioautographs of bone containing U** showed this element to be de- 
posited only in the mineral portions and to be particularly concentrated on 
surfaces adjacent to the circulation and in areas of calcification. Once 
fixed, little redistribution of uranium occurred. As the normal growth and 
calcification processes continued, new bone accumulated over the lines of 
deposition and the resorption of bone to some extent was inhibited, probably 
because of the insolubility of uranium-impregnated bone salt. 


The authors are pleased to acknowledge the able assistance of Mr. 
Robert Hay in preparing the photographs. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 
PLATE 3 
Fics. 1 anv 1, A. Photomicrograph and radioautograph of vertebra. Cross-see- 
tion of a lumbar vertebra removed 2 days after the injection of U2. 
Fics. 2 ANp 2, A. Photomicrograph and radioautograph of mandibular molars, 
Sagittal section of mandible including third to first molars (left to right), taken 4 
hours after the injection of U2%3. Figs. 1 and 2 have had equivalent magnification, 


PLATE 4 


Fics. 3 aNp 3, A. Photomicrograph and radioautograph of femur. Longitudinal] 
section of distal end of femur taken 4 hours after the injection of U*%%. 

Fics. 4 anp 4, A. Photomicrograph and radioautograph of femur. Longitudinal 
section of femur taken 5 days after injection. 

Fics. 5 anp 5, A. Photomicrograph and radioautograph of femur. Longitudinal 
section of femur taken 40 days after injection. All femur sections have had equiv- 
alent magnification. 
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THE DEPOSITION OF URANIUM IN BONE* 
Ill. THE EFFECT OF DIET 


By W. F. NEUMAN, M. W. NEUMAN, EDNA R. MAIN, anp B. J. MULRYAN 


(From the Division of Pharmacology and Toxicology, Department of Radiation 
Biology, School of Medicine and Dentistry, The University of Rochester, 
Rochester, New York) 


(Received for publication, May 3, 1948) 


Studies of the distribution and excretion of injected uranium (1-3) 
have demonstrated that a considerable proportion of the element is de- 
posited in the skeleton. Mobilization of this fixed uranium was found to 
be a slow process (2). ‘This was confirmed by radioautographiec studies (4) 
which demonstrated that, once deposited, very little redistribution of the 
uranium took place. 

Since variations in diet have been shown (5) to exert a profound effect 
in plumbism, it seemed possible that the mobilization of skeletal uranium, 
too, might be enhanced by proper choice of diet. In support of this view 
was the finding that alkali administration reduced the quantity of uranium 
deposited in the kidney (2). 

In these experiments, rats, given several injections of uranyl nitrate, 
were divided into groups and placed on different experimental diets for a 
period of 50 days. <A rachitogenic diet was found to increase the rate of 
removal of skeletal uranium. Acidic and alkaline diets did not significantly 
alter the normal, slow mobilization process. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
Methods 


Five female, albino, Wistar strain rats about 3 weeks of age, taken from 
each of fifteen litters, were divided among five groups. Thus, each group 
comprised fifteen rats weighing from 45 to 65 gm., with a corresponding 
litter mate in each of the other four groups. 

After a 4 day observation period, a solution of uranium, 0.1 per cent 
UO.(CH;COO)., was administered intraperitoneally to all rats according to 
the following program: Eight doses of 0.15 mg. of uranium per kilo were 
injected on alternate days. 2 days after the last small dose, one injection 
of 2 mg. of uranium per kilo was given. ‘The purpose of the preliminary 


* This paper is based on work performed under contract No. W-7401-eng-49 for the 
Atomic Energy Project at The University of Rochester. 
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small doses was to establish a tolerance! to the large, final dose, which, in 
untreated rats, is often lethal. In this case, a tolerance developed; only 
three of 75 rats succumbed. The large dose was necessary in order to ob- 
tain skeletal concentrations of uranium adequate for analysis. 

3 days after the last injection, Group I was sacrificed for analysis and the 
other groups were maintained on the following diets for 7 weeks: Group II, 
a control diet of Purina fox chow, the maintenance diet of all groups through 
the observation and injection periods; Group III, an alkaline diet, con- 
sisting of fox chow supplemented with 0.5 per cent sodium bicarbonate; 
Group IV, an acidic diet, fox chow supplemented with 0.32 per cent am- 
monium chloride (the alkaline and acidic diets contained equivalent con- 
centrations of acid and base which were found to be the highest possible 


TABLE I 


Effect of Experimental Diets on Composition of Pooled Femora and Humeri 


The results are expressed in mean per cent plus or minus the standard deviation 
obtained according to the method of Fisher (7). 


a Bone composition 


Group No.° animals | : 
Water | Organic material} Ash 
I. Control 15 49.342.5 | 21.041.3 | 29.1 + 1.6 
II. Control diet 13 | 36.643.4 | 23.941.8 | 39.54 3.0 
III. Basic diet 15 36.4422.1 | W1+1.9 | 39.542.4 
IV. Acidic diet 14 35.8425 24.2410 | 40.04 2.2 
V. Rachitogenic diet 14 42.8436 | 2.0+0.8 | 32.04 3.1 
P values, Group II vs. V  <0.01 0.04 | <0.01 





*Group I, 6 to 7 weeks old. Groups II to V were 13 to 14 weeks old at sacrifice. 
+ Determined by difference. 


concentrations consistent with sufficient dietary intake); Group V, a rachi- 
togenic diet.2 Water and food were given ad libitum. 

The rats were weighed on alternate days for the first 2 weeks of the diet- 
ary period and twice a week thereafter. 

53 days after the last injection of uranium, Groups II to V were sacrificed 
by decapitation. The femora and humeri from each animal were removed 
and scraped free of adhering flesh. Fresh, dry, and ash weights were ob- 
tained. The uranium content of each sample of ash was determined by the 
fluorophotometric method (6). 


‘ Haven, F., unpublished results. 
?A modified Steenbock diet, Diet 2, obtained from General Biochemicals, Ine., 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 
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718 URANIUM DEPOSITION IN BONE. III 


Results 


The average growth curve of all the experimental animals is compared 
in Fig. 1 with the growth curve for the average female rat of this colony, 
The growth rate was retarded somewhat by the administration of uranium, 
particularly in the case of the rachitic animals. 

The effect of the diets on the composition of the long bones is presented 
in Table I. In spite of the relatively large quantities of alkali (Group III) 
and acid (Group IV) consumed, no changes were observed in the compo- 
sition of the long bones. The bones of the rachitic animals, however, 
showed marked changes as expected; 7.e., increased water content and de- 
creased ash content. 

To determine the amounts of uranium removed from the bones as a result 
of the various 7 week dietary régimes, the total uranium content of the 
pooled femora and humeri of each animal was compared with the average 


TABLE II 


Effect of Diet on Mobilization of Uranium from Pooled Femora and Humeri 
fect o, 3 


Per cent of 


Group No. | gee | One | ee 

50 days 

y per gm. ash 

I. Control 15 12.4 + 1.4* 10.8 + 5.7 
II. Control diet 13 7.3241.9 12.0+1.3 59 + 1] 
III. Basic diet 15 er Ee Sa 12.6 + 2.6 58 + 11 
IV. Acidie diet { 7.64+1.5 13.1 .4-:2.2 61 + 12 
V. Rachitogenic diet 14 19+ 1.5 11.8 + 3.1 39 + 12 


* Error recorded as standard deviation. 


total uranium content found in the femora and humeri of Group I, the 
control animals killed at the beginning of the dietary period. These data 
are presented in Table IT. 

Only the rachitogenic diet significantly (P = <0.01) increased the 
removal of uranium from the bone. 


DISCUSSION 


The mechanism of the action of the rachitogenic diet in increasing the 
rate of removal of uranium from bone seems clear. It has been shown that 
the deposition in bone of injected uranium is complete within a few hours 
(2). Subsequently, in the rapidly growing animals, new bone is deposited 
over the fixed uranium, thus decreasing the availability of uranium to the 
circulating fluids. Very little redistribution of uranium to the newly 
formed bone occurs (4). The rachitogenic diet, then, by lowering the net 
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accumulation of bone salt, leaves the deposited uranium more available to 
the circulating fluids (8) and increases the rate of its removal. 

At the levels of acid and base administration employed (approximately 
§ mm per kilo per day), no alteration in the rate of removal of uranium from 
the skeleton was observed. A study in vitro of the equilibration of bone 
ash with uranyl! bicarbonate solutions* has shown that high concentrations 
of bicarbonate inhibit the uptake of uranium by the ash. It would be ex- 
pected, then, that alkali administration might increase the rate of removal 
of uranium in vivo. Apparently, it is not possible to alter sufficiently the 
composition of the body fluids to affect an increased mobilization of ura- 
nium by dietary supplements of alkali. 

It is interesting that nearly one-half of the uranium originally deposited 
has disappeared in the 7 week dietary period. If the femora and humeri 
are assumed to be representative of the skeleton as a whole, the half life of 
skeletal uranium in the rat must be of the order of 59 to 60 days. This 
would correspond, on a logarithmic basis, to an excretion rate of slightly 
over 2 per cent per day. 


SUMMARY 


The effect of several experimental diets on the rate of mobilization of 
skeletal uranium in rats was tested. Alkaline and acidic diets were without 
effect; a rachitogenic diet increased the rate of mobilization. 

The half life of skeletal uranium in the rat was found to be of the order 
of 50 to 60 days. 
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* Neuman, W. F., Neuman, M. W., Main, E. R., and Mulryan, B. J., unpublished 
results. 
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STUDIES ON CRYSTALLINE pi-BENZYLPENICILLENIC ACID 


By ARTHUR H. LIVERMORE, FREDERICK H. CARPENTER, ROBERT W. 
HOLLEY, ano VINCENT pu VIGNEAUD 


(From the Department of Biochemistry, Cornell University Medical College, 
New York City) 


(Received for publication, May 4, 1946) 


In a recent communication from this laboratory it was reported that a 
high yield of p-benzylpenillic acid (I) could be obtained through the con- 





COOH 
| 
CH s 
eo ye 
N CH C(CHs)2 
CeH,CH.-C N CH-COOH 
(I) 


densation of pb-penicillamine hydrochloride with 2-benzyl-4-methoxy- 
methylene-5(4)-oxazolone and subsequent treatment of the crude con- 
densation product (1). This synthetic p-benzylpenillic acid was identical 
with that obtained from benzylpenicillin by rearrangement in aqueous 
solution at pH 2. 

The ultraviolet absorption of the crude product from the condensation 
of D-penicillamine hydrochloride and 2-benzyl-4-methoxymethylene-5(4)- 
oxazolone in pyridine solution containing triethylamine indicated the 
presence of a large amount of p-benzylpenicillenic acid, and it was therefore 
thought that penicillenic acid might be the intermediate compound which 
yielded penillic acid. Conclusive evidence in favor of this hypothesis has 
now been obtained through work on pu-benzylpenicillenic acid (II) 





N SH 
O™ 
C.eH;CH:—C C=CH-NH-CH-C(CHs), 
| 
O—— C=O COOH 


(II) 


1 Methyl p-benzylpenicillenate has been defined (2) as the product obtained upon 
treatment of benzylpenicillin methyl ester with mercuric chloride. Benzylpenicil- 
lenie acid is generally assumed to have structure II. The structure of benzylpenicil- 
lenic acid, however, has not been rigorously established (3), nor has p-benzylpen- 
icillenie acid been isolated in crystalline form. 
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We have now found that when pt-penicillamine hydrochloride jg 
condensed at 75° with 2-benzyl-4-methoxymethylene-5(4)-oxazolone jn 
pyridine solution containing triethylamine a crystalline product can be 
obtained in high yield. The ultraviolet absorption of this compound 
showed a maximum at 3225 A (Ey = 26,600)? and the material could be 
degraded to the sodium salt of 2-benzyl-4-hydroxymethylene-5(4)-oxazolone 
by treatment with sodium hydroxide (2, 3). These properties were those 
expected of penicillenic acid (II). 

When the crystalline pt-benzylpenicillenic acid was allowed to stand in 
95 per cent ethanol solution at room temperature for 24 hours, pu-benzyl- 
penillic acid* was obtained in 25 per cent yield. These conditions were 
identical with those which gave p-benzylpenillic acid from the crude 
condensation product of p-penicillamine and 2-benzyl-4-methoxymethylene- 
5(4)-oxazolone (1). It can therefore be concluded that p-benzylpenicillenic 
acid is an intermediate in this synthesis of p-benzylpenillic acid. 

It has already been shown (4) that the condensation of p-penicillamine 
hydrochloride with 2-benzyl-4-methoxymethylene-5(4)-oxazolone produces 
a small amount of antibiotic activity. This activity is due to the syn- 
thesis of a minute amount of benzylpenicillin (5). The pt isomer yields 
approximately half of the antibiotic activity obtained from the pD isomer 
(4). With crystalline pi-penicillenic acid at hand,-an opportunity was 
afforded to see whether this crystalline material gave antibiotic activity 
when it was heated in pyridine solution in the presence of pyridinium 
chloride. Penicillenic acid has been suggested repeatedly (4) as the inter- 
mediate compound in the synthesis of antibiotic activity from p-penicil- 
lamine hydrochloride and the oxazolone, but this has not been established. 
The crystalline pL-benzylpenicillenic acid was therefore heated in pyridine 
solution in the presence of pyridinium chloride at 110° for 12 minutes, 
A small amount of antibiotic activity was obtained (less than 0.1 percent 
of the theoretical amount). This amount was comparable to that formed 
when ptL-penicillamine hydrochloride and 2-benzyl-4-methoxymethylene 
5(4)-oxazolone were condensed under the same conditions. 

Because of the small yield of activity, it is difficult to eliminate completely 
the possibility that the activity is formed from an impurity very closely 
associated with the penicillenic acid. However, the pi-penicillenic acid 
was subjected to a series of recrystallizations and the amount of antibiotic 
activity obtainable from each fraction was determined by heating it with 


2 fy is the molar absorption coefficient and is equal to D/cd where D is log [p/I, 
c is the concentration in moles per liter, and d is the cell thickness in centimeters. 

3In a forthcoming communication from this Laboratory, evidence will be presented 
to show that this racemic benzylpenillic acid contains a p moiety which is identical 
with the p-benzylpenillic acid obtained on rearrangement of p-benzylpenicillin. 
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pyridine and pyridinium chloride. These repeated recrystallizations of 
the pL-penicillenic acid did not result in any loss of its ability to produce 
antibiotic activity. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Preparation of pu-Benzylpenicillenic Acid (II)—1.8 gm. of DL-peni- 
cillamine hydrochloride and 1.98 gm. of 2-benzyl-4-methoxymethylene-5(4)- 
oxazolone were heated in 360 cc. of pyridine and 15 cc. of triethylamine at 
75° for 20 minutes. The solution was evaporated in vacuo under nitrogen 
to a gum which was then dissolved in 300 cc. of chloroform. The chloro- 
form solution was washed with 300 cc. of ice-cold phosphate buffer of 
pH 1.6 (2 m) and then with 300 ce. of cold phosphate buffer of pH 5 (1.25 
m). After being dried over sodium sulfate, the chloroform solution was 
evaporated to a yellow powder, which weighed 2.3 gm. This material 
was washed with two 5 cc. portions of chloroform, and the pale yellow 
residue was dissolved in 150 cc. of methyl acetate. The solution was 
filtered and 200 cc. of hexane were added. The solution deposited 872 mg. 
of crystals, which had a micro melting point of 136-137°. A solution of 
this material in 95 per cent ethanol (0.01 mg. per cc.) had a maximum in 
the ultraviolet absorption spectrum at 3225 A, Ey = 25,600. This ma- 
terial was recrystallized from methyl acetate-hexane. The recrystallized 
product melted at 136-140° (micro), and an ethanol solution (0.01 mg. 
per cc.) had an absorption maximum at 3225 A, Ey = 26,600. 


CyeHisO«N2S (334.4). Calculated, N 8.38, S 9.59; found, N 8.19, S 9.52 


Alkaline Degradation of pu-Benzylpenicillenic Acid—A 100 mg. sample 
of pLt-benzylpenicillenic acid was treated with 0.4 ec. of 3 N NaOH in a 
procedure similar to that used in the degradation of methyl p-benzylpeni- 
cillenate (3). The solution was allowed to stand for 25 minutes at room 
temperature, and was then cooled in an ice bath. The crude sodium salt 
of 2-benzyl-4-hydroxymethylene-5(4)-oxazolone which separated was washed 
with methanol and dried. It weighed 34.8 mg. and was recrystal- 
lized from methanol-ethyl acetate to yield 6.7 mg. of crystals in the first 
crop. This material melted with decomposition at 229-231° (micro) and 
at 218-220° (capillary). After another recrystallization the compound 
melted at 228-231° (micro) and at 224-225° (capillary). Admixture of this 
material with an authentic sample of the sodium salt of 2-benzyl-4-hydroxy- 
methylene-5(4)-oxazolone did not depress its capillary melting point. 
The ultraviolet absorption likewise corresponded to that given by the 
authentic sodium salt of 2-benzyl-4-hydroxymethylene-5(4)-oxazolone. 
The ultraviolet absorption maxima in methanol occurred at 2390 A (Ey 
= 6430) and at 2980 A (Hy = 17,650). 
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Formation of pu-Benzylpenillic Acid (1) from pu-Benzylpenicillenic Acid 
(IT) —198 mg. of twice recrystallized pu-benzylpenicillenic acid were dis- 
solved in 6 cc. of 95 per cent ethanol. The solution was allowed to stand 
for 24 hours at room temperature and 45.6 mg. of needles, micro mp, 
178-180°, were collected. When the filtrate was allowed to stand at 5°, 
it deposited another 5.1 mg. of needles, micro m.p. 177-178°, making 
a total yield of 25.6 per cent of the theoretical amount. The material wag 
recrystallized twice from NaOH solution by the addition of dilute HC], 
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were evaporated and 
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The product had a micro melting point of 175-177°. The ultraviolet 
absorption spectrum of the solution in 95 per cent ethanol (0.01 mg. per 
ec.) showed a shoulder at 2325 A, Ey = 7100. A similar solution of p- 
benzylpenillic acid prepared from benzylpenicillin had an almost identical 
absorption spectrum with a shoulder at 2350 A, Hy = 7100. 


CisHisOyNoS (334.4). Calculated, N 8.38, S 9.59; found, N 8.04, 8 9.37 


Formation of Antibiotic Activity from Crystalline pu-Benzylpenicillenic 
Acid—A 400 mg. sample of crystalline pt-benzylpenicillenic acid was frac- 
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tioated by successive recrystallizations from methyl acetate-hexane, as 
illustrated in Fig. 1. An aliquot of each fraction was dissolved in 95 per 
cent ethanol and the Fy, of the ultraviolet absorption maximum at 3225 A 
was determined. Also, a 5 mg. aliquot of each fraction was heated at 
110° for 15 minutes in 0.5 ec. of pyridine containing 3.12 mg. of pyridin- 
‘um chloride. The solution was cooled and the pyridine removed in vacuo. 
The residue was dissolved in 5 ec. of 1 per cent phosphate buffer (pH 6) 
and assayed with Bacillus subtilis, ATCC 6051, by a modification of the 
method of Vincent and Vincent (6) with crystalline sodium benzylpen- 
icillin as the standard. 

For each fraction, the ratio of the antibiotic activity produced to the 
Ey of the absorption maximum at 3225 A was calculated, as shown in 


TABLE I 


Properties of Fractions from Recrystallization of pu-Benzylpenicillenic Acid 








Fraction Emu at 3225 A et sie | () X 105 
(a) (6) | (2) 
| untls per mg. of original 
raction | 
Starting material 26 , 400 1.24 4.70 
\ 25 ,600 1.14 4.45 
B 23 ,000 1.32 4.87 
C 25 ,500 1.26 | 4.94 
D 19 ,400 1.00 | 5.15 
E 26 ,600 1.28 4.81 
F 21,000 1.04 4.96 
G 3,190 <0.25 
H 16,600 0.70 4.22 





Table I. These ratios remained quite constant, ranging from 4.22 K 10-5 
to 5.15 X 107°. 


SUMMARY 


The preparation of pu-benzylpenillic acid in good yield from crystalline 
pL-benzylpenicillenic acid has established beyond doubt that the latter 
compound is an intermediate in the synthesis of pi-benzylpenillic acid 
from puL-penicillamine hydrochloride and 2-benzyl-4-methoxymethylene- 
5(4)-oxazolone. Since the syntheses of the p- and t-penillic acids from the 
p- and L-penicillamine hydrochlorides proceed in an entirely similar fashion, 
the corresponding penicillenic acids are undoubtedly the intermediates 
in these cases also. 

When crystalline pu-benzylpenicillenic acid was heated in pyridine 
containing pyridinium chloride, antibiotic activity was obtained. The 
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yield of activity was comparable to that obtained by condensation of 
pL-penicillamine hydrochloride and 2-benzyl-4-methoxymethylene-5(4). 
oxazolone. 


The authors wish to thank Dr. J. R. Rachele and Miss Josephine §. 
Tietzman for the microanalyses, and Mrs. Mary McKee, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mitchell, and Miss Jeannette Treiber for the microbiological assays. 
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OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE CAUSES OF THE 
EXCESS EXCRETION OF URIC ACID IN THE 
DALMATIAN DOG* 


By MEYER FRIEDMAN ano SANFORD O. BYERS 


(From the Harold Brunn Institute for Cardiovascular Research, Mount Zion 
Hospital, San Francisco) 


(Received for publication, March 13, 1948) 


Ever since Benedict (1) observed that the Dalmatian dog excreted more 
uric acid than the non-Dalmatian dog, various investigators have attempted 
to detect some anomaly in the purine metabolism of this species of animal. 
However, no adequate explanation has been found despite the careful 
studies of Wells (2) and Klemperer, Trimble, and Hastings (3). Thus the 
liver of the Dalmatian has been found to contain apparently as much ade- 
nase, guanase, and uricase as the liver of the non-Dalmatian (2,3). Asa 
matter of fact, these investigators concluded that no quantitative relation 
existed between the uric acid excretion of the Dalmatian and the uricase 
content of its liver. 

It seemed important to reinvestigate this problem. Our approach was 
to explore three possible causes for the occurrence of excess uric acid in the 
urine of the Dalmatian; namely, (1) that it was due to an accelerated total 
purine metabolism, (2) that it was due to a failure of the liver of the Dal- 
matian to convert uric acid into allantoin, or (3) that it was due to an anom- 
aly in the kidney of the Dalmatian which allowed the more rapid escape 
of uric acid. ‘The final results of our study indicated that the principal 
cause of the excess uric acid in the urine of the Dalmatian was the presence 
of a renal anomaly. 


Methods 


Three thoroughbred male Dalmatian dogs approximately 1 year of age 
were usad in this study. Two of the dozs (Nos. Dl and D2) were litter 
mates but the third dog (No. D3) was obtained from another kennel. The 
dogs were fed on Purina dog chow. Mongrel dogs fed the same food were 
used for control studies. 

All uric acid determinations of either plasma or urine were performed 
according to the method of Folin (4). Creatinine determinations were 
done according to the method of Folin and Wu (5), and allantoin in either 
plasma or urine was analyzed according to the method of Christman, Fos- 
ter, and Esterer (6) as modified by us (7). 


* Aided by grants from the United States Public Health Service and the Wine 
Institute. 
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All renal clearances (uric acid, allantoin, and creatinine) were ascertained 
on anesthetized dogs as described in a previous report (8). 


Results 


Blood Concentration of Uric Acid and Allantoin—The uric acid content of 
the blood plasma of three fasting Dalmatians was determined twenty-two 
times. Nine similar determinations also were made on the plasma of four 
non-Dalmatian dogs. It was found (see Table I) that the average plasma 
uric acid concentration in the three Dalmatians was 0.58 mg. per 100 ee. 
(or 0.20 mg. of uric acid nitrogen per 100 cc.). The average plasma uric 
acid concentration of the non-Dalmatian dogs was 0.33 mg. per 100 ee. 
(or 0.11 mg. of uric acid nitrogen per 100 ec.). The average plasma uric 
acid concentration of the Dalmatian was significantly higher than that of 
the non-Dalmatian dog. 

On the other hand when nine determinations of the plasma allantoin of 
two Dalmatian dogs were made (see Table I), the average allantoin con- 
centration of 0.61 mg. per 100 cc. (or 0.23 mg. of allantoin nitrogen per 100 
cc.) was less than the average (1.01 mg. per 100 ce. or 0.33 mg. of allantoin 
nitrogen per 100 cc.) of the non-Dalmatian dogs. 

Thus the plasma uric acid concentration of the Dalmatian was found to 
be higher than that of the non-Dalmatian and the plasma allantoin content 
of the former dog was less than that of the latter. When the average con- 
centrations of total plasma nitrogen (derived from purines) of both groups 
of dogs were calculated, however, it was found (see Table I) that they were 
approximately the same (Dalmatian, 0.40 mg. per 100 ce.; non-Dalmatian, 
0.44). 

Excretion of Uric Acid and Allantoin in Dalmatian and Non-Dalmatian 
Dog—The average amount of uric acid and allantoin excreted per minute by 
two Dalmatian dogs (Dog D1, weight 20 kilos; and Dog D2, weight 25 
kilos) over a period of 1 hour was determined on nine separate occasions. 
The same procedure also was carried out nine times on four non-Dalmatian 
dogs (average weight 20 kilos). 

As was expected (see Table I), the average uric acid excretion (0.45 mg. 
or 0.15 mg. of uric acid nitrogen per minute) of the Dalmatians was approxi- 
mately 11 times greater than that (0.04 mg. per minute) of the non-Dal- 
matian dogs. However, the average allantoin excretion of the Dalmatian 
(0.45 or 0.16 mg. of allantoin N. per minute) was about half the amount 
(0.82 mg.) excreted by non-Dalmatian dogs. The total excretion derived 
from purines, however, was about equal in the two groups of animals. 
That is, the average excretion of nitrogen (allantoin and uric acid Ne») was 
0.32 mg. per minute in the Dalmatians and 0.30 mg. per minute in the non- 
Dalmatian dogs (see Table 1). In summary then, although the Dalmatian 
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excreted much more uric acid than the non-Dalmatian dog, its total urinary 
excretion of allantoin was sufficiently reduced so that its excretion of both 
purine end-products was neither higher nor lower than that of the other 
type of dog. 

The above results indicated clearly that the excess uric acid found in the 
urine of the Dalmatian could not be due to an accelerated purine metabolism, 


TABLE I 


Blood Concentration and Renal Excretion of Uric Acid and Allantoin in Dalmatian 
and Non-Dalmatian Dogs 





Plasma Plasma | Total | Uric acid Allantoin | Total 

R uric acid allantoin | plasma | excreted excreted | purine 

Dog No ae) Pee eee ee ee | Ne ex- 

Total N2 Total N2 | Ns | Total | Ne Total | Ne creted 

Dalmatians 

mg. per mg. per mg. per mg. per \mg. preg ery ia ad. fae |mg. per louie per lene: Ber 

| 100 cc. | 100 cc. | 100 cc. | 100 cc.*| 100 cc. | min. min. min. | min. min. 

D1 0.52 | 0.17 | 0.57 | 0.22 | 0.39 | 0.41 | 0.14 | 0.44 | 0.16 | 0.30 
(9)* |(9) (6) |) | (6) (6) (6) (() | 

D2 0.49 0.17 | 0.64 | 0.23 | 0.40 | 0.48 0.16 | 0.45 | 0.16 | 0.32 
(7) {(7) (3) #173) | (3) (3) 1(3) | | 
D3 0.74 | 0.25 

(6) (6) 
Average 0.58 0.20 0.61 | 0.23 | 0.40 | 0.45 | 0.15 | 0.45 | 0.16 | 0.31 
Non-Dalmatians 

_— Ha ae REA a eS ee ee ————_—— 

MI 0.35 | 0.12 0.80! 0.28 | 0.40 0.03 | 0.01 | 0.82 | 0.29 | 0.30 
(1) {(1) (1) (Py. CR) (1) (i). | 

M2 0.40 | 0.13 1.35 0.48 0.51 | 0.05 | 0.02 | 0.92 | 0.32 | 0.34 

(2) (2) 2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 

M3 0.25 | 0.08 | 0.90 | 0.32 0.40 | 0.03 | 0.01 | 0.78 | 0.28 | 0.29 
(5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) |() ‘4 

M4 0.30 | 0.10 0.03 | 0.01 | 0.77 | 0.27 | 0.28 
(1) (4) jG) |) |Q) | 

Average 0.33 0.11 1.02 0.36 0.44 | 0.04 | 0.01 | 0.82 | 0.29 | 0.30 


* Numerals in parentheses indicate the number of separate determinations. 


since the blood and urine contained approximately the same amount of 
purine end-products as was found in the blood and urine of non-Dalmatian 
dogs. Furthermore, the greater concentration of uric acid in the blood of 
the Dalmatian dog could not explain the excess urie¢ acid in the urine, be- 
cause, as demonstrated later, artificial elevation of the plasma uric acid of 
normal dogs to levels 10 times higher than that of the Dalmatian still did 
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not lead to an excretion of uric acid comparable to that found in the uring’ 


of the latter dog. 

The evidence obtained suggested that the Dalmatian either was unable 
to convert sufficient uric acid into allantoin or that it had an unusual ability 
to excrete uric acid. 

In any effort to determine a defect in the Dalmatian’s ability to convert 
uric acid into allantoin, it must be stressed that this defect would be found 
to be a comparative, not an absolute, one, because, as was noted above, 
about half of the purine is converted and excreted as allantoin. This pos- 
sible relative rather than absolute deficiency perhaps explains the inability 
of previous investigators (2, 3) to detect a gross peculiarity in the purine 
metabolism of this animal. 

In order to detect any relative deficiency in the Dalmatian’s ability to 
oxidize uric acid into allantoin, and to eliminate a possible renal factor, it 
was thought advisable to suppress renal excretion. If this animal were not 
able to convert uric acid into allantoin adequately, then the uric acid would 
accumulate in the blood to a much greater extent than allantoin after renal 
excretion had been abolished. 

Accordingly, two Dalmatians (Dogs D1 and D2) and two non-Dalmatian 
dogs were operated upon after blood samples had been obtained. The 
ureters of each dog were exposed, then surrounded (at their junction with 
the renal pelvis) by a thin section of latex rubber tubing (8 mm. in length, 
3mm. in diameter). A silk thread was placed about the rubber tubing and 
a suture was made, completely compressing the ureter within the tubing. 
In this manner, the ureters were occluded securely without any danger of 
cutting them. The bladders of the dogs were then catheterized and any 
residual urine present was discarded. 24 hours later, second blood samples 
were obtained and the dogs were reanesthetized and catheterized. The 
ureters were exposed again and the sutures compressing them were re- 
leased. During the 24 hour period following ureteral occlusion, none of 
the dogs urinated nor was any urine found in their bladder at the second 
catheterization. Moreover, the kidneys of the dogs after occlusion were 
distended markedly, indicating complete urinary retention. It was esti- 
mated that approximately 50 cc. of urine had accumulated in each kidney 
before the back pressure occasioned by the ureteral occlusion was high 
enough to effect complete cessation of renal excretion. Within 6 hours 
following the release of the ureters, all animals began to void urine. 

As was expected (9), the non-Dalmatian dogs exhibited no rise in blood 
uric acid after the 24 hour period of renal shutdown. The plasma uric acid 
was 0.36 and 0.39 mg. per 100 cc. respectively in the two dogs before and 
0.25 and 0.33 mg. per 100 cc. 24 hours after the bilateral ureteral ligation. 
The plasma allantoin concentration, however, of these two dogs increased 
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markedly, rising in the 24 hour period from 0.5 and 1.45 to 11.35 and 16.0 
mg. per 100 cc., respectively. 

Renal suppression in the Dalmatian, however, was found to effect a rise 
in both uric acid and allantoin. Thus the plasma uric acid and allantoin 
of Dog D1 were 0.6 and 0.7 mg. per 100 cc., respectively, before, and 3.2 
and 5.7 mg. per 100 cc. 24 hours after renal inhibition. Likewise, in Dog 
D2, the plasma uric acid and allantoin were 0.85 and 0.9 mg. per 100 cc., 
respectively, before and 2.49 and 13.4 mg. per 100 cc. 24 hours after renal 
inhibition. These results clearly indicated that, although the Dalmatian 
dogs had the ability to convert a considerable amount of retained uric acid 
into allantoin, they nevertheless exhibited a partial or relative deficiency in 
this regard when compared to the non-Dalmatian dog. Thus, whereas the 
non-Dalmatians were able to convert all retained uric acid into allantoin, 
one Dalmatian (Dog D1) appeared to convert only 64 per cent of its re- 
tained uric acid and the other (Dog D2) 84 per cent of it. 

Renal Clearance (Endogenous and Exogenous) and Allantoin in Dalmatian 
Dog—Although the anomaly demonstrated above might possibly have 
explained the higher plasma uric acid of the Dalmatian, it did not explain 
necessarily the excess uric acid in the urine. Therefore, it was thought 
desirable to investigate the renal dynamics of this animal. 

Twenty-two uric acid and creatinine and nine allantoin clearance studies 
were carried out on the three Dalmatian dogs. Similarly, ten uric acid, 
creatinine, and allantoin clearances were performed for control purposes 
on four non-Dalmatians. 

The average endogenous uric acid clearance of the four control dogs was 
found (see Table II) to be 24.2 ce. per minute or about 26 per cent of the 
creatinine clearance (92.9 ec.). The average endogenous allantoin clear- 
ance (96.0 ec.), as has been described previously (8), was found to be ap- 
proximately the same as the creatinine clearance. ‘These results demon- 
strated the fact that the non-Dalmatian dog was not able to excrete uric 
acid in the same fashion (7.e.at the level of glomerular filtration) as allantoin. 

However, the Dalmatian dogs were found to excrete endogenous uric 
acid at the same rate as creatinine, namely at the level of glomerular filtration. 
Thus (see Table II) the average uric acid clearance of Dog D1 was 88.3 ce. 
per minute and the average creatinine clearance was 92.5 cc. per minute. 
Similarly in Dog D2, the average uric acid and creatinine clearances were 
86.0 and 87.2 ce. per minute, respectively; in Dog D3, they were 76.5 and 
74.5 ec. per minute, respectively. The average allantoin clearances of two 
of the Dalmatians (see Table II) were similar to those of the non-Dalma- 
tians in also being at the level of glomerular filtration. 

The above discovery that uric acid probably was a glomerular filtrate 
without subsequent tubular secretion or reabsorption was confirmed when 
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studies of uric acid clearance were repeated on both Dalmatian and non- 
Dalmatian dogs in which the plasma uric acid concentration had been 
raised by an intravenous infusion of uric acid (500 mg. per 100 cc.) per- 
formed 30 minutes before and during the clearance. The results of these 
studies (see Table III) indicated decisively that uric acid was excreted in 
the Dalmatians as a glomerular filtrate without subsequent tubular secre- 
tion or reabsorption. Thus, despite the fact that the plasma uric acid level 
of the two Dalmatians was raised many times higher than the endogenous 
level (in Dog D1, ¢.g., a plasma uric acid concentration of 44.8 mg. per 100 


TABLE II 


Uric Acid, Allantoin,and Creatinine Clearance in Dalmation and Non-Dalmatian Dogs 





: . { . . j 
| | | Ratio, uric | Ratio, uric 





























- Average Average | Average Average ° | ; 
No. of . oe ; + | d-allan- | d-creat. 
Dos. No | clearances | ing, | urcacid | allantowm | creatinine | tein clear: | ining 
Se Pe TT os ie Le Drie a | Clearance 

Dalmatians 
cans | | cc. per cc. per cc. per | cc. per | anit 
| min. min. min. min 
Di 9 | 5.43 | 88.3 95.8 | 92.5 | 1.03 | 0.95 
D2 7 | 5.33 | 86.0 86.2 | 87.2 | 1.00 | 1.02 
D3 } 6 | 2.83 | 76,5 | 74.5 | 1.03 
Average. a | 4.53 | 83.6 | 86.0 | 84.7 | 1.02 | 1.00 
Non-Dalmatians 

Ml ) 2) es 10.75 | 89.5 | 85.5 | 0.12 0.13 
M2 | 2 | 4.90 | 28.00 | 93.5 92.0 | 0.30 0.30 
M3 | 5 5.60 | 30.50 | 105.0 | 107.0 0.29 0.29 
M4 ; ot 6.20 | 27.50 87.2 | 0.32 
Average.....| | 5.19 24.2 | 96.0 92.9 | 0.24 | 0.26 





All clearances are corrected to 1 sq.m. of surface area. 


cc. was obtained during one clearance), the uric acid clearance neither ex- 
ceeded nor fell below the creatinine clearance concomitantly obtained. 

In the non-Dalmatian dogs, however, (see Table III) despite the eleva- 
tion of plasma uric acid obtained, the clearance of uric acid never equaled 
the creatinine clearance. Moreover it was observed that, even when the 
plasma level of uric acid of these latter dogs had been raised to a value 10 
times that of the endogenous level of Dalmatian dogs, the amount of uric 
acid excreted per minute was still less than that excreted by the Dalmatian 
dog. This last observation demonstrated that the cause of the excess uric 
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acid in the latter dog’s urine was not the result of its somewhat higher 
plasma uric acid content. 


























TaBLe III 
Uric Acid Clearance of Dalmatian and Non-Dalmatian Dog at High Plasma Levels of 
Uric Acid 
Dog No. ss Urine volume | Uric acid clear- | waa Bs ok. 
aci | ance | clearance 
«1? Dalmatians 
“Saar, 7 mg. per 100 cc. cc. per min. a bir wile. | cc. per min. ae 
Dil 10.2 3.92 | 70.0 | 71.5 0.98 
“ 12.2 4.70 93.8 89.6 1.04 
“ 14.3 240.21) oy 90.0 0.89 
15.8 4.82 | 86.4 | 83.3 | 1.04 
«“ |. 383 7.65 | 98.0 | 93.0 1.05 
«“ | Ad | 4.10 | 98.0 98.0 1.00 
. |} 40.1 | 3.20 | 90.0 93.0 0.97 
“ | . 44.8 3.50 | 98.0 | 95.8 1.02 
| | 
é - joe | mete 
Average... | a pr ge fee 1.00 
D2 | 7.93 | 6.60 | 100.0 | 93.8 1.06 
. | 8.23 | 5.70 | 108.0 | 102.0 || 1.0L 
a | 8.90 3.60 99.0 | 100.0 | 0.99 
« 1 10.40 3.00 92.0 | 9.5 | 0.95 
“ | 12.20 5.10 90.0 | 83.0 | 1.08 
“ | 13.00 4.20 75.7 68.5 | 1.10 
Average 4.70 | 93.3 90.6 | 1.03 
Non-Dalmatians 
M1 4.80 | 5.40 37.0 91.0 0.41 
M2 10.25 5.00 39.0 69.5 0.56 
M2 | 13.40 4.06 28.3 86.5 0.33 
M3 | 19.30 4.70 43.0 73.5 0.59 
M4 23.50 5.80 44.4 79.0 0.56 
Average | 4.99 | 38.3 79.9 0.49 





All clearances are corrected to 1 sq.m. of surface area. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the foregoing studies demonstrated that the Dalmatian 
dog did not differ from the non-Dalmatian in the production or output of 
total purine end-products, for the concentration of total purine end-product 
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nitrogen in the blood and the total quantity excreted in the urine were al- 
most identical. 

Moreover, there was no qualitative difference in the purine metabolism 
of the two varieties of animals, but a distinct, although comparatively 
minor, quantitative difference was found. That is, the Dalmatian dog, 
although able to form allantoin, was observed to be unable to convert uric 
acid into this substance as readily as the non-Dalmatian. This relative 
defect in the oxidation of uric acid was small enough in one of our dogs to 
make it easily understandable why former efforts to detect changes in the 
uricase content of the Dalmatian liver might have been inconclusive. 4 

The inability of the Dalmatian to oxidize uric acid into allantoin as 
readily as the non-Dalmatian dog might explain the higher uric acid in the 
plasma of the former animal. It would not explain, however, the tremen- 
dous amount of uric acid found in the Dalmatian’s urine, for, as has been 
pointed out, the amount excreted was much more than was found in the 
non-Dalmatian dog whose plasma uric acid had been elevated artificially 
to a level above that of the Dalmatian’s. Moreover the Dalmatian ex- 
cretes more uric acid per kilo of body weight than does man (1), although 
the latter’s blood contains about 10 times more uric acid per cc. than the 
Dalmatian’s. 

The chief reason for the presence of excess uric acid in the urine of the 
Dalmatian was discovered in this study to be due to the peculiar fact that 
it has the ability, unlike any other known animal, to excrete uric acid at 
the exact level of glomerular filtration. This finding of ours is inferentially 
confirmed by the observations of both Young et al. (10) and Myers and 
Hanzal (11), for, in their published data, the daily creatinine and uric acid 
excretions of the Dalmatian dog were approximately the same. Since the 
creatinine and uric acid concentrations in the Dalmatian’s blood are approx- 
imately equal, their equal excretion of both substances suggests the simi- 
larity or equality of their respective clearances. 

This inability on the part of the Dalmatian dog to reabsorb uric acid from 
the glomerular filtrate undoubtedly results in a condition in which less uric 
acid is available in its body for conversion to allantoin and hence less allan- 
toin is formed and excreted. The experimental data bear out this last 
assumption in that the allantoin excretion of the Dalmatian was decreased 
to the same extent that the uric acid excretion was increased, with the net 
result that the excretion of bo!h purine end-products in the Dalmatian was 
the same as that of the non-Dalmatian. Furthermore when the renal 
escape of uric acid was prevented in the Dalmatian, it was found that the 
retained uric acid was converted a!most completely into allantoin. ‘These 
facts make it seem quite likely that the fundamental anomaly of the Dal- 
matian is its inability to reabsorb uric acid from the glomerular filtrate. 
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It is quite possible that, because of the unique ability of the Dalmatian 
kidney to excrete uric acid as efficiently as allantoin (7.7. at the level of 
glomerular filtration (8)), there is less biological necessity for the conversion 
of uric acid into al!antoin. This rapid loss of uric acid by the Dalmatian 
kidney, then, may have led to a state in the process of this dog’s evolutional 
development which allowed a relative physiological deficiency in the oxida- 
tion of uric acid. Certainly it seems clear that the chief anomaly of the 
Dalmatian dog resides in the kidney, whereas the deficiency in its uricase 
system appears to be mere y relative and possibly only a secondary effect 
of the initial renal oddity. 


SUMMARY 


1. The Dalmatian dog converted blood uric acid into blood allantoin less 
readily and completely than did the non-Dalmatian. This, however, was 
a minor quantitative difference when considered in regard to its effect on 
uric acid excretion. 

2. The principal cause for the occurrence of large amounts of uric acid 
in the urine of the Dalmatian was found to be due to the fact that uric acid 
was excreted by this animal at the level of glomerular filtration without 
subsequent tubular reabsorption or excretion. This inability to reabsorb 
uric acid results in decreased retention of the latter substance in the body 
and hence decreased production and excretion of allantoin. The total pro- 
duction and excretion of both purine end-products, however, was the same 
in the Dalmatian and non-Dalmatian dog. 


The authors wish to express their thanks to Catharine Shuey and Barbara 
Trousdale for technical assistance. 
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THE URINARY EXCRETION OF CITRATE IN URANIUM- 
POISONED RATS* 


By FRANCES L. HAVEN anno CHALLISS RANDALL 


(From the Department of Biochemistry and Pharmacology, School of Medicine and 
Dentistry, The University of Rochester, Rochester, New York) 


(Received for publication, May 13, 1948) 


The increased urinary excretion of citrate following administration of 
sodium bicarbonate has been noted by many investigators (1-9). During 
the course of work on the effect of uranium on various metabolic processes 
we wished to ascertain whether the kidney poisoned by uranium would 
excrete citrate to the same extent that a normal kidney does after admin- 
istration of sodium bicarbonate. Surprisingly, an increased excretion of 
urinary citrate was found to occur following a single sublethal dose of 
uranium nitrate. Studies of the urinary excretion of citrate following (a) 
a single dose, (b) increased doses, and (c) repeated small doses of uranium 
nitrate and the possible relationship of such excretion to the phenomenon 
of tolerance constitute the substance of this paper. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Adult Wistar strain rats were used throughout this investigation. Each 
rat was housed in a wire mesh cage on top of a glass funnel containing wire 
screening for separation of feces. Beneath the funnel stem, a graduated 
cylinder containing toluene served for collection of urine. Urinary volume, 
pH, and citric acid content were determined on 24 hour samples. 

Citric acid was determined by the method of Pucher, Sherman, and 
Vickery (10) modified as follows: (1) the oxidation mixture was decolorized 
with 3 per cent hydrogen peroxide at 10°; (2) the decolorized samples were 
shaken vigorously for 1 minute with petroleum ether for complete removal 
of pentabromoacetone from the aqueous layer (11); (3) petroleum ether was 
distilled once, allowed to stand several days over concentrated sulfuric acid, 
washed free from acid with distilled water, and redistilled; (4) dioxane was 
used as the color stabilizer (12); (5) color was developed by use of a sodium 
sulfide solution consisting of 4 gm. of NaeS-9H:O per 100 ml. of water. 


* This paper is based on work performed under contract No. W-7401-eng-49 for the 
Atomic Energy Project at The University of Rochester and is taken from the thesis 
submitted by one of us (C. R.) to The University of Rochester in partial fulfilment 
of the requirements for the degree of Master of Science, June, 1946. 

Presented at the Thirty-seventh annual meeting of the American Society for Phar- 
macology and Experimental Therapeutics at Chicago, May, 1947. 
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Among numerous substances tried by Pucher and others, the only one 
found to enhance the color given by citric acid in this method was 6-hy- 
droxybutyric acid. In view of this fact, determinations of 6-hydroxy- 
butyric acid were carried out by the method of Behre (13) on samples of rat 
urine known to be high and low, respectively, in citric acid. No 6-hydroxy- 
butyric acid was found; therefore, it may be assumed that this substance 
did not contribute to the values reported as citric acid. 

All doses of uranium nitrate, UO2.(NOs;):-6H.0O, were administered intra- 
peritoneally in aqueous solution. The single dose consisted of 2.5 mg. of 
the hexahydrate per kilo, a sublethal dose. When increased doses were to 
be given, an initial dose of 0.5 mg. of the salt per kilo was administered, 
14 days later a second dose of 0.5 mg. per kilo was given. Thereafter the 
dose was doubled every 12 days until the rat died. By this method toler- 
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Fic. 1. Relationship between the mortality following an intraperitoneal test dose 
(5 mg. per kilo) of uranium nitrate and the size of the preceding repeated intraperi 
toneal dose in adult female rats. The number of animals per point is given 
in parentheses. 
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ance to ordinarily fatal doses has been produced in rats. Repeated small 
doses of two different sizes were employed; one consisted of 0.33 mg. per 
kilo, an amount found to protect rats from a test dose of 5 mg. per kilo, 
which would have been lethal had no previous treatment been given; the 
other consisted of 0.11 mg. per kilo, which had been found to be too small 
to prevent mortality following the test dose (Fig. 1). The repeated doses 
were given in a program of eleven injections, one every other day for 
22 days. 


Resulls 


Excretion of Citrate Following Single Dose of Uranium Nitrate—The ex- 
cretion of citrate (mg. of citric acid per 24 hours) and the body weight for 
a typical rat before and after 2.5 mg. per kilo of uranium nitrate was ad- 
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ministered are shown in Fig.2. In 3 days after injection the excretion rose 
to 3 to 4 times the normal level. By the 6th day excretion had returned 
to normal. This was followed by a secondary rise 4 days later to 3 to 4 
times the normal level, and was maintained for at least 8 days. The body 
weight decreased from the time the animal received the dose of uranium 
nitrate until the secondary rise in citrate excretion began and then 
increased. 

Excretion of Citrale during Administration of Increased Doses of Uranium 
Nitrate—The excretion of citrate for one rat before and during the admin- 
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Fic. 2. The urinary excretion of citrate expressed as citric acid (mg. per 24 hours) 
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istration of increased doses of uranium nitrate is shown in Fig. 3. The 
output of citrate increased following the initial dose of 0.5 mg. per kilo and 
was significantly higher than normal each time a larger dose was given. 
The final dose of 16.0 mg. per kilo was 3 times the fatal single dose of 5 mg. 
per kilo; thus a high degree of tolerance had been attained. Similar results 
were obtained for a second rat. 

Excretion of Citric Acid during Administration of Repeated Small Doses of 
Uranium Nitrate—The excretion of citrate during repeated administration 
of 0.33 mg. per kilo to one rat and of 0.11 mg. per kilo to another rat is 
shown in Fig. 4. During repeated injections of 0.33 mg. per kilo the ex- 
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citrate, which had returned to the normal level by the time the test dose of 
5.0 mg. per kilo was given. Tolerance was shown by the first rat, since it 
survived the test dose, while the second rat developed no tolerance and 
died. Similar results were obtained on two other rats given small doses of 
0.33 and 0.11 mg. per kilo, respectively. 


DISCUSSION 


According to current views (14) of the mechanism of uranium poisoning, 
a part of the uranium is carried in the blood as the diffusible bicarbonate 
complex which passes through the glomerulus of the kidney and into the 
tubule. In progressing toward the distal end of the proximal third of the 
tubule the urine becomes more acid, owing to the resorption of base and 
bicarbonate without an accompanying resorption of non-volatile acid. 
Since the uranium-bicarbonate complex is unstable below pH 6.5, as the pH 
of the urine drops below this value uranium is freed to combine with protein 
of the tubule surface and cause damage. 

The administration of carbonate to dogs (15) and of bicarbonate to rats? 
(16) has been shown to prevent the toxicity of uranium nitrate. Likewise, 
sodium citrate administered either intravenously or orally to uranium- 
poisoned dogs promoted survival and ameliorated the symptoms of poison- 
ing (17-19). Oral administration of sodium citrate to rats was found by 
us to decrease the mortality to a dose of 5 mg. of uranium nitrate per kilo. 

Administration of sodium bicarbonate or of sodium citrate would tend 
to keep the urinary pH high enough so that uranium would be present as 
the bicarbonate complex. Alkali administration would also increase uri- 
nary bicarbonate and citrate ions, which could form a complex with uranyl 
ions to prevent their combination with protein and consequent damage to 
the kidney tubule. 

The strong ability of citrate to form complexes with the uranyl ion has 
been repeatedly demonstrated (20, 21). If the urinary pH should fall be- 
low 6.5, as often happens in uranium poisoning, the uranium set free from 
its complex with bicarbonate could be prevented from combining with 
renal protein by the presence in the kidney tubule of large amounts of 
citrate. In the rat, the ability of the kidney to synthesize citric acid 
(22) and, in the rabbit, to regulate the level of this substance in the blood 
serum (23) has been demonstrated. 

Evidence in support of the assumption that the uranium-citrate complex 
is stable in the presence of protein was obtained from an experiment de- 
signed to imitate the flow of urine through the kidney tubule. Two so- 
lutions were prepared, each of which contained 200 mg. of dialyzed albumin, 


1 Haven, F. L., and Randall, C., unpublished work. 
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0.87 gm. of sodium chloride, and 600 y of uranium. To the experimental 
solution were added 1980 mg. of citric acid. The pH was adjusted to 5.0 
and the volume to 100 ml. Both solutions were filtered through a collodion 
membrane, and citric acid and uranium were determined on the protein- 
free filtrates. No uranium was found in the control filtrate, while in the 
experimental filtrate 81 per cent came through the membrane. Thus the 
uranium-citrate complex is diffusible, and citrate can prevent the combi- 
nation of uranium with protein at a pH as low as 5.0. Rat urines after 
poisoning have never been more acid than this. 

In the light of the evidence presented above citric acid might play an 
important role in tolerance to uranium. If citrate in the kidney tubule is 
effective in combating uranium poisoning, rats injected with uranium ni- 
trate when the urinary citrate is elevated should be able to survive larger 
doses of the poison. Both indirect and direct evidence in support of this 
assumption has been obtained. 

In experiments designed to test the best method of making rats tolerant 
to fatal doses of uranium nitrate, increased doses were given to one group 
at 10 day intervals and to a second group at 20 day intervals. The 10 day 
interval proved to be superior to the 20 day interval for producing tolerance. 
Examination of Fig. 2 reveals that at 10 days after a single injection of 
uranium nitrate the excretion of citrate had begun to rise, while at 20 days 
the excretion was falling. More direct evidence is obtained from Fig. 3, 
where it will be seen that each time an increased dose was given the ex- 
cretion of citrate was high. 

In spite of the fact that the excretion of citrate was high when each dose 
was given (Fig. 3), no greater percentage of the dose was excreted in the 
48 hour period after each increased dose than in the same period after a 
single dose. Moreover, the kidneys of rats made tolerant by repeated 
doses have been found to contain significantly smaller amounts of uranium, 
expressed as percentage of the total dose, than the kidneys of rats given a 
single dose. Since the amount of uranium excreted in the urine is depend- 
ent on the amount which filters through the glomerulus, the presence of 
citrate in the tubule would not be expected to increase the excretion of 
uranium but would prevent the toxic action of uranium by preventing its 
combination with protein. Because uranium is not excreted in larger pro- 
portions and is present in kidney in lesser amounts in “tolerant’’ rats 
than following a single dose, it is logical to assume that the uranium-citrate 
complex formed in the tubules is returned for the most part to the blood 
where the uranium, having formed a complex either as bicarbonate or cit- 
rate, would be carried to the bones and deposited (14). 

Additional evidence in support of the postulated rdéle of citrate in toler- 
ance is obtained from the studies of citrate excretion following repeated 
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doses (Fig. 4). During the repeated dosage with 0.33 mg. of uranium 
nitrate per kilo, a dose and method known to produce tolerance to uranium, 
as is shown in Fig. 1, the excretion of citrate rose and was about twice the 
normal when the test dose of 5 mg. per kilo was given. On the other hand, 
the dose of 0.11 mg. per kilo which was too small to produce tolerance 
(Fig. 1) caused only a transitory rise in excretion of citrate which had re- 
turned to normal by the time the fatal dose of 5 mg. per kilo was given. 

In conclusion, the available evidence indicates that the presence of ci- 
trate in the kidney tubule in concentrations above normal may account for 
acquired tolerance to the toxic action of uranium. 


SUMMARY 


1. Following administration to the rat of a single intraperitoneal dose of 
2.5 mg. of uranium nitrate per kilo, the urinary excretion of citrate rose in 
3 days to 3 to 4 times the normal level; return to the normal level was fol- 
lowed by a secondary rise of equal magnitude. 

2. When a rat received increased doses of uranium nitrate at 12 day 
intervals, the urinary excretion of citrate was high each time a larger dose 
was given. 

3. At the time of administration of 5 mg. of uranium nitrate to a rat that 
had previously received eleven injections of 0.33 mg. per kilo (a dose which 
causes tolerance) the excretion of citrate was twice the normal; when the 
repeated small dose consisted of 0.11 mg. per kilo (a dose too small to cause 
tolerance), the urinary excretion of citrate was normal at the time the dose 
of 5 mg. per kilo was given. 

4. As an explanation for acquired tolerance to uranium, high concen- 
trations of citrate within the kidney tubule appear to result in formation of 
a soluble complex with the metal and thus protect against the toxic action. 
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MICROESTIMATION OF CITRIC ACID; A NEW COLORI- 
METRIC REACTION FOR PENTABROMOACETONE* 


By SAMUEL NATELSON, JOSEPH B. PINCUS, ann JULIUS K. LUGOVOY 


(From the Department of Biochemistry and the Pediatric Research Laboratory, The 
Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, New York) 


(Received for publication, April 5, 1948) 


In an earlier publication! a method was described for the deterraination of 
eitric acid in blood serum for amounts as low as 5 y. While this method 
permitted determinations on from 0.5 to 1.0 ml. of serum, a need was felt for 
a method which would be suitable for smaller amounts for children. This 
need was felt most acutely when samples were drawn at frequent intervals 
from the same child. 

The extinction coefficient for the sodium sulfide color with pentabromo- 
acetone is relatively low, E} 4. = 92. The development of a new col- 
orimetric reaction with a higher extinction coefficient was of critical 
importance in our studies. 

Investigation of various substances available containing sulfur indicated 
that thiourea and substituted thiourea compounds form colored complexes 
with pentabromoacetone. For example, if a petroleum ether solution of 
pentabromoacetone is added to an alcoholic KOH solution containing 
thiourea, acetylthiourea, ethylthiourea, allylthiourea, sym-diethylthiourea, 
or sym-dimethylthiourea, yellow to greenish yellow colors are observed in 
the aleohol layer. In this strongly alkaline solution the colors slowly fade 
at room temperature. 

Thiourea was chosen for study because of its solubility in water, ease of 
purification, and availability. 

A 4 per cent thiourea solution dissolved in water exhibits a pH of 6.9. 
When this solution is shaken with a petroleum ether solution of penta- 
bromoacetone for 15 to 30 minutes, a pinkish color, resembling a dilute 
permanganate solution, develops in the aqueous phase. This color has 
maximum absorption at 510 my. Addition of acid such as dilute acetic 
acid destroys the color. If the pink solution is now made alkaline to pH 11, 
u yellow color develops which reaches its maximum intensity after 7 to 15 
minutes, with a maximum absorption at 460 mu. Both colors are stable 
for at least an hour at room temperature. If the pentabromoacetone 
solution is too concentrated, a precipitate of the pink complex will form. 


* Presented at the meeting of the American Chemical Society at New York, Sep- 
tember 15, 1947. 
‘ Natelson, S., Lugovoy, J. K., and Pincus, J. B., J. Biol. Chem., 170, 597 (1947). 
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Although the pink-colored complex is converted to the yellow compound 
on addition of alkali, these compounds are not in dynamic equilibrium with 
each other. Addition of alkali causes the disappearance of the 510 my 
peak, but the 460 my peak does not form until several minutes later. 

For the purpose of analytical determination it is apparent that the pH 
had to be controlled in order to obtain a color with consistent extinction 
coefficient at one of the peaks. A procedure was developed, therefore, for 
the determination of citric acid in serum with the 460 my peak and pH 11, 

In one procedure developed, citric acid is converted to pentabromo- 
acetone as previously described,' and the pentabromoacetone is extracted 
from the petroleum ether layer with a 4 per cent thiourea solution in a 
buffer of pH 7. Before reading the color, the pH is brought to 11 with 
NaOH solution. For micro quantities (1 to 10 y) of citric acid the colors are 
read in the Coleman spectrophotometer with the 3 ml. capacity cuvettes 
and a 5 em. light absorption path. For the Beckman spectrophotometer 
the color is developed in 1 ml. of solution and is read in the micro cups. 

A modification which has recently shown itself to be suitable and simpler 
is to extract the pentabromoacetone into a solution containing 4 per cent 
thiourea and 2 per cent borax or sodium pyrophosphate, the borax or 
sodium pyrophosphate maintaining the pH at 9.2. In this manner the 
extraction time is less and the color may be read directly without changing 
the pH. The peak with a borax buffer is at 445 my and not at 460 my as 
with the phosphate buffer at pH 11. The extinction coefficient, however, 
is approximately the same. 

The extinction coefficient plotted against wave-length for the thiourea- 
pentabromoacetone colors is illustrated in Fig. 1 for pH 11, 9.2, and 7. 

For micro quantities of citric acid (0.2 ml. of serum) commercially 
available 2 ml. Pyrex volumetric flasks, test-tube shape, with ground glass 
stoppers, were utilized for the extractions. A mark was scratched on these 
tubes at 0.4 ml. with a diamond pencil. The stoppers were ground in by 
hand, a Palo-Myers grinding paste being used to prevent leakage. Silicone 
grease was also used for this same purpose. 

A standard curve indicating that Beer’s law is followed is shown in Fig. 2. 

To prepare the standard curve, dilutions of the citric acid stock solution 
are made. The same procedure is followed as is described for blood, except 
that the precipitation with trichloroacetic acid and the boiling down are 
omitted. In determining the total amount of citric acid in the sample of 
unknown the results obtained from Fig. 2 must be multiplied by 6/5 to cor- 
rect for the 5/6 aliquot taken after protein precipitation. 

The curve as plotted from determinations on known amounts of citric 
acid actually represents 10/13 of the total amount of citric acid present, 
because a 10/13 aliquot of the petroleum ether, which contains the penta- 
bromoacetone, is taken. 
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Fic. 1. Absorption spectra of the pentabromoacetone-thiourea complex at pH 7.0, 


9.2, and 11.0 with 10 y of pentabromoacctone made up in 3.5 ml. of the buffered 4 per 
cent thiourea solution, 
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Fira, 2. Standard eurve obtained by plotting optical density against concentration 


of citric acid at 445 my in the Coleman spectrophotometer with 3 ml. cuvettes with a 
Sem. light path; pli 9.2. 
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The procedures described have been used routinely in this laboratory for 
determination of citric acid for several months. When larger amounts 
of blood are available, the method may be adapted for determination in | 
ml. of serum. In this case the ordinary colorimeter (Klett) may be used 
with a No. 44 or No. 47 filter. 

The specificity of the method is similar to that found for the sodium 
sulfide color. No measurable interference was found when aconitic acid, 
glucose, acetoacetic acid, hydroxybutyric acid, acetone, or pyruvic acid 
was added in amounts up to 50 mg. in determinations on 0.2 ml. of serum. 

This procedure has advantages over the sodium sulfide method in that 
the color is stable at room temperature and smaller quantities may be 
determined, for the extinction coefficient is approximately twice that of the 
sodium sulfide color. 


Typical results as obtained on four consecutive determinations are given 
in Table I. 











TaBLe I 
Determination of Citric Acid in 0.2 Ml. of Blood Serum 
Sample No. | Citric acid | Citric acid added —— ee 
Y } fl ¥ 
| 5.08 | 4.00 3.97 99.3 
2 2.67 1.67 1.74 104.0 
3 4.13 2.86 2.88 100.9 
4 3.25 1.50 1.44 96.0 
Method 
Reagents— 
Citric acid. Stock solution, 1 ml. = 1 mg. of anhydrous citric acid 


(analytical reagent), made up in 1 N H.SO;. This solution is diluted 1:100 
with water daily to prepare the dilute standard; 1 ml. = 10 y. 

Sulfuric acid. 18 N (analytical reagent). 

Potassium bromide-bromine reagent. Distilled water is saturated with 
bromine. The saturated bromine water is decanted from the bromine. In 
this solution, KBr (reagent grade) is dissolved to make it 1 N with respect 
to KBr. 

Hydrogen peroxide. 6 per cent, made by diluting 10 ml. of 30 per cent 
H,O2 (analytical reagent) to 50 ml. This solution is stored in a refrig- 
erator. 

Petroleum ether, b.p. 90-100°. The commercial product is allowed to 
stand over 0.1 of its volume of concentrated H.SO, for several days. The 
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sulfuric acid is separated and the petroleum ether is washed several times 
with fresh sulfuric acid until the washings are colorless. The petroleum 
ether is shaken with saturated KMnO, solution made up in 0.5 n H.SO,. 
The mixture is shaken and allowed to stand for 30 minutes and the KMnO, 
is washed out with water. The petroleum ether is allowed to dry over 
K.CO; (anhydrous), filtered, and distilled, the 90-100° fraction being 
collected. 

KMn0, solution. 5 per cent (reagent grade). 

Thiourea solution, pH 9.2. 2 gm. of Borax (analytical grade) are dis- 
solved in 100 ml. of 4 per cent thiourea. 

Procedure—0O.2 ml. of serum is placed in a 3 ml. centrifuge tube and 1 ml. 
of 10 per cent trichloroacetic acid is rapidly blown in to precipitate the 
proteins in fine particles. Towards the end, the pipette is allowed to drain 
in order to obtain an accurate measurement. The mixture is shaken and 
allowed to stand for 10 minutes. The tubes are stoppered and then centri- 
fuged at 2500 r.p.m. ‘The supernatant liquid is poured off as completely as 
possible into a clean test-tube, without disturbing the precipitate. A 1 ml. 
aliquot is taken and placed in a 3 ml. test-tube with a ground glass stopper 
(2 ml. Pyrex volumetric flasks, test-tube shape) with a mark at 0.4 ml. 
0.04 ml. of 18 nN H,SO, is added and the solution is evaporated to the 0.4 
m!, mark by placing the tube in an oil bath maintained at 100-120°. 0.04 ml. 
of the KBr-bromine solution is added to the cooled solution and the mix- 
ture is allowed to stand for 10 minutes. 0.1 ml. of the 5 per cent KMnO, 
solution is added. The tube is shaken and allowed to stand for 10 minutes. 
It is then cooled to approximately 10° by placing the tubes in the ice box or 
inanice bath. The excess permanganate is decolorized with approximately 
2 drops (0.03 to 0.06 ml.) of cold 6 per cent hydrogen peroxide. 1.3 ml. of 
the purified petroleum ether is added to the tube from a burette, and the 
tube is stoppered with a minimum of silicone grease. The pentabromo- 
acetone is then extracted by shaking in a machine for 10 minutes. The 
tube is centrifuged for 5 minutes at 2000 r.p.m. A 1.0 ml. aliquot of the 
petroleum ether layer is taken and placed in a 7 to 12 ml. glass-stoppered 
centrifuge tube. 

3.5 ml. of the thiourea solution, pH 9.2, are added, and the tube is 
stoppered and shaken in a shaking machine for 5 minutes. The tube is then 
centrifuged at 2000 r.p.m. for 5 minutes. The petroleum ether layer is 
aspirated off and enough of the aqueous phase to be read is pipetted into the 
3.0 ml. cuvettes with a 5 cm. light absorption path. The density is read 
in the Coleman spectrophotometer at 445 mp. The color is read against a 
thiourea buffer solution which has been treated in a manner similar to the 
unknown (7.e., extracted with petroleum ether and centrifuged). A read- 
ing is taken at 650 mz so as to correct for the difference in cloudiness be- 
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tween the unknown and blank. Most often the cloudiness correction jg 
negligible. 

Two standards, 4 and 6 y content, are run to check the standard curve 
with each set of determinations. The slope of the standard curve may vary 
slightly from day to day if marked changes in room temperature occur or if 
the pH of the buffer should change. ‘This is noted and corrected for by the 
use of the standards. 


SUMMARY 


1. A colorimetric method is described for determining citric acid in 
biological fluids. Citric acid is converted to pentabromoacetone which is 
allowed to react with thiourea. 

2. Thiourea and substituted thiourea compounds produce colored com- 
plexes when allowed to react with pentabromoacetone. The nature of the 
color produced varies with the pH of the solution. 

3. The method is accurate within 5 per cent for amounts ranging from 
1 to 20 y of citric acid as determined by recoveries added to serum. The 
intensity of the colors obtained with change in concentration follows Beer’s 
law. 
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BIOSYNTHESIS OF PENICILLINS 
I. BIOLOGICAL PRECURSORS FOR BENZYLPENICILLIN (PENICILLIN G) 
By OTTO K. BEHRENS, JOSEPH CORSE,* REUBEN G. JONES, 
MARJORIE J. MANN, QUENTIN F. SOPER, F. R. VAN 
ABEELE, anp MING-CHIEN CHIANGT 


(From the Lilly Research Laboratories, Indianapolis) 


(Received for publication, February 28, 1948) 


Early work on the structure of penicillin quickly yielded information 
concerning the identity of the fragments which may be obtained through 
hydrolytic cleavage of penicillin. Such knowledge made possible a system- 
atic study of the course of penicillin biosynthesis. It seemed probable 
that the fermentative production of penicillin might be limited by the 
capacity of the mold to form adequate amounts of essential intermediates. 
To test this thesis a comprehensive study was begun to determine whether 
degradation products, proposed metabolic intermediates, or similar sub- 
stances might be capable of stimulating the production of penicillin by the 
mold by acting as precursors. In this search we have been successful; the 
penicillin yield may be substantially increased by making certain additions 
to the media. 

Studies carried out in the Northern Regional Research Laboratory (1) 
had previously shown that the addition of small amounts of phenylacetic 
acid to the medium stimulated the production of penicillin in surface cul- 
tures but had little effect on the yields obtained in submerged cultures. 
An effort by these workers to demonstrate an influence on the type of peni- 
cillin produced was unsuccessful (1).! 

This effect of phenylacetic acid was regarded in many quarters as a prob- 
able stimulation by a plant hormone-like substance. In contrast, we held 
it likely that phenylacetic acid acted as a precursor in surface culture, and 
it was suggested that some other substances would fulfill a similar function 
for submerged cultures. A considerable number of derivatives of phenyla- 
cetic acid have been found to be effective in stimulating the production of 
penicillin in submerged cultures. As has been pointed out, phenylacetic 


* Present address, University of California, Los Angeles, California. 

t Present address, Department of Chemistry, National University of Peking, 
Peiping, China. 

1 It is evident that direct utilization of phenylacetic acid by the mold for penicillin 
formation will lead to the formation of benzylpenicillin, in which the acyl portion of 
the molecule is the phenylacety! group. 
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acid was not effective in submerged cultures with mold strains tested at the 
inception of this work. However, following the introduction of new and 
higher yielding strains, many compounds were retested, and it was found 
that phenylacetic acid is utilized by some of these strains (e.7. Penicillium 
chrysogenum Q-176, X1612). 

Early efforts to obtain leads concerning the types of compounds that 
could influence penicillin production were made with strain NRRL 1976, 
For these tests a suboptimal synthetic medium was used, designed to supply 
sources of energy for the mold but not to allow optimal penicillin formation, 
Control flasks usually produced about 15 to 20 units of penicillin per ml. in 
48 hours. The test compound was added to such a medium in 0.0008 u 
concentration. Complete conversion of the precursor to penicillin would 
yield a broth assaying 475 units per ml.; utilization of only one form of a 
racemic compound would yield one-half this value. A washed suspension 
of the mold, which had been grown in corn steep medium, served as the 
inoculum. This test method was designated the “low’’ (L) method. 

It was realized, however, that a stimulation of yield on such a medium 
could be interpreted as being due to improvement of a suboptimal medium 
rather than to the effect of a direct precursor. For this reason a second 
test, designated the “high” (H) method was used. The medium was more 
complete. It included corn steep solids, 2nd normally yielded 100 to 120 
units per ml. In general, the two methods gave comparable results; 7.e., 
compounds that stimulated production in Method L also stimulated pro- 
duction when tested by Method H. Additionally, it was proposed to use 
substances containing isotopic elements to obtain direct proof that the 
stimulating compounds actually functioned 2s penicillin precursors. These 
latter experiments are described in Paper II of this series. 

Table I presents the effect of a number of compounds on the yield of 
penicillin. More extensive data may be found in the monograph on 
penicillin (2). 

Marked specificity was evident in the ability of the mold to utilize com- 
pounds. This specificity applied to both the acyl and amide portions of 
the test compounds. It has been determined that differences in the acyl 
portion of the molecule are of importance because of limitations in the 
mold’s metabolic ability to incorporate these groups into the penicillin 
molecule. We may therefore conclude that under the conditions used in 
these tests the mold probably does not form penicillins which contain ben- 
zoy] or B-phenylpropionyl groups. However, in Table I it is seen that a 
y-phenylbutyryl compound provided good stimulation in yield. The peni- 

* Assays were obtained by the plate method with Staphylococcus aureus, strain 


209P. We acknowledge with thanks the numerous assays performed by Dr. J. M. 
McGuire. The method is described in detail in the penicillin monograph (2). 
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cillin formed when N-(2-hydroxyethyl)-y-phenylbutyramide was used as 
the precursor was isolated and identified as benzylpenicillin. This was 
interpreted as evidence that phenylbutyryl compounds are degraded by the 
mold with the loss of 2 carbon atoms. Proof of this interpretation is pro- 
vided in Paper IV in this series (3). 


TaB_e I 
Effect of Various Compounds on Penicillin Production 


The tests were performed with strain NRRL 1976. Compounds were added at 
0.0008 m concentration. The numerical values represent the ratio, units in test 
container to units in control container. The following values were obtained with 
the ‘‘high’’ method. 








iPlay eet yt-b- VANS 655 os 058.05 Lee eae ceeds 1.42 
Pieaplacttic acid: + Wh-WRUEOE... © 5666. cscnsinds ee i eae 1.0 
NePHenviacety!-D-VAlINGss os .s.05 <4 ccc wares angers Mee eee eo eae 1.0 
ee eT Ee ET ee er ee 1.0 
N-Phenylacetylylycine + N-acetyl-pu-valine. .................... 1.0 
TEGO UE -WHIRS 6 og is ok ib ve is 5 0.05 eee eee 1.0 
Nis=Phenylpropionyl:DL-valine vids oi coca TA eee ec neocon 1.0 
N-aePRhenylbutyryl-pa-valine oc. cece esl eRat tated vn tae eee 1.26 
N-(2-Hydroxyethy])-phenylacetamide....................... 1.57 
N-(2-Aminoethyl)-phenylacetamide............. 1.56 
2-Aminoethy! phenylacetate hydrochloride.................. 1.26 
NeAliyipheny tacetamide:.....60605.5 aioe eae at cee hee cs whee 1.48 
N-Crotylphenylacetamide. ...... Sonss tid wre io rte ee Od ifs 1.94 
Phenylacetylated pancreatic digest of casein (125 mg. %)... 1.46 
N-6-Methylally phenylacetamide:.. od s.:.s00 at. ouactors dean's oan Godan 1.24 
N-7,7-Dimethylallylphenylacetamide ............c.0c000ccccaesacees 1.21 
N-(2-Acetoxyethyl)-phenylacetamide.................. 1.41 
N-(2-Butyroxyethyl)-phenylacetamide...............cccceescceeeece | 1.46 
N-(2-Isocaproxyethyl)-phenylacetamide............ 1.29 
N-(2-Ethoxyethy!)-phenylReetamide: cis ogc cdalnds ceases ane ee 1.20 
N-(2-Pentenyl)-phenylacetamide......... eee RENT ET rie 1.28 
N-(2-Ethyl-2-hydroxybutyl)-phenylacetamide.....................00- |} 1.0 
N-(2-Hydroxy-2-phenylethyl)-phenylacetamide. ..................-.- | 1.0 
Butyl pu-a-phenylacetylamino-n-valerate .............cc ccc eeeeeeeeel 1.15 
1 


N-(2-Hydroxy-2-methylpropy])-phenylacetamide..................... 








The reasons for the marked specificity of the nitrogen moiety have not 
been determined. It has become evident that in these compounds this 
portion of the molecule is not directly incorporated into the penicillin. Its 
function, therefore, appears to be an indirect one and may be concerned 
with the availability of the acyl group to the mold. 

The effect of variation in the concentration of a precursor is illustrated 
in Table II. At concentrations of 0.01 per cent or less, it was still possible 
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to demonstrate, by the differential assay method,’ that the precursor 
affected the type of penicillin produced. 

Many of the compounds which were tested as precursors for benzylpeni- 
cillin do not appear to have been previously described. They are presented 
in Table IV. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
Methods of Testing Precursors 


Low (L) Method—The vegetative inoculum was grown in cotton-stop- 
pered 1 liter Erlenmeyer flasks containing 200 ml. of a culture medium con- 
sisting of 20 gm. of lactose, 20 gm. of corn steep solids (American Maize 
Products), 0.5 gm. of monopotassium phosphate, 0.25 gm. of magnesium 
sulfate heptahydrate, 2 gm. of sodium nitrate, and 0.02 gm. of zine sulfate 
heptahydrate per liter. Seeding was accomplished with 0.5 ml. of a spore 
suspension of Penicillium notatum, strain NRRL 1976. As a source of 


TaBLe II 
Effect of N-Phenylacetyl-pu-valine on Strain NRRL 1976 





Concentration | Molarity | Units per ml. 
wom : -_ a | “ar 
Control | 0 119 
0.01 | 0.00038 | 129 
0.02 0.00076 | 195 


0.04 | 0.00152 182 


spores the mold was grown on Moyer and Coghill’s sporulation medium (4) 
in test-tube slant cultures. Suspensions of the spores were prepared by 
adding 10 ml. of water and brushing off the spores with a platinum wire. 
The culture was incubated for 3 to 5 days at 24° with continuous agitation 
on a& reciprocating shaker (3 inch stroke, 100 strokes per minute). At the 
end of this period the broth was removed from the well formed pellets by 
sterile filtration. The pellets were washed once with sterile water and were 
suspended in 100 ml. of a medium containing 1 gm. of monopotassium 
phosphate, 1 gm. of dipotassium phosphate, 1 gm. of magnesium sulfate 
heptahydrate, 2 gm. of sodium nitrate, 10 gm. of lactose, and 0.01 gm. of 
zinc sulfate heptahydrate per liter and adjusted to pH 6.5. 

The pellets and medium from one flask were subdivided into four equal 
portions and were placed in 300 ml. Erlenmeyer flasks. To one of these 
flasks, used as a control, were added 5 ml. of 0.02 m phosphate buffer, pH 


* The differential assay is the ratio of antibacterial activity for Bacillus subtilis to 
Staphylococcus aureus compared with that for pure benzylpenicillin, which is defined 
as 1.00. 
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6.5, and 15 ml. of water. To the other three flasks were added the three sets 
of constituents to be tested. Each of the substances (0.00004 mole) to be 
tested in a given flask was dissolved in 5 ml. of 0.02 m phosphate buffer, 
pH 7.0, and 5 ml. of water, and was adjusted to pH 6.5. ‘This test solution 
was introduced into the Erlenmeyer flask through a Seitz filter, followed by 
10 ml. of water. The set of flasks was shaken at 24° and samples were re- 
moved at suitable intervals for testing. Duplicate experiments were per- 
formed. 

High (H) Method—100 ml. of medium (containing 25 gm. of lactose, 20 
gm. of American Maize corn steep solids, 2 gm. of calcium carbonate, and 
0.044 gm. of zine sulfate heptahydrate per liter) in a 1 liter Erlenmeyer 
flask were inoculated with 1.0 ml. of a spore suspension of strain NRRL 
1976. The flask was shaken for 2 days at 24°. 10 ml. of the germinated 
spores were then introduced into each of a series of 300 ml. Erlenmeyer 
flasks containing 40 ml. of a medium, double the concentration of constitu- 
ents in the original flask, to which had been added 25 ml. of water and 5 
ml. of 0.02 m phosphate buffer, pH 6.5, containing 6.4 X 10-5 mole of the 
test substance. Control flasks without addition of precursors generally 
yielded 100 to 120 units per ml. in 4 or 5 days. 

Penicillin from N-(2-Hydroxyethyl)-y-phenylbutyramide—The precursor 
(166 mg.) was added to a broth containing 25 gm. of lactose, 20 gm. of corn 
steep solids, 2 gm. of calcium carbonate, and 0.044 gm. of zine sulfate 
heptahydrate per liter. 225 ml. of broth in each 1 liter Erlenmeyer flask 
were inoculated with 0.5 ml. of a spore suspension of Penicillium notatum, 
strain NRRL 1976. The flasks were shaken at 25° for 5 days and har- 
vested. 5.4 liters of cold filtered broth, 150 units per ml., were extracted at 
pH 2.2 with 3.2 liters of cold amyl acetate. The amyl acetate was sepa- 
rated (in some instances the emulsion separated on standing for } hour; in 
other cases use was made of a small Sharples supercentrifuge), and the 
sodium salt .was prepared by stirring with three 50 ml. portions of 0.1 N 
sodium bicarbonate solution. The pH values of the aqueous extracts were 
in the range 6.9 to 7.2. An ethereal solution of the penicillin was prepared 
by acidifying the chilled aqueous solution to pH 2.1 with 10 per cent phos- 
phoric acid and extracting with three 50 ml. portions of alcohol-free ether. 
Assay of a sample of the ethereal solution indicated the presence of 455,000 
units of penicillin. 

A column was prepared for chromatographic purification of the penicillin. 
50 gm. of dry silica (a suitable material may be obtained from the G. Freder- 
ick Smith Chemical Company, Columbus, Ohio) were thoroughly mixed 
with 42.5 ml. of 1.5 mM potassium phosphate buffer, pH 6.2. The silica, 
which still retained a dry appearance, was suspended in ether and trans- 
ferred to a glass tube 1 inch in diameter. Glass wool was used at the bottom 
of the tube to retain the silica. Additional ether was used in transferring 
the silica and a few pounds of air pressure were applied to obtain proper 
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packing. Care was exercised to keep excess ether on the column at al] 
times. The ethereal solution of the penicillin was carefully poured into the 
column, followed by successive 100 ml. portions of ether containing 0.5, l, 
1.5, 2, 2.5, and 3 per cent of methanol. The ether effluent was collected in 
100 ml. portions. At the conclusion of the development of the column the 
ether was allowed to drain from the silica. The silica was removed in * inch 
cuts and the penicillin was recovered from the portions of silica and ether 
by extraction with 0.067 m phosphate buffer of pH 7.0. Assays on the 
various fractions indicated the distribution shown in Table III. 
Fractions S-6, S-7, and S-8, containing 60 per cent of the recovered units, 
were combined, extracted with three 40 ml. portions of cold chloroform at 
pH 2.2, and were further purified by use of a chloroform-phosphate buffer 
(pH 6.2) column. The development of the column was carried out with 
successive 100 ml. portions of chloroform containing 1, 2, and 3 per cent 


TaBLe III 
Distribution of Penicillin from N-(2-Hydrozryethyl)-y-phenylbutyramide on Ether- 
Buffer (pH 6.2) Chromatographic Column 








Fraction Units Fraction | Units 
8-1 | 14,600 $-10 10,000 
S-2 5,000 S-11 28 000 
8-3 5,000 F-7 10,400 
$-4 None F-6 7,500 
8-5 5,400 F-5 6.600 
S-6 92 ,000 F-4 5,000 
8-7 152,000 F-3 None 
8-8 | 42 600 F-2 e 

F-1 : 


8-9 | 47 ,000 


methanol. 218,000 units were recovered in a single sharp band. The 
penicillin was extracted from the buffer solution with ether at pH 2.2 and 
the sodium salt was prepared with 0.1 N sodium hydroxide solution. The 
aqueous solution was dried from the frozen state, and the resulting dry so- 
dium salt was treated with 1 ml. of acetone. Partial solution followed 
by reprecipitation occurred. This precipitate was washed with several 
portions of dry acetone and was crystallized from 2 ml. of 90 per cent 
acetone by addition of 4 ml. of dry acetone. It was recrystallized in a 
similar manner. . 


Analysis—Sodium y-phenylpropylpenicillin, C,sH.)N.O.SNa 
Calculated. C 56.23, H 5.51, N 7.31 
Sodium benzylpenicillin, C;sHi:;N,O,;SNa 
Calculated. C 53.92, H 4.80, N 7.33 
Found. 8, Se Tae 
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The material assayed 1630 units per mg. and gave a differential assay value 
of 0.99. These properties indicated that the product was benzylpenicillin. 


Preparation of Phenylacetylated Protein Hydrolysates 


Phenylacetylated Corn Steep Solids—20 gm. of American Maize corn steep 
solids were dissolved in 35 ml. of water. The solution was cooled well, made 
alkaline with 5 N sodium hydroxide solution, and 10 ml. of phenylacetyl 
chloride and 45 ml. of 2.5 N sodium hydroxide solution were added in por- 
tions with vigorous stirring over a period of $ hour. After an additional 
1 hour the mixture was acidified with 5 N hydrochloric acid and was shaken 
with several portions of ether. The ether extracts were combined, evapo- 
rated to dryness in vacuo, and the residue was dissolved in 50 ml. of ethyl 
acetate and precipitated with 50 ml. of petroleum ether. ‘The oily precipi- 
tate was returned to the acid aqueous solution, which was then adjusted 
to pH 6.5 with 5 N sodium hydroxide solution. 

Phenylacetylated Casein and Liver Hydrolysates—A pancreatic casein di- 
gest, a papain digest of casein, an acid-hydrolyzed casein, and a pancreatic 
digest of liver were each phenylacetylated in the manner described above 
for corn steep solids. 10 gm. of digest in 15 ml. of water were treated with 
10 ml. of phenylacetyl chloride and alkali. 

The above hydrolysates were prepared in the following manner. 

Pancreatic Digest of Liver—4 kilos of freshly ground liver were incubated 
at 37° for 6 days with 800 gm. of freshly ground pancreas in a total volume 
of 16 liters. 53 gm. of sodium carbonate were added at the beginning of 
the reaction. Toluene and chloroform were added as preservatives. At 
the end of the incubation period, hydrochloric acid was added in an amount 
equivalent to that of the sodium carbonate, and the mixture was heated 
to 90-94° for 15 minutes. After the addition of 25 gm. of Nuchar, the mix- 
ture was filtered, and the filtrate was evaporated to dryness in vacuo. 

Pancreatic Digest of Casein—150 gm. of casein were digested with 150 
gm. of minced pancreas in a total volume of 3 liters. 19 gm. of sodium 
carbonate were added at the beginning of the reaction. The subsequent 
procedure was the same as that described for the liver digest above, except 
that no decolorizing carbon was used. 

Acid-Hydrolyzed Casein—Casein (300 gm.) was hydrolyzed by refluxing 
for 21 hours with 5 volumes of 26 per cent sulfuric acid. The sulfurie acid 
was removed quantitatively by addition of barium hydroxide. The pre- 
cipitated barium sulfate was removed by filtration and was thoroughly 
washed with hot water.’ The aqueous solution was decolorized with carbon 
and was evaporated to dryness in vacuo. 

Papain Digest of Casein—United States patent 2,364,008 of E. H. Stuart. 

Preparation of Miscellaneous Precursors—‘‘Penillic acid’? was prepared 
by treating 500 unit commercial penicillin with dilute hydrochloric acid 
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according to the directions for preparation of penillic acid from crystalline 
penicillin (2). The neutralized solution was used for the test. 
“Penicilloic acid” was prepared from 500 unit commercial penicillin by 
treatment with dilute sodium hydroxide solution at pH 11.5 for 2 hours. 
The neutralized solution was used for the test. 
Preparation of Benzylpenicillin Precursors—A number of different meth- 


ods (as designated in Table IV) was employed in the preparation of the | 


various compounds. 

Method A—A methy] or ethyl ester of the acyl portion of the molecule was 
heated at 100-150° for several hours with a slight excess of the appropriate 
amine. The mixture was cooled and the product was recrystallized from 
appropriate solvents such as alcohol-ether, ethyl acetate, benzene-petro- 
leum ether, etc. Those products which did not crystallize were purified ag 
follows: The solution of the compound in a solvent such as ether or ethy! 
acetate was washed successively with dilute acid, dilute alkali, and water, 
The solution was dried, and the solvent removed, finally by heating in a 
high vacuum. 

Method B—The regular Schotten-Baumann method was applied to the 
preparation of these compounds. N-Alkylphenylacetamides were purified 
as described under Method A. N-Phenylacetylamino acids were purified 
by precipitation from acidified solution, followed by recrystallization from 
appropriate solvents. 

Method C—A suspension of 22.5 gm. of N-allylphenylacetamide (Table 
IV) in 1800 ml. of water at 0° was treated dropwise with a solution of 10 
gm. of potassium permanganate in 300 ml. of water. The mixture was 
filtered and the filtrate was evaporated to dryness in vacuo. The residue, 
25.7 gm., was recrystallized from ethylene dichloride to yield 12.5 gm. of 
N-(2 ,3-dihydroxypropy])-phenylacetamide containing 1 molecule of water 
of hydration. 

Method D—A mixture of 29.6 gm. (0.4 mole) of trimethylenediamine, 34 
gm. (0.25 mole) of phenylacetic acid, and 0.3 mole of 4 N hydrochloric acid 
was heated to 250° during 1 hour. The melt was cooled, dissolved in 300 

ml. of water, and the solution was filtered and made alkaline with sodium 
hydroxide solution. The aqueous solution was extracted with ether and 
the ether extract was dried and evaporated, leaving N-(3-aminopropy]))- 
phenylacetamide as a crystalline solid. 

Method E—To a solution of 27 gm. (0.2 mole) of phenylacetamide in 200 
ml. of dioxane were added 7.8 gm. of potassium. After all of the metal had 
reacted, 18.1 gm. of 8-methylallyl chloride were added, and the solution was 
heated under a reflux for 4 hours. The mixture was filtered and the filtrate 
was evaporated in vacuo. The residue was taken up in warm benzene. 
The solution was filtered, evaporated, and the residue recrystallized several 
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ine TaBLe IV 
Benzylpenicillin Precursors 
" hitethoa | Nitrogen 
Ss Compound Empirical formula of prep-| = M.p. —_— 
aration | Calcu- Pouad 
lated 
th- re REE RE ET ne i ae aE 
c. per cent| per cent 
he N-(2-Hydroxyethy])-phenyl- CyioHi3NOz A 61 - 62| 7.81) 7.70 
acetamide | 
ras N-Allylphenylacetamide Ci, Hi:NO B | 53 —- 55) 8.00} 7.92 
te N-(2-Methoxyethy])-phenyl- Cy, Hy,NO; “ Oil | 7.25) 6.93 
om acetamide | | 
ae N-(1-Hydroxyisopropyl)-phenyl-| C,,HisNO: A 80 - 81) 7.25| 7.20 
acetamide | | 
ag N-(2-Hydroxypropy])-phenyl- CiuHisNOz “« | 49 = 52) 7.25] 7.18 
Ly] acetamide | 
er, N-(1,3-Dihydroxyisopropyl)- Ci,HisNO; " 129 -132 6.69) 6.89 
a phenylacetamide | | 
N-(2,3-Dihydroxypropy]l)- CuHisNOs C | 38 - 40| 6.69} 6.11 
phenylacetamide | 
he N-(3-Aminopropyl)-phenyl- CuHyNO D | 97 -100 16.08 15.63 
ed acetamide | | 
ed N-Crotylphenylacetamide C,:H,,NO B | 57 - 59) * 
m N-(8-Methylallyl)-phenylacet- Cy2HisNO E | 46.5- 48) | 
amide | | 
Je a-Phenylacetylamino-n-butyric Ci2HisNOs B ) 124 Bal 6.33 6.44 
acid | 
10 N-(2-Acetoxyethyl)-phenylacet- | C:zHisNO; F | 75 - 78) 6.33 6.30 
as amide | 
. N-(2-Hydroxyethyl)-phenacetur-| C,sHyeN10s A | 143-144) 11.86, 12.01 
of amide 
N-(2-Hydroxyethyl-2-methyl- | Cy2Hi;NO2 ™ 67 - 69) 6.27, 6.75 
er propyl)-phenylacetamide | 
N-(1-Hydroxy-2-buty]l)-phenyl- C,y2HizNO2 “| 54 - 56) 6.76) 6.82 
34 acetamide | 
sa N-(2-Hydroxybutyl)-phenyl- = | CysHyzNOz “ | 57 - 59] 6.76 6.81 
0 acetamide | 
N-(1,1-Dimethyl-2-hydroxy- Ci2Hi;NO2 = > ae 6.76, 6.68 
m ethyl)-phenylacetamide 
id N-(2-Hydroxyethy])-y-pheny]- C,H, :NOz aaa ite. 6.76) 7.40 
)- butyramide 
N-Ethyl-N-(2-hydroxyethyl)- CisHyzNOz “ | 72 = 73] 6.76] 6.82 
0 phenylacetamide | 
N-(2-Ethoxyethy])-phenylacet- Ci:HizNQ2 B | 47 - 48 6.76) 6.79 
vd amide 
18 N,N-Di-(2-hydroxyethyl)- Ci:Hi;NO; A | Oil 6.27, 6.75 
te phenylacetamide | 
. N-(2-Aminoethyl)-y-phenylbu- | CisHisNO:-HC]| G | 95 - 98) 11.57) 11.78 


tyramide hydrochloride 


| 


| 
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TaBLeE 1V—Concluded 
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Compound 


Empirical formula 





a-(Phenylacetylamino)-8,8-di- 
methylacrylic acid 

N-(y,y-Dimethylally])-phenyl- 
acetamide 


N-(2-Pentenyl)-phenylacetamide 


N-Phenylacetyl-pL-norvaline 
N-Phenylacetyl-pL-penicill- 
amine 
N-Phenylacetyl-.-penicillamine 
N-Phenylacetyl-p-penicillamine 
N-Phenylacetyl-pL-8-hydroxy- 
valine 
N 
N-Phenylacetyl-pL-N -methyl- 
valine 
N-Phenylacetyl-pu-valine 
methyl ester 
N-Phenylacetylglucosamine 
N -(2-Ethyl-2-hydroxybutyl)- 
phenylacetamide 
N-(2-Butyroxyethy])-phenyl- 
acetamide 
N-Phenylacetyl-pL-6 ,8-diethyl- 
alanine 
N-(y-Phenylbutyryl)-pi-valine 
N-(2-Hydroxyethy])-a-phenyl- 
acetylaminoisovaleramide 
N-(2-Isocaproxyethy])-phenyl- 
acetamide 
N-(2-Phenylethy])-phenylacet- 
amide 
N-(2-Hydroxy-2-phenylethy])- 
phenylacetamide 
Butyl pL-a-phenylacetylamino- 
n-valerate 


-Phenylacetyl-pi-valine amide 





C,:H,,;NO; 
C;;Hiz7NO 
C,3H,;;NO 
Ci3Hi7NO; 
C,:H,;NO;8 
C,3Hi;NO,8 
C,3Hi;NO3S 
CisHizNO, 


Ci3HisN2C Yo 
C,,H)sNO; 


CisHisNO; 


Cy4HisNOz 
C,,H2,NO, 


CiuHaNO; 
CisHaNO; 


CisHaNOs 
CisHaN 203 


CisH2sNO; 
CisH,;NO 
CieHi7NO2 


Ci7H2NO; 





| 
Method 

lof prep- 

| aration 








H 











M.p. MT esas: « 
| Calcu- Fo 
| lated ound 
"C. lper cent per cent 
= wel of ; 
176 -177) 6.01) 5.99 
66 - 68 
65 - 66) 6.89) 7.39 
| 
136 -138| 5.96) 5.95 
125 -127} 5.24] 5.21 
132 -134| 5.24) 5.24 
132 -134| 5.24) 5.2 
119 -121) 5.57| 5.53 
195 -197) 11.97) 11.92 
104 -105) 5.62) 5.2 
| 
52 - 53] 5.6 5.7 
214 -217| 4.71] 4.83 
85 — 86) 5.95) 5.99 
45 - 48} 5.62) 5.60 
98 -100 .0 ).6 
110 -112} 5.32) 5.28 


Oil | 10.07) 10.04 


rT; anys F OF 
| 6.06! 5.05 


* C,.H,;NO, calculated, C 76.15, H 7.99; found, C 76.09, H 7.61. 


times from benzene-petroleum ether to yield 7.5 gm. of N-(6-methylallyl)- 


phenylacetamide. 


Analysis—C,.Hi;NO. 


Calculated. 
Found. 


C 76.15, H 7.99 


** 76.47, ** 8.25 
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N-(y,y-Dimethylallyl)-phenylacetamide was prepared in the same man- 
ner with y,7-dimethylallyl chloride. 


Analysis—C,3H,;NO. Calculated. C 76.81, H 8.43 
Found. SO TEOE SS S44 


Method F—A solution of N-(2-hydroxyethyl)-phenylacetamide (Table 
[V) in dry pyridine was treated with 1 equivalent of the appropriate acid 
anhydride. The mixture was heated at 60° for several hours and then 
poured into ice water. The resulting oils, which soon solidified, were re- 
crystallized from alcohol-water. 

Method G—Ethy] y-phenylbutyrate was heated with excess ethylenedia- 
mine for several hours. The volatile constituents of the mixture were 
removed by heating 7m vacuo. The residue was dissolved in an alcohol- 
ether mixture, and the solution was treated with dry hydrogen chloride to 
precipitate N-(2-aminoethyl)-y-phenylbutyramide hydrochloride. 

Method H—A solution of 1.5 gm. of N-phenylacetyl-pL-8-hydroxyvaline 
(Table IV) in 5 ml. of acetic anhydride was heated at 70° for 1 hour, and 
then evaporated to dryness in vacuo. To the residue were added 5 ml. of 
water and 6 ml. of acetone. The solution was heated under a reflux for 1 
hour. After removal of the acetone by distillation, a crystalline product 
separated. The material was collected on a filter, washed with 1:1 chloro- 
form-petroleum ether, and recrystallized from 15 ml. of acetone to yield 1.0 
gm. of a-phenylacetylamino-6 ,6-dimethylacrylic acid. 

Method I—N-Phenylacety1-S-benzy]-pL-penicillamine was prepared from 
phenylacety] chloride and S-benzylpenicillamine by the Schotten-Baumann 
method. It was recrystallized from ethylene dichloride, m.p. 66-68°. 


Analysis—CooH2;NO;8. Calculated, N 3.9; found, N 3.7 


A solution of 5 gm. of the N-phenylacetyl-S-benzyl-pt-penicillamine in 
209 ml. of liquid ammonia was treated with sodium in small pieces until a 
blue color persisted. The excess sodium was neutralized with a little am- 
monium chloride and the ammonia was allowed to evaporate. The residue 
was dissolved in water and warmed under a vacuum to remove any residual 
ammonia. The N-phenylacetyl-pi-penicillamine was precipitated with 
hydrochloric acid and recrystallized from ethyl acetate-petroleum ether. 

Method J—A solution of 21.0 gm. (0.059 mole) of N-phenylacetyl-S- 
benzyl-pu-penicillamine in 50 ml. of methanol was treated with a solution 
containing 26.9 gm. (0.059 mole) of brucine. The crystals which separated 
on standing were collected, washed with a little absolute alcohol, and air- 
dried. They weighed 20.5 gm., m.p. 108-109°. After three recrystalliza- 
tions from absolute alcohol, there were obtained 15.9 gm. of crystals of 
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constant rotation, m.p. 117-119°, [a]? = ~—19.0° (in 1 per cent abso. 
lute alcohol solution). This salt, 14.9 gm., yielded 6.4 gm. of crude 
N-phenylacetyl-S-benzyl-t-penicillamine which after three recrystalliza. 
tions from 3:1 water-alcohol gave 5.5 gm. of pure acid of constant rotation; 
m.p. 141-142°, [a]?8? = —7.5° (in 2 per cent absolute alcohol solution), 
The filtrate from the first crop of the brucine salt was evaporated in vacuo 


to dryness. 200 ml. of water were added and the crystals, 20 gm., were | 


collected on a filter and recrystallized from 4:1 water-alcohol to yield 158 
gm. of salt of constant rotation, m.p. 108-111°, [a]?’"° = —3.75° (in 4 per 
cent absolute alcohol solution). From 14.8 gm. of this salt there were ob- 
tained 5.6 gm. of N-phenylacetyl-S-benzyl-p-penicillamine, m.p. 141—142° 
[a]?8? = +7.5° (in 2 per cent absolute alcohol solution). | 


The N-phenylacetyl-S-benzylpenicillamines were converted to the re- | 


spective N-phenylacetyl-t-penicillamine and N-phenylacetyl-p-penicilla- 
mine as deseribed under Method G, above. 

Method K—These compounds were prepared by the Schotten-Baumann 
method with sodium bicarbonate. 

Method L—Phenylacetyl-pu-valine was esterified with diazomethane in 
ether. The ester was recrystallized from ethyl acetate-petroleum ether. 

Method M—Phenylacetylvaline methyl ester was dissolved in 10 parts of 
methanol saturated at 0° with ammonia. After standing at room tempera- 
ture for 4 days the solution was chilled. The crystalline amide was col- 
lected and recrystallized from alcohol-water. 

Method N—10 gm. of DL-a-amino-n-valeric acid were esterified with 200 
ml. of dry n-butanol saturated with hydrogen chloride. The resulting ester 
hydrochloride was phenylacetylated with 11.5 ml. of phenylacetyl chloride 
and dilute NagCO; solution. The resulting oil was crystallized by cooling 
in a dry ice bath. Recrystallization from petroleum ether yielded 2.7 gm. 
of product. 


Resolution of Phenylacetyl-pu-valine 


Phenylacetyl-pi-valine, 23.5 gm. (0.1 mole), was dissolved in 50 ml. of 
methanol and a solution of 46.7 gm. (0.1 mole) of brucine in 100 ml. of 
methanol was added slowly to it, with constant stirring. The solution was 
allowed to stand in a refrigerator overnight and no crystallization of the 
salt occurred. Most of the solvent was evaporated under reduced pressure 
and the oily mass left was dissolved in 400 to 450 ml. of hot water. After 
cooling, a crop of colorless needles was obtained which weighed 55.0 gm. and 
melted at 105-108°. 

The crystals were recrystallized five times from water; m.p. 105°, 
[a]”° = —9.0° (2 per cent absolute ethanol solution). The yield was 
20.1 gm. 
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14 gm. of this salt were suspended in 100 ml. of water. Excess of dilute 
sodium hydroxide solution was added, and the precipitate of brucine was 
filtered off and washed several times with water. The filtrate was made 
acid by adding an excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The precipi- 
tate was filtered and washed twice with water and air-dried overnight; yield 
4.7 gm., m.p. 139-140°. Two recrystallizations from alcohol-water (1:3) 
gave the pure product, 3.2 gm., m.p. 139-140°, [a]”* = +9.6°, in 4 per 
cent absolute ethanol. It gave no depression in a mixed melting point 
determination with an authentic sample of phenylacetyl-p-valine. 

The filtrate from the first crop of brucine salt was evaporated to dryness 
under reduced pressure. The residue was dissolved in 100 ml. of water and 
decolorized with a little charcoal. It was evaporated again to dryness 
under reduced pressure, 100 ml. of ether were added, and the solid collected. 
It weighed 15.0 gm., m.p. 105-108°. Four recrystallizations from water 
gave a product of constant rotation; yield 6.0 gm., m.p. 106-107°, [a]? — 
—19.6° (2 per cent absolute ethanol solution). 

The salt was converted into the free acid in the same manner as the iso- 
meric compound. From 6.0 gm. of the salt, 1.7 gm. of crude phenylacetyl- 
L-valine were obtained, m.p. 180-132°. After four recrystallizations from 
alcohol-water (1:3), 0.42 gm. of a product of constant rotation was ob- 
tained; m.p. 137-138°, [a]? = ~9.0° (in 4 per cent absolute ethanol 
solution). 


We are happy to acknowledge helpful discussions and suggestions con- 
tributed by Professor H. E. Carter of the University of Illinois! The 
authors also express their gratitude to Dr. G. H. A. Clowes and Dr. E. C. 
Kleiderer for their interest in this work. The microanalyses were per- 
formed by W. L. Brown and H. L. Hunter. 


SUMMARY 


1. Methods have been described for evaluating compounds as precursors 
for benzylpenicillin. 

2. Addition to media of certain compounds containing the phenylacetyl 
group or of certain compounds which may be converted biologically to con- 
tain this group has resulted in increased production of benzylpenicillin. 

3. Benzylpenicillin has been isolated after use of N-(2-hydroxyethyl)-y- 
phenylbutyramide as a precursor. 

4. Numerous compounds which have been tested as benzylpenicillin 
precursors (cf. (2)) have been prepared. 


‘ Valuable technical assistance has been given by Charlotte Harris, John O’Brien, 
and Dorothea Huff. 
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ee Il. UTILIZATION OF DEUTEROPHENYLACETYL-N®-pL-VALINE IN 
is PENICILLIN BIOSYNTHESIS* 

F By OTTO K. BEHRENS, JOSEPH CORSE, + REUBEN G. JONES, 


E. C. KLEIDERER, QUENTIN F. SOPER, anp 
F. R. VAN ABEELE 


(From the Lilly Research Laboratories, Indianapolis) 
L. M. LARSON anv J. C. SYLVESTER 
(From the Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago) 
WILLIAM J. HAINES 
(From The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo) 

AND HERBERT E. CARTER 


(From the Division of Biochemistry, Noyes Laboratory of Chemistry, 
University of Illinois, Urbana) 


(Received for publication, February 28, 1948) 


In Paper I in this series (2) the stimulation of penicillin production by 
certain compounds containing the phenylacetyl group was reported. It 
was realized that a stimulation of yield of this biological product following 
addition of a given substance to the medium may result from any one of 
several possible metabolic mechanisms. . The stimulating substance may 
act as a vitamin or growth promoter, as a building block to be incorporated 
into the organism, or it may be required to satisfy any one of several other 
types of metabolic requirements. Thus, the early observations of in- 
creased yields were subject to varied interpretations, and there was need 
for proof of the direct utilization of the substances in penicillin biosynthesis. 

To provide such proof the preparation and use as a precursor of deutero- 
phenylacetyl-N®-valine was proposed (L, 13, 17).! Considerations in the 
choice of this particular compound included the knowledge that consider- 
able specificity was exhibited by both acyl and amide portions of the mole- 
cule, and the fact that the amide portion of the molecule contained a carbon 
skeleton similar to that in penicillamine. The deuterophenylacetyl-N*- 
valine was prepared in the Lilly laboratories (L, 23, 8) from deuterophenyl- 

* The work reported here in detail is briefly discussed in the monograph on peni- ; 
cillin (1). 

+ Present address, University of California, Los Angeles, California. 


1 The references give the number and page of reports made to the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development. 
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acetic acid? and N"-valine (L, 22,1). The cultural work and preliminary | 


purification were conducted in the Abbott laboratories and final purification 
and crystallization of the penicillin was carried out in the Upjohn labora. 
tories (U, 22, 8). The isotopic determinations were performed by Dr, 
Rittenberg. By means of the deuterium analysis, it was shown that 92.5 
per cent of the penicillin obtained was derived from the precursor. 
sharp contrast the N™ content of the isolated penicillin was only 2.69 per 
cent of the value expected if the phenylacetylvaline had supplied 1 nitrogen 
atom to the penicillin. These results demonstrated that the phenylacety!| 
moiety appeared in the penicillin formed, but that the valine portion of the 
precursor was not directly utilized in penicillin formation. The role of the 
amide portion of such precursors thus remains undefined. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


N"-pi-Valine (L, 22, 1)—N"-pi-Valine was prepared by the method of 


Knoop (3) as adapted for isotopic synthesis by Schoenheimer and Ratner 
(4). 


Ammonium nitrate prepared by the Eastman Kodak Company, contain- | 


ing about 32 per cent of N** in the ammonium moiety, was used. Ammonia 
was generated from 4.0 gm. (0.05 mole) of this ammonium nitrate and was 
absorbed in 35 ml. of ethanol containing 4 gm. of palladium black and cooled 
in a dry ice bath. After absorption of the ammonia was complete, 2.90 
gm. (0.025 mole) of a-oxoisovaleric acid (5) in 35 ml. of water were added, 

The mixture of isotopic ammonia and a-oxoisovaleric acid was hydro- 
genated under a pressure of 2 atmospheres. Almost the theoretical amount 
of hydrogen was absorbed. The excess NH; was recovered as directed by 
Schoenheimer and Ratner (4). 

The contents of the hydrogenation vessel were treated with hot water, 
filtered, and evaporated to dryness in vacuo. Ethanol was added and the 
evaporation was repeated. The resulting white, microcrystalline powder 
was suspended in ethanol, collected on a filter, and washed with ether. 
After drying, the product weighed 1.26 gm. (43 per cent yield). 


Analysis—C;H,,NOz. Calculated,’ N 12.19; found, N 12.00 


Deuterophenylacetyl-N-pu-valine (L, 23, 8)—A mixture of 2.90 gm. (0.021 
mole) of deuterophenylacetic acid (in which 41 per cent of the hydrogen 
atoms in the benzene nucleus had been replaced with deuterium) and 5 mi. 
of pure thionyl chloride was allowed to stand at room temperature for 18 
hours. The excess thiony! chloride, the hydrogen chloride, andthe sulfur di- 


? Sample furnished by Dr. David Rittenberg, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University. 
* The calculate’ value is based on 32 per cent N*. 
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oxide were evaporated at room temperature under a pressure of 5 to 10 mm. 
The phenylacetyl chloride was dissolved in 20 ml. of drybenzene. Thisben- 
zene solution was added dropwise over a period of 10 minutes to arapidly stir- 
red solution of 2.60 gm. (0.022 mole) of the N'-pi-valine in 25 ml. of 2.6 n 
sodium hydroxide solution, cooled in an ice-salt bath. After the addition 
of the phenylacetyl chloride was complete, the cooling bath was removed, 
and the stirring was continued for 1 hour at room temperature. The ben- 
zene layer was separated and the aqueous layer was washed with 50 ml. of 
ether. ‘The combined benzene and ether solutions were washed with two 
15 ml. portions of water. The total water solution was acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid. After standing, the precipitated oil crystallized. The 
product was collected, washed with a little water, dried, and then washed 
with 50 ml. of hot petroleum ether (b.p. 60-68°). The yield of white 
crystalline solid was 4.14 gm. (84 per cent). 


Analysis—C,;Hi;NOs. Calculated,‘ N 6.00; found, N 5.86 


Benzylpenicillin from Deuterophenylacetyl-N'*-pi-valine—The isotopic 
precursor was sent to the Abbott laboratories where it was added at a level 
of 188 mg. per liter to a corn steep medium inoculated with Penicillium no- 
tatum, strain NRRL 1976. 

Approximately 5 liters of filtered broth assaying 95 units per ml. were 
chilled to 5°, acidified to pH 2.0, and extracted with amyl acetate. The 
amyl acetate solution was extracted with 3 per cent phosphate buffer solu- 
tion at pH 7.0. The phosphate buffer solution was chilled to 5°, acidified 
to pH 2.0, and extracted with chloroform. The penicillin in the chloroform 
solution was converted to sodium salt by stirring with water and adding 
sodium hydroxide dropwise until the pH reached 7.0. The aqueous solu- 
tion was dried from the frozen state. 

This crude sodium salt was sent to the Upjohn laboratories for the isola- 
tion of the crystalline penicillin (U, 22,8). The sodium penicillin (352,000 
units, assaying 234 units per mg.) was further purified by use of an ether- 
silica-phosphate buffer (pH 6.2) chromatographic column (2). The four 
bands of activity that were noted accounted for 99 per cent of the units 
applied to the column. The benzylpenicillin band containing 191,000 units 
was converted to the sodium salt, yielding 175,000 units of material which 
assayed 790 units per mg. It seemed probable that the yield of crystalline 
product from this material would be insufficient for adequate isotopic 
analysis. Hence, 100 mg. (an equal amount in terms of units of antibiotic 
activity) of analytically pure sodium benzylpenicillin were added. The 
combined material (321 mg., assaying 1150 units per mg.) was further puri- 


‘ The content of D and N® being taken into account. 
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fied over a chloroform-silica-phosphate buffer (pH 6.2) column. All the 
recovered activity, representing 91 per cent of the applied penicillin, was 
ina single band. This material was converted to the sodium salt and was 
dried from the frozen state, yielding 230,000 units assaying 1590 units per 
mg. The product (145 mg.) was treated with dry acetone, in which it first 
dissolved, then reprecipitated, yielding 137 mg. of powder. The powder 
was dissolved in 0.65 ml. of 90 per cent acetone. Addition of 1.1 ml. of dry 
acetone to the solution yielded a first crop of crystals weighing 70 mg. 
This material, which consisted of typical benzylpenicillin platelets, was 
used for isotopic analysis. 


Analysis—C\sH,:N20,SNa. Calculated. C 53.92, H 4.81, N 7.83 
Found. © 6402, ** 6230; °* 8.03 


An additional 38.4 mg. of crystalline material were obtained from the 
mother liquors of the first crystallization. Thus a total of 108.4 mg. of 
crystallized material was recovered from the acetone-insoluble residue 
of 137 mg. 

Deuterium and N" determinations on the penicillin and on a sample of 
the precursor were performed by Dr. David Rittenberg. The original 
phenylacetic acid used in the preparation of the precursor contained 26.7 
atom per cent excess deuterium (L, 28, 3). The phenylacetylvaline con- 
tained 32.7 atom per cent excess N°. The crystalline sodium benzylpeni- 
cillin isolated (which had been diluted during processing with an equal 
amount of non-isotopic benzylpenicillin) contained 5.81 atom per cent 
excess deuterium and 0.220 atom per cent excess N™. 

Calculation shows that 92.5 per cent of the benzylpenicillin isolated was 
derived from the precursor as indicated by the deuterium analysis. 


0.0581 X 17 X 2 = 1.975 atoms of D in the isolated penicillin 
0.267 X 8. = 2.136 atoms of D in the original phenylacetic acid 
1.975/2.136 = 0.925 


In sharp contrast. only 2.69 per cent of the penicillin isolated was derived 
from the part of the precursor containing N™. 
0.0022 K 2 X 2 = 0.0088 atom of N"® per molecule of isolated penicillin 
0.327 X 1 = 0.327 atom of N® per molecule of phenylacetyl valine 


0.0088/0.327 = 0.0269 


SUMMARY 


The preparation of deuterophenvlacetyl-N"-pL-valine is described. 
Benzylpenicillin was isolated following use of this as a precursor. Deu- 
terium analyses demonstrated that the phenylacety! portion of the precursor 
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was incorporated directly into the penicillin. In contrast, very little N™ 
was found in the penicillin product. Therefore, the rdle of the amide por- 
tion is still unknown. 
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BIOSYNTHESIS OF PENICILLINS 


III. PREPARATION AND EVALUATION OF PRECURSORS FOR 
NEW PENICILLINS 


By OTTO K. BEHRENS, JOSEPH CORSE,* DOROTHEA E. HUFF, 
REUBEN G. JONES, QUENTIN F. SOPER, anp 
CALVERT W. WHITEHEAD 


(From the Lilly Research Laboratories, Indianapolis) 


(Received for publication, February 28, 1948) 


Papers I and II in this series (1, 2) have presented data concerning the 
stimulation of biological production of benzylpenicillin by use of appropri- 
ate precursors, with proof that the acyl portion of these compounds (or part 
of it) appears in the penicillin. At a very early stage of this work serious 
consideration was given to the possibility of using a similar method to in- 
fluence the mold to form new penicillins. Preparation of a considerable 
series of compounds containing acyl groups other than those appearing in 
the natural penicillins was initiated. It soon became apparent that the 
mold possessed an amazing ability to utilize a wide variety of acyl groups, 
with the concomitant formation of new penicillins. These new penicillins 
were often produced in good yields (60 to 100 per cent of the total penicillin 
formed) and in a number of cases have been isolated in analytically pure, 
crystalline form. 

In spite of the fact that it was already known that the mold could produce 
several different natural penicillins, serious doubt had existed concerning 
the possibility of obtaining new penicillins. It is well known that most 
enzyme systems display a remarkable specificity. In many cases this spe- 
cificity is such that only a single substrate is amenable to transformation, and 
only in a few cases do enzymes demonstrably exert wide multiplicity of 
action. Thus, it seemed probable that the several natural penicillins were 
formed respectively by separate enzyme systems or by one enzyme able to 
synthesize a limited number of penicillins. 

Several criteria have been used in the evaluation of compounds as pre- 
cursors. It is obvious that final proof of the utilization of compounds must 
reside in isolation of analytically pure penicillins in which the identity of the 
acyl group may be established. However, in view of the considerable effort 
involved in such isolations, particularly with new compounds differing from 
one another in properties, other more simple criteria were found helpful. 

The simplest of these was the stimulation test. This test was first ap- 
plied in the evaluation of precursors for benzylpenicillin (1), and its general 


* Present address, University of California, Los Angeles, California. 
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validity for that purpose was demonstrated in numerous experiments. 
The stimulation tests with strain NRRL 1976 have been supplemented in 
many instances with tests in which the higher yielding Penicillium chrysoge- 
num, Q-176, was used. 

A stimulation in yield was observed with numerous compounds. Data 
obtained before the conclusion of the penicillin contract are contained in 
the monograph on penicillins (3). Subsequent experiments are reported 
in this (ef. Table IT) and succeeding articles in this series. The view has 
been generally justified that a stimulation may be interpreted as indicative 
of the utilization of the precursor. A few exceptions have been observed. 
In these instances, the increased yield must be explained on the basis of a 
function of the added compound other than that of precursor (cf. (2)). 

In contrast, an absence of stimulation or a diminution of total yield can- 
not be interpreted as lack of utilization of a compound, although this is often 
the case. The stimulation of penicillin yield observed with many com- 
pounds may be explained through an increase in the total molar production 
of penicillins, augmented in some cases by the higher activity of the new 
penicillin. It is obvious that no significant stimulation will be observed if 
the new penicillin formed is only a small portion of the total produced, or if 
a new penicillin formed in good yield is less active on a molar basis than the 
aggregate of natural penicillins produced without use of 4 precursor. For 
these reasons, evaluation of new compounds as possible precursors requires 
criteria other than that of yield. 

Differential assays' on the broth obtained with a test compound have 
often been of assistance in determining whether a compound is utilized. 
The differential assay values are characteristic for the individual penicillins, 
and those for the natural penicillins vary from about 0.35 for n-heptylpeni- 
cillin to approximately 1.3 for p-hydroxybenzylpenicillin. With a fixed 
set of cultural conditions the proportions of the various natural penicillins 
formed by a given mold strain remain reasonably constant. Thus, ecm- 
parison of the differential assay value on a control broth with that on a 
broth obtained in the presence of a test ccmpound may indicate whether the 
proportion of the penicillins has been altered. Any such alteration may be 
interpreted as indicating the presence of a new penicillin. In some cases 
the new penicillin may have a differential assay value similar to that of the 
mixture in the control broth. For this reason, a failure to note a difference 
must not be considered as proof of lack of utilization of the test compound. 


1 The differential assay is the ratio of antibacterial activity for Bacillus subtilis to 
Staphylococcus aureus compared with that for pure benzylpenicillin, which is defined 
as 1.00. A description of the method of determination is given in the monograph (3). 
We acknowledge with thanks the numerous assays performed by Dr. J. M. McGuire 
of these laboratories. 
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An additional criterion has been of value in supplementing the stimula- 
tion tests and differential assay determinations. During chromatographic 
purification and separation of penicillins (ef. (1)) it is well known that the 
various natural penicillins are found in differing positions on the column 
and in the filtrates. With a silica column, phosphate buffer (pH 6.2), and 
ether, p-hydroxybenzylpenicillin is found at the top, n-heptylpenicillin is 
found in the filtrates, and other natural penicillins are found in intermediate 
locations. These differences reflect variations in the distribution coeffi- 
cient of the various penicillins between the aqueous buffer and the organic 
solvent. 

After chromatographing the penicillin from a broth obtained in the pres- 
ence of a precursor, it is often found that the distribution of the penicillins 
is markedly different from that observed with a control broth. In many 


TABLE [ 
Comparison of Chromatographic Columns of Penicillin Obtained with and 
without Precursor 
A = broth with no precursor; B = broth with N-(2-hydroxyethy])-allylmereapto- 
acetamide. The figures give the units in each fraction. 














Fraction A B Fraction A B 

S-1 None ' 1,000,000 8-9 | 700,000 None 
$-2 « | 3,600,000 | $-10 | — 600,000 « 
S-3 <300, 000 7,600,000 F-1 | <300,000 ns 
S-4 <300,000 | 9,900,000 F-2 600 , 000 “ 
8-5 700,000 | 7,200,000 F-3 | 1,600,000 | <300,000 
S-6 1,200,000 | 1,000,000 F-4 3,500,000 None 
aa 900,000 | <300,000 F-5 2,100,000 . 
8-8 | 1,100,000 | None 








cases it is observed in a single rather sharp band. This phenomenon is 
illustrated in Table I. In the absence of a precursor, the penicillin was dis- 
tributed over most of the column, and a large fraction of n-heptylpenicillin 
was found in the filtrate fractions F-3, F-4, and F-5. In contrast, the peni- 
cillin formed in the presence of N-(2-hydroxyethy])-allylmercaptoacetamide 
was found predominantly on the silica column in fractions 8-3, S-4, and 
S-5 and very little activity was present in the filtrate fractions. 

Contrasts such as that noted above were often observed during the puri- 
fication of new penicillins. In most cases, however, small differences 
would be of doubtful significance because of the difficulties in preparing 
successive columns in exactly the same manner. Recently a new technique 
has been made available through the work of Craig and coworkers (4) that 
makes possible an accurate comparison of the distribution of compounds 
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between two solvents. We have utilized the Craig separation as an ex- 
ploratory tool in the following manner. Control and experimental broths 
were prepared under similar cultural conditions. The penicillin was recov- 
ered from the respective lots as described in the experimental section. The 
penicillin was dried from the frozen state and was subjected to the Craig 
separation technique. Approximately 20,000 units were used with ether 
and 2 m phosphate buffer, pH 4.8. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the distribution curves obtained from penicillin produced 
by Penicillium chrysogenum, Q-176, with (a) control (no precursor), (b) 
p-mercaptophenylmercaptoacetic acid, and (c) p-(N-p’-arsonophenylsul- 
famy])-phenylmercaptoacetic acid. It will be noted that the curve ob- 
tained with p-(N-p’-arsonophenylsulfamyl)-phenylmercaptoacetic acid is 
similar to that obtained with the contro] broth, and that differential assays 
of comparable samples are similar. It is concluded that this compound 
is not effectively utilized by this strain. It should be noted, of course, that 
the formation of a small amount of a new penicillin with a distribution 
coefficient such that it would be included in the large band in Tubes 7 to 15, 
and with a differential assay similar to the natural penicillins occurring in 
these tubes, would be difficult to detect. With p-mercaptophenylmercap- 
toacetic acid as precursor, the distribution curve is markedly different from 
that in the control. The large centrally located band is markedly dimin- 
ished and a considerable portion of the activity is found in Tubes 19 to 24. 
The differential assay values on these samples are higher than those ob- 
tained with a comparable control sample. Therefore, we may conclude 
that this compound serves as a precursor leading to production of a new 
penicillin with a differential assay value of 0.8 or higher. 

Under our conditions of testing, the distribution of penicillin was similar 
to that observed with control cultures when 6-(p-bromopheny])-isovaleryl- 
DL-valine served as the precursor with Penicillium notatum NRRL 1976 or 
when benzylsuccinic acid, N-(N’-p-chlorobenzoy]-pi-alanyl)-pL-valine, 
p-chlorocarbobenzoxyglycine, B-(p-nitropheny])-isovaleryl-pL-valine, N-(2- 
hydroxyethyl)-vinylacetamide, N-(2-hydroxyethyl)-8-hydroxy-y ,y , y-tri- 
fluorobutyramide, carbobenzoxyglycine, N-(2-hydroxyethyl)-phenylsul- 
fonylacetamide, or N-(8-phenylmercaptopropiony])-pL-valine was used as 
precursor with Penicillium chrysogenum Q-176. 

Additional information concerning such distribution studies will be re- 
ported in subsequent articles, along with the preparation of the respective 
compounds used as precursors. 

In a few cases efforts have been made to determine utilization of precur- 
sors by isolation, even though the stimulation data and other preliminary 
methods of evaluation were not encouraging. These isolation efforts have 
demonstrated that the following compounds were not effectively utilized 
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Fig. 1. ‘‘Craig machine” distribution curves. The numbers in parentheses 
represent differential assay values on the samples indicated. 


under our cultural conditions: tryparsamide, 8 ,8-diphenylpropionic acid, 
N-allyl-8-chloropropionamide, and 2-thiophenecarboxylic acid (and several 
derivatives). 

Stimulation data for numerous compounds which were tested as possible 
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new penicillin precursors have been presented (3). The preparation of most 
of these compounds has not been described previously. The preparation 
and some properties of acids and certain derivatives of the following types 
are included in this paper: aryl carboxylic acids, a-substituted phenylacetie 
acids, aliphatic acids, aryl aliphatic (other than acetic) acids, and a miscel- 
laneous unclassified group. Subsequent papers in this series will describe 
the preparation of ring-substituted phenylacetic acids, substituted oxy- and 
mercaptoacetic acids, and polycyclic and heterocyclic acetic acids and their 
derivatives. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Stimulation Tests—The tests were performed with Penicillium notatum 
NRRL 1976 by the “low” (L) and “high” (H) methods described in Paper 
I in this series (1). Additional tests were performed with Penicillium 
chrysogenum Q-176 with a medium containing 3 per cent corn steep solids, 
2.5 per cent lactose, and 0.5 per cent calcium carbonate or with a synthetic 
medium containing 20 gm. of lactose, 10 gm. of glucose, 4 gm. of ammonium 
acetate, 5 gm. of ammonium lactate, 3 gm. of monopotassium phosphate, 
0.25 gm. of magnesium sulfate, 0.02 gm. of zine sulfate, 0.02 gm. of ferrous 
sulfate, 0.02 gm. of manganous sulfate, 0.5 gm. of sodium sulfate, and 
0.0025 gm. of cupric sulfate per liter plus sodium hydroxide to pH 6.2. 80 
ml. of the synthetic medium were placed in each 500 ml. Erlenmeyer flask, 
and after sterilization, 10 ml. of a 2 day vegetative inoculum prepared in 
corn steep medium were added. 

“Craig Machine” Distribution Curves—A control broth (no precursor) 
and several experimental broths were prepared under similar cultural con- 
ditions. The broths were filtered to remove mycelial growth, chilled to 
0-5°, and, following acidification to pH 2.2 with 10 per cent phosphoric 
acid, were extracted with an equal volume of cold amyl acetate. The amy] 
acetate layer was separated, and the sodium salt of the penicillin was 
formed by addition of 0.1 N sodium hydroxide solution with stirring to pH 
7.5. The aqueous solution was separated and the amyl acetate was washed 
with a small portion of water with addition of small quantities of alkali as 
required to maintain the proper pH. The combined aqueous solutions 
were adjusted to pH 6.5 with dilute phosphoric acid and were dried from 
the frozen state. 

Approximately 20,000 units of crude penicillin obtained in this manner 
were carried through the separation procedure with 2 m phosphate buffer, 
pH 4.8, and ether in a manner similar to that described by Craig, Hoge- 
boom, du Vigneaud, and Carpenter (5). The distribution of the penicillins 
over the twenty-five tubes was determined by microbiological assay of the 
penicillin content of each tube. The ether-phosphate mixture in each tube 
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was withdrawn and a predetermined quantity of sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion was added to adjust the pH to 7.0 to 7.5. The resulting mixture was 
shaken and the phosphate layer was separated for penicillin determina- 
tion. 


Attempted Isolation of Penicillins 


1. N-Allyl-8-chloropropionamide (122 mg. per liter) served as the pre- 
cursor With Penicillium notatum NRRL 1976. The penicillin was pro- 
duced and purified in a manner similar to that described in Paper I (1) for 
benzylpenicillin from N-(2-hydroxyethyl)-y-phenylbutyramide. All of 
the most active fractions on the ether chromatographic column were 
combined. The chloroform column yielded a single, rather sharp band. 
The penicillin was recovered as the sodium salt, which was dried from the 
frozen state. Efforts to crystallize the dark yellow material failed. It 
assayed 900 units per mg. and gave a differential assay value of 0.64. 


Analysis—C,,H,,CIN:O,SNa. Calculated, Cl 10.8; found, Cl 0.15 


2. 8,8-Diphenylpropionic acid (181 mg. per liter) was used as the pre- 
cursor With strain X-1612. <A large portion of the activity recovered from 
the ether column was found in a broad band near the center of the eclumn. 
This material was further purified by use of a chloroform column, and the 
recovered material was dried as the sodium salt. Treatment of the yellow 
powder with absolute acetone yielded a crystalline product. Some color 
was removed by washing with acetone. After one precipitation from 96 
per cent aqueous acetone by addition of 5 parts of anhydrous acetone, the 
penicillin assayed 1700 units per mg. and gave a differential assay value of 
0.84. The ultraviolet absorption spectrum? demonstrated the absence of 
the diphenylpropionic group and indicated that the penicillin probably 
contained an aliphatic acyl group. 

3. Tryparsamide (440 mg. per liter) was added to a medium containing 
3 per cent of corn steep solids, 2.5 per cent of lactose, and 0.5 per cent of 
calcium carbonate. 60 flasks, each containing 225 ml. of the medium, 
were inoculated with Penicillium chrysogenum Q-176. After 5 days the 
broth was harvested, and the penicillin was purified. The ether column 
appeared to contain three bands. The largest of these was further divided 
into two fractions on a chloroform column. No arsenic was detected in 
the lyophilized penicillin obtained from any of these fractions. 

4. 2-Thiophenecarboxylic acid was provided by the simultaneous use of 
(a) the acid (26 mg. per liter), (b) the pi-valine derivative (46 mg. per 
liter), (c) the allylamide (33 mg. per liter), and (d) the ethanolamide (34 mg. 


* The ultraviolet absorption data were obtained by Dr. W. W. Davis and T. V. 
Parke of these laboratories. 
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per liter). The fermentation was performed in a manner similar to that 
described for tryparsamide. The ether column showed considerable 
scattering. All fractions with appreciable activity were therefore re- 
combined. The chloroform column indicated the presence of a single 
band. The recovered penicillin was dried as the sodium salt. Attempts 
to crystallize the material failed. The amorphous residue assayed 970 
units per mg. and gave a differential assay value of 0.69. 


Analysis—C,,3Hi3N20,8.Na. Calculated. N 8.04, S 18.41 
Found. Bae eC Ra fg | 


It was concluded that none of the above isolations yielded the desired 
penicillin. Apparently these compounds are not transformed into penicil- 
lins in appreciable quantities under the conditions described. 

Preparation of Precursors—Table II lists some compounds which were 
tested as possible precursors for new penicillins, together with their stimu- 
lation values. If the compound is new, the method of preparation and 
some properties are also given. 

Method A. Amides by Schotten-Bawmann Method—The acid chloride 
was allowed to react with the amino compound, allylamine, ethanolamine, 
or DL-valine, in the usual manner in cold aqueous sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion or in cold chloroform solution in the presence of pyridine or an excess 
of the amino compound. The amide was filtered or extracted from the 
aqueous phase. When chloroform was used, the solution was filtered free 
of solid and the amide was obtained by evaporation of the solvent. The 
majority of the amides were solids and were purified by recrystallization 
from ethylene dichloride or ethyl acetate. The oils were either distilled 
or separated from volatile impurities by warming under reduced pressure. 

Method B. Amides from Esters—The ethyl or methyl ester was mixed 
with an excess of the amine, ethanolamine, allylamine, etc., and the mix- 
ture heated for 8 to 24 hours at 100-120°. The excess amine was removed 
by washing with dilute acid, or, when the amide was water-soluble, by 
warming in vacuo. ‘The amide was further purified by crystallization from 
ethylene dichloride or ethyl acetate or by distillation. 

Method C. Methyl B-S-Ethylmercaptopropionate—Ethyl mercaptan (40 
gm.) was added in portions to 43 gm. of methyl acrylate and 2 drops of 
Triton B. The reaction was cooled when it became vigorous and the 
mixture then allowed to stand overnight; yield 61 gm., b.p. 109-113° at 55 
mm. 

Method D. N-(2-Hydroxyethyl)-allylsulfinylacetamide—A_ solution was 
prepared from 53.0 gm. of N-(2-hydroxyethy])-allylmercaptoacetamide (50) 
and 100 ml. of acetone. To this solution were added, with stirring, 33.0 
ml. of 30 per cent hydrogen peroxide solution. The resulting solution was 
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allowed to stand for 1 week and then the remaining solvent was evaporated 
in a current of air. The residue was dissolved in a boiling mixture of 250 
ml. of ethyl acetate and 30 ml. of methanol. This solution was filtered 
hot and allowed to cool, yielding 34.8 gm. of solid; m.p. 77-79°. Reerys- 
tallization was effected from the mixture of solvents or ethyl acetate 
alone, m.p. 81.5-82°. 

Method E. N-(2-Hydroxyethyl)-allylsulfonylacetamide—A_ solution of 
44.5 gm. of N-(2-hydroxyethyl)-allylmercaptoacetamide (50), 1 liter of 
acetone, and 75 ml. of 30 per cent hydrogen peroxide solution was allowed 
to stand for 10 days. The volatile solvents were removed by a current of 
air, leaving an orange oil; yield 47.4 gm. after drying in vacuo. 

Method F. Methyl B-Allyloxypropionate—The addition of 100 gm. of 
methyl acrylate to 200 ml. of allyl alcohol, in which were dissolved 5.3 gm. 
of sodium, produced a gelatinous precipitate. The mixture was heated on 
the steam bath for 1 hour and poured into water. The mixture was ex- 
tracted several times with ether, the ether solution was dried, and the 
esters were distilled, b.p. 116-132° at 65 mm.; yield 50.3 gm., n2° = 
1.4312, which was mainly the methyl ester. 


Analysis—C;H,.03;. Calculated, C 58.31, H 8.39; found, C 59.87, H 8.61 


The second fraction, b.p. 120-130° at 65 mm., yield 23.5 gm., n° = 
1.4394, was mainly the allyl ester. 


Analysis—C H,,0;. Caleulated, C 63.51, H 8.29; found, C 63.06, H 8.60 


Method G.  N-(N'-p-Chlorobenzoyl-pi-alanyl)-pL-valine—pL-Alanyl-DL- 
valine (51) was treated with p-chlorobenzoyl chloride and 5 N sodium hy- 
droxide solution according to the usual procedures. The yield was about 
90 per cent of large, white needles which melted over a range of 172-205°. 
The product was insoluble in ether, chloroform, benzene, and petroleum 
ether. A low nitrogen analysis suggested the presence of p-chlorobenzoic 
acid as a contaminant. This acid was removed by washing with ether and 
recrystallizing the residue from dilute ethanol to give silver flakes, m.p. 
204-206°. 

Method H. Methyl 8 ,8-Dimethyl-y-pentynoate—A mixture of 130 gm. 
(1.55 mole) of freshly distilled dimethylacetylenecarbinol (52), 10 gm. of 
cupric oxide, 5 gm. of ammonium chloride, and 225 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid was vigorously shaken in a stoppered flask for 4 hour 
while the temperature was maintained below 40°. Three such runs were 
combined. The non-aqueous layer was separated, washed with 200 ml. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid and three 300 ml. portions of water, and 
dried over magnesium sulfate. Fractionation of the liquid yielded 160 
gm. (34 per cent) of 3,3-dimethyl-3-chloro-l-propyne; b.p. 77-79° (53). 

To a solution of 330 gm. (2.06 mole) of pure malonic ester in 1 liter of 
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absolute alcohol in which had been dissolved 46 gm. (2 gm. atom) of 
sodium, were added 194 gm. (1.88 mole) of 3,3-dimethyl-3-chloro-1- 
propyne. The temperature slowly rose to 70° during } hour. The mix. 
ture was kept at 60-65° for 45 minutes, refluxed for } hour, and then al- 
lowed to stand overnight at 40°. The mixture was filtered and the filtrate 
was evaporated under a vacuum to remove most of the alcohol. The 
residual syrup was treated with dilute ice-cold hydrochloric acid and ex- 
tracted with ether. The ether solution was washed with water and dilute 
sodium bicarbonate solution, dried over magnesium sulfate, and the ether 
evaporated; the remaining liquid was fractionated in vacuo through a 15 
inch Vigreux column. There were obtained 192 gm. (45 per cent) of 1,1- 
dimethyl-2-propynylmalonic ester, b.p. 102—104° at 3 mm. 


Analysis—C,2H,;0,. Calculated, C 63.70, H 8.02; found, C 62.92, H, 7.90 


A mixture of 190 gm. (0.88 mole) of the above ester, 400 ml. of 6 y 
sodium hydroxide solution, and 300 ml. of aleohol was warmed and stirred 
on the steam bath. The resulting solid was dissolved in 1500 ml. of hot 
water and the solution was partially evaporated under a vacuum on the 
steam bath to remove the alcohol. The cooled solution was washed with 
two 300 ml. portions of ether, acidified with sulfuric acid, and extracted 
with one 300 ml. portion and three 100 ml. portions of ether. The ether 
solution was dried over magnesium sulfate and the ether was removed, 
leaving 148 gm. (98 per cent) of crystalline dimethylpropynylmalonic 


acid, m.p. 105-106° (from ether-petroleum ether). 
Analysis—C 3H,,O,. Calculated, 56.47, H 5.92; found, C 55.63, H 5.88 


The crude acid (145 gm., 0.85 mole) was heated in a 500 ml. flask in 
an oil bath at 180-200° for 1 to 2 hours. Decarboxylation took place 
smoothly. The liquid product was distilled in a vacuum through a 15 
inch Vigreux column. It boiled at 75-77° at 2 mm., with a bath tempera- 
ture of 180°. The yield was 91 gm. (85 per cent). 

A solution of 40 gm. (0.317 mole) of 6 ,6-dimethyl-y-pentynoie acid in 
200 ml. of methanol and 10 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid was allowed 
to stand at room temperature for 6 days and then worked up in the usual 
manner to yield 28 gm. (65 per cent) of methyl ester, boiling at 150—153°. 


Analysis—C 3H,:02. Caleulated, C 68.53, H 8.63; found, C 68.10, H 8.81 


Method I. N-Phenylarsinicoacetyl-pi-valine—9.4 gm. of chloroacetylval- 
ine were added with stirring to a solution of 10 gm. of phenyldichloroarsine 
in 30 ml. of 10 N sodium hydroxide solution according to the procedure of 
Quick and Adams (19). After 3 hours of stirring the solution was diluted 
with an equal volume of water, the precipitate was removed by filtration, 
and hydrochloric acid was added until the filtrate was neutral to phenol- 
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phthalein. After filtration, the solution was acidified to methyl orange. 
The precipitated oil crystallized when cooled. Recrystallization from 
water yielded 8.5 gm. of product, melting with evolution of a gas at 188°. 

Method J. m-Trifluoromethylphenylselenoacetic Acid—The Grignard 
reagent was prepared from 0.15 mole of m-trifluoromethylbromobenzene 
(54) with an excess of magnesium in dry ether. With stirring 0.15 gm. 
atom of selenium powder was added in portions during 10 minutes (17). 
The mixture was stirred for 15 minutes and then hydrolyzed by the drop- 
wise addition of 25 ml. of water, followed by 100 ml. of 2 n hydrochloric 
acid. The ether layer was separated, washed with water, and extracted 
with 65 ml. of 3 N sodium hydroxide solution. The aqueous extract was 
added to a solution of 0.15 mole of sodium chloroacetate in 100 ml. of 
water. After a few minutes the mixture was acidified with hydrochloric 
acid and extracted with ether. The ether solution was washed with water 
and extracted with sodium bicarbonate solution, and the aqueous extract 
was acidified. The precipitated oil was collected in ether, dried, and 
distilled. The acid boiled at 140-142° at 7 mm., and crystallized after 
standing; m.p. 58.5-59.5°. 

Method K. y-Phenylmercaptobutyric Acid—A mixture of 28 gm. of 
sodium methoxide, 300 ml. of absolute ethanol, 56 gm. of thiophenol, and 
52 gm. of y-chlorobutyronitrile was boiled under a reflux and stirred over- 
night. The alcohol was then removed by distillation and water and ether 
were added to the residue. The organic layer was washed with water and 
dilute alkali. Distillation in vacuo gave a fraction boiling at 135-137° at 
0.1 mm. (72 gm.) which was not analytically pure. However, hydrolysis 
of 31 gm. of this semipure nitrile with 16 gm. of potassium hydroxide, 20 
ml. of water, and 100 ml. of ethanol gave y-phenylmercaptobutyric acid 
on dilution and acidification; m.p. 58-60°. 

Method L. Ethyl 6-Phenylmercaptovalerate—34 gm. of thiophenol and 
58 gm. of ethyl 5-bromovalerate were added to a solution of sodium ethoxide 
prepared from 6.9 gm. of sodium in 200 ml. of absolute alcohol. Stirring 
and refluxing were maintained overnight, whereupon the alcohol was dis- 
tilled and the residue was treated with water. The organic layer was 
separated with ether, washed with dilute sodium hydroxide solution, then 
with water, and dried over magnesium sulfate. The ester obtained on 


“distillation boiled at 121—-124° at 0.2 mm. 


Analysis—C,3H,s0.8. Calculated, C 65.51, H 7.61; found, C 65.30, H 7.48 


Method M. Methyl 6-p-Chlorophenyl-n-caproate—Ethyl hydrogen adi- 
pate (87 gm.) was converted to the acid chloride with 80 ml. of thionyl 
chloride. After removal of excess thionyl chloride, the crude product was 
treated with 100 gm. of chlorobenzene, 135 gm. of anhydrous aluminum 
chloride, and 350 ml. of carbon disulfide in the usual Friedel-Crafts manner. 
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The yield of ethyl 6-p-chlorobenzoylvalerate was 66.4 gm. After several 
recrystallizations from ether-petroleum ether, it melted at 59-60°. 


Analysis—C,4H,7ClO;. Calculated, C 62.56, H 6.37; found, C 61.82, H 6.30 


Saponification of 53 gm. of ester with potassium hydroxide gave 36 gm. 
of 6-p-chlorobenzoylvaleric acid which could be recrystallized from dilute 
ethanol or ethanol-ether-petroleum ether, m.p. 134—136°. 


Analysis—C,2H,;Cl0;. Calculated, C 59.88, H 5.44; found, C 59.66, H 5.36 


36 gm. of 5-p-chlorobenzoylvaleric acid was heated under a reflux for 22 
hours with 60 gm. of amalgamated zinc, 38 ml. of water, 90 ml. of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid, and 75 ml. of toluene (44). After cooling, ether 
was added and the organic layer was separated. The ethereal solution 
was extracted with dilute sodium hydroxide solution and then the aqueous 
extract was acidified. The crude acid was treated with methanol and 
sulfuric acid, yielding the ester; b.p. 122-125° at 0.4 mm. 


Analysis—C,;H,;ClO;. Calculated, C 64.85, H 7.12; found, C 64.75, H 7.12 


Method N. 8,8-Di-p-chlorophenylpropionic Acid—Di-p-chlorobenzo- 
phenone (0.3 mole) was converted to ethyl 6-hydroxy-8 ,8-di-p-chloro- 
phenylpropionate, m.p. 96-97°, in 90 per cent yield by the Reformatsky 
method (55). 

Analysis—C,7HiCl.0;. Calculated, C 60.19, H 4.76; found, C 60.71, H 4.71 


The hydroxy ester (30 gm.) was dehydrated by warming in 100 ml. of 
benzene with 25 gm. of phosphorus pentoxide for 1 hour and the resulting 
unsaturated ester was saponified with sodium hydroxide solution to yield 
8 ,8-di-p-chlorophenylacrylic acid, m.p. 173-174°. 

Analysis—C,;H,0Cl202. Calculated, C 61.46, H 3.43; found, C 61.23, H 3.46 


The acid (29.3 gm., 0.10 mole) was hydrogenated in alcohol over 5 per 
cent palladium on charcoal at 4 atmospheres until exactly 0.10 mole of 
hydrogen was absorbed. The yield of £8 ,8-di-p-chlorophenylpropionic 
acid, after crystallization from 150 ml. of benzene, was 21 gm. (71 per cent); 
m.p. 182-183°. 

Method O. 8, y-Di-p-Anisylbutyric Acid—Desoxyanisoin (77 gm., 0.3 
mole) and 50 gm. (0.3 mole) of ethyl bromoacetate in 150 ml. of dry 
benzene were heated to boiling and treated with 30 gm. of zine dust added 
in small portions. After refluxing for 1 hour the mixture was cooled, 
shaken with dilute sulfuric acid, and the benzene layer together with the 
benzene washings dried over magnesium sulfate. The benzene was 
removed and the residual product distilled in vacuo, whereupon dehydration 
took place and ethyl 8,y-di-p-anisylbutenoate was obtained as a viscous 
liquid, b.p. 221° at 2mm. The yield was 88 gm. (90 per cent). 


Analysis—C2.H220,. Calculated, C 73.59, H 6.79; found, C 73.83, H 6.68 
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This ester was hydrogenated in alcohol over 5 per cent palladium on 
charcoal at 4 atmospheres and the reduced mixture was saponified with 
sodium hydroxide to furnish 8 ,y-di-p-anisylbutyric acid in 90 per cent 
yield; m.p. 167-168°. 


The authors express their gratitude to Dr. G. H. A. Clowes and Dr. E. 
C. Kleiderer for their interest in this work.’ The microanalyses were 
performed by W. L. Brown and H. L. Hunter. 


SUMMARY 


Methods are described for the evaluation of compounds as precursors 
for new penicillins. These include stimulation tests, differential assays, 
distribution studies with the ‘Craig machine” or with silica-buffer parti- 
tion columns, and isolation work. 

Data obtained by these methods are presented for a considerable group 
of compounds including aryl carboxylic acids, a-substituted phenylacetic 
acids, aliphatic acids, aryl aliphatic (other than acetic) acids, a miscel- 
laneous unclassified group of acids, and certain derivatives of these acids. 

The preparation and some properties of new compounds belonging to 
the above series are presented. 
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BIOSYNTHESIS OF PENICILLINS 
IV. NEW CRYSTALLINE BIOSYNTHETIC PENICILLINS 


By OTTO K. BEHRENS, JOSEPH CORSE,* JOHN P. EDWARDS, LYNETTE 
GARRISON, REUBEN G. JONES, QUENTIN F. SOPER, 
F. R. VAN ABEELE, ann CALVERT W. WHITEHEAD 


(From the Lilly Research Laboratories, Indianapolis) 
(Received for publication, February 28, 1948) 


Paper III (1) in this series describes several tests which were found to be 
useful in determining whether a given compound is utilized by the mold in 
penicillin formation. ‘To provide proof of the incorporation of various 
acyl groups into the penicillin molecule and to be able to determine the 
chemical characteristics and biological properties of the various penicillins, 
isolation and crystallization were required. 

Table V in chapter 19 of the penicillin monograph (2) lists some proper- 
ties of eleven new penicillins. The experimental procedure followed in the 
preparation of these penicillins is described here. Eighteen additional 
new penicillins have been crystallized and characterized (cf. Table I). 
One other penicillin, -y-chloroallylmercaptomethylpenicillin has been 
partially purified but attempts to obtain a crystalline product have been 
unsuccessful. 

Each of the penicillins listed except Penicillins 4, 13, 15, 17, and 18 
gave satisfactory analytical values. Additional identification was provided 
in many cases by comparison of the ultraviolet absorption curves of the 
penicillin and its precursor. It will be noted that p-bromobenzylpenicillin 
was isolated following the use of N-(y-p-bromophenylbutyryl)-pi-valine 
as precursor. It is apparent that y-substituted butyric acid derivatives 
are effective in a manner similar to the corresponding substituted acetic 
acid derivatives and must undergo oxidative degradation with the loss of 
2 carbon atoms. 

Experimental details of the preparation of the precursors used in this 
work will appear in other papers of this series. Extensive biological tests 
have been undertaken to compare the properties of natural and biosynthetic 
penicillins. These studies will be reported elsewhere. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
p-M ethoxybenzylpenicillin'—N -(2-Hydroxyethy])-p-methoxyphenylacet- 
amide (170 mg.) (3) was added to a broth containing 25 gm. of lactose, 


* Present address, University of California, Los Angeles, California. 


‘ A number of these penicillins have been described in reports to the Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development. 
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20 gm. of corn steep solids, 2 gm. of calcium carbonate, and 0.044 gm. of 
zinc sulfate heptahydrate per liter. 200 ml. of broth in each 1 liter Erlen- 
meyer flask were inoculated with 10 ml. of a 2 day vegetative inoculum of 


TABLE I 
New Crystalline Biosynthetic Penicillins 





— Differ- 
Penicillin formed Precursor used Activity ential 
assay* 
units per mg. “- 
1, Cyclopentylmethyl- | N-(2-Hydroxyethyl)-cyclopen- | 2080 0.72 
tylacetamide 
2. p-Methylbenzyl- N-(2-Hydroxyethyl)-p-tolyl- 2280 0.73 
acetamide 
3. p-Allyloxybenzyl- N-(2-Hydroxyethyl)-p-allyloxy- 1440 0.87 
phenylacetamide 
4, Methylmercaptomethyl- Methylmercaptoacetic acid 550 (?) | 1.50 
5. Ethylmercaptomethy]l- | Ethylmercaptoacetic ae 1310 0.93 
6. n-Propylmercaptomethyl- | n-Propylmercaptoacetic “ 2550 0.55 
7. Isopropylmercaptomethyl- | Isopropylmercaptoacetic “ 1900 0.72 
8. Allylmercaptomethy]- | N-(2-Hydroxyethyl)-allylmer- | 1630 0.76 
| captoacetamide | 
9. 8-Bromoallylmercapto- | 8-Bromoallylmercaptoacetic | 20380 0.71 
methyl- | acid | 
10. n-Butylmercaptomethyl- | n-Butylmercaptoacetic acid 3400 0.53 
11. Isoamylmercaptomethy]- Isoamylmercaptoacetic “ | 2900 | 0.54 
12. m-Trifluoromethylphenyl- | m-Trifluoromethylphenylmer- | 1900 | 0.86 
mercaptomethyl- |  captoacetic acid 
13. y-Phenylpropylmercapto- | y-Phenylpropylmercaptoacetic | 1600 (?) | 0.54 
methyl- | acid | 
14. 8-Phenoxyethylmercapto- | 8-Phenoxyethylmercaptoacetic | 1190 0.84 
methyl- | acid 
15. B-Naphthylmercapto- N-(2-Hydroxyethyl)-8-naphth- | 2160 (?) | 0.91 
methyl- ylmercaptoacetamide 
16. Phenylselenomethyl- Phenylselenoacetic acid 2660 0.74 
17. p-Methoxyphenoxy- N-(2-Hydroxyethyl)-p- / 1120 0.92 
methyl- methoxyphenoxyacetamide 
18. 3-Thiophenemercapto- 3-Thiophenemercaptoacetic 2000 0.76 
methyl- acid 


* The differential assay represents the ratio of activity of Bacillus subtilis to 
Staphylococcus aureus compared with that for pure benzylpenicillin, which is defined 
as 1.00. We acknowledge with many thanks the numerous assays performed by 
Dr. J. M. McGuire. 


Penicillium notatum, strain NRRL 1976, grown on a similar medium 
without the precursor. The flasks were shaken at 25° for 4 days and 
harvested. 5.1 liters of cold filtered broth, assaying 83 units per ml., were 
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extracted at pH 2.2 with 0.6 volume of amyl acetate. The further purifica- 
tion was carried out in a similar manner to that described for benzyl- 
penicillin (4). The principal band on the ether column was in a position 
similar to that occupied by benzylpenicillin on other comparable columns 
and represented 79 per cent of the penicillin recovered from the column. 
The principal band on the chloroform column represented 92 per cent of 
the recovered units. 60 mg. of sodium salt were obtained on drying from 
the frozen state. On treatment with 1 ml. of acetone partial solution 
followed by reprecipitation occurred. The material was washed with 
5 ml. of absolute acetone and was crystallized in the form of needles from 
1 ml. of 90 per cent aqueous acetone by addition of 4 ml. of acetone. The 
sodium p-methoxybenzylpenicillin thus obtained assayed 1510 units per 
mg. and gave a differential assay value of 0.82. [a]}? = +278° (0.3 per 
cent in water). The ultraviolet absorption curve was in good agreement 
with that observed for the precursor.? 


Analysis—C,;HigN20;SNa. Calculated. C 52.86, H 4.92, N 7.25, OCH; 8.03 
Found. (“Bi 4.0." 72 = Te 


2-Thiophenemethylpenicillin—The precursor used to obtain this penicillin 
was N-(2’-hydroxyethyl)-2-thiopheneacetamide (150 mg. per liter) (5). 
The procedure followed in the culture and purification was similar to 
that described for p-methoxybenzylpenicillin. 91 per cent of the penicillin 
recovered from the ether-silica column was in a single band which occupied 
a position similar to that in which benzylpenicillin is found in comparable 
columns. The principal band on the chloroform column contained 95 per 
cent of the total activity. The sodium salt, dried from the frozen state, 
weighed 213 mg. and assayed 1400 units per mg. The dry material was 
washed repeatedly with small portions of acetone. Crystallization in 
clusters of plate-like crystals occurred on solution in 2 ml. of 90 per cent 
acetone, followed by addition of 2 ml. of dry acetone. The sodium 2- 
thiophenemethylpenicillin thus obtained assayed 1685 units per mg. and 
gave a differential assay value of 1.13. [a]%? = +265° (0.3 per cent in 
water). The ultraviolet absorption curve was in good agreement with 
that observed for the precursor with a characteristic absorption at 234 mu.? 


Analysis—C,,Hi;N2,0,8.Na. Calculated. C 46.40, H 4.17, N 7.73, S 17.69 

Found. “ 46.46, “ 3.81, “ 7.40, “ 17.18 
p-Chlorobenzylpenicillin—p-Chlorophenylacetyl-pu-valine (220 mg. per 
liter) (3) was used as the precursor for this penicillin. The procedure 
previously outlined for the preparation of p-methoxybenzylpenicillin was 


? See the figure, chapter 19 (2). 
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followed. The principal band on the ether-silica column occupied , 
position approximately similar to that occupied by n-heptylpenicillin jy 
control columns. 92 per cent of the recovered units were found in this 
band. 97 per cent of the units recovered from the chloroform columy 
were present in fractions that gave some indication of the presence of two 
peaks. The material was rechromatographed on a second chloroform. 
silica column, and, in spite of more extensive development of this column, 
showed no evidence of separation into two bands. A light yellow golid 
was obtained on drying the sodium salt from the frozen state. The solid 
material was washed with several portions of acetone and was crystallized 
(large clumps of needles) from 2 ml. of 90 per cent acetone by addition of 
4 ml. of acetone. After one recrystallization the sodium p-chlorobenzyl- 
penicillin assayed 2450 units per mg. and gave a differential assay value of 
0.73. [a]>? = +260° (0.3 per cent in water). The ultraviolet absorption 
curve was in good agreement with that observed for the precursor.? 


Analysis—CisHisCIN20,8SNa. Calculated. C 49.17, H 4.12, N 7.17, Cl 9.07 
Found. “ 49.08, “ 3.84, “ 7.30, “ 8.85 


p-Nitrobenzylpenicillin—Both N-(p-nitrophenylacetyl)-pu-valine (230 
mg. per liter) (3) and N-(p-nitrophenylacetyl)-pL-isoleucine (3) have 
been used as precursors. With the former compound the following results 
were obtained. The desired band on the ether-silica column contained 
38 per cent of the recovered units and was located just above the band of 
2-pentenylpenicillin. No further separation into bands occurred on the 
chloroform column. The sodium salt was dried from the frozen state. 
The material was soluble in acetone, allowing separation of a small amount 
of inorganic material. After several hours, crystallization took place in 
clusters of very fine needles. Due to insufficient material, recrystallization 
was not attempted. The ultraviolet absorption spectrum was in good 
agreement with that found for the precursor with a characteristic peak at 
276 my.? The material assayed about 1700 units per mg. and gave a 
differential assay value of 0.86. 

p-Fluorobenzylpenicillin—The precursor used to obtain this penicillin 
was N-(2-hydroxyethyl)-p-fluorophenylacetamide (160 mg. per liter) (3). 
80 per cent of the penicillin recovered from the ether-silica (pH 6.2) 
chromatographic column was in a single band. When this material was 
subjected to further purification on a similar chloroform column, 98 per 
cent of the recovered activity was found in a single band. The sodium 
salt was prepared by use of 0.1 N sodium hydroxide solution, and was dried 
from the frozen state. Solution and precipitation occurred on treatment 
with dry acetone. The solid material was purified by two crystallizations 
from 90 per cent acetone by addition of 4 parts of absolute acetone. The 
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sodium p-fluorobenzylpenicillin thus obtained assayed 1650 units per mg. 
and gave a differential assay value of 0.89. The ultraviolet absorption 
curve of the penicillin and its precursor are recorded in the penicillin 
monograph.’ 


Analysis—CisHisFN20,SNa. Calculated. C 51.33, H 4.31, N 7.49, S$ 8.56 
Found. “51.27, “4.15, “ 7.49, “8.43 


m-F luorobenzylpenicillin—N-(2-Hydroxyethyl)-m-fluorophenylacetamide 
(160 mg. per liter) (8) was used as the precursor. The principal band on 
the ether-silica buffer (pH 6.2) chromatographic column contained 93 per 
cent of the recovered units. On the chloroform column, 98 per cent of the 
penicillin separated in a single band. A light yellow solid was obtained 
when the sodium salt was dried from the frozen state. ‘The material was 
treated with absolute acetone, and was twice crystallized from 0.4 ml. of 
90 per cent acetone by addition of 1 ml. of dry acetone. The sodium 
m-fluorobenzylpenicillin thus obtained assayed about 2220 units per mg. 
and gave a differential assay value of 0.76. The penicillin monograph? 
contains the ultraviolet absorption curves for this penicillin and its 
precursor. 

Analysis—CisHigF N2O,SNa. Calculated. C 51.33, H 4.31, N 7.49, S 8.56 

Found. * On .47, °° 249; 7.68. Soa 


o-Fluorobenzylpenicillin—The precursor used was N-(2-hydroxyethyl)- 
o-fluorophenylacetamide (160 mg. per liter) (3). The activity recovered 
from the ether-silica column separated in a single band. In the sub- 
sequent chloroform column, 95 per cent of the recovered activity was in a 
single band. The lyophilized sodium salt was crystallized by treatment 
with absolute acetone. After washing with absolute acetone, the sodium 
o-fluorobenzylpenicillin was purified by recrystallizing twice from 90 per 
cent acetone by addition of 3 volumes of absolute acetone. The purified 
material assayed 1340 units per mg. and gave a differential assay value of 
1.08. The ultraviolet absorption spectrum was in good agreement with 
that found for the precursor.’ 


Analysis—CysH sFN20,SNa. Calculated. C 51.33, H 4.31, N 7.49, S 8.56 
Found. “51.39, “ 4.40, “ 7.65, “ 8.57 


p-Bromobenzylpenicillin—The precursor used to obtain this penicillin 
was N-(p-bromophenylbutyryl)-pL-valine (270 mg. per liter) (1). Assays 
on the various fractions and percolates of the ether-silica column and the 
chloroform-silica column showed the presence of only one band. The 
penicillin recovered from the chloroform column was extracted as the 
free acid with ether and converted to the sodium salt. The aqueous 
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solution was dried from the frozen state, and the yellow, hygroscopic 
powder thus obtained was treated with absolute acetone. Crystallization 
occurred. The material was purified by two crystallizations from 90 per 
cent acetone by addition of 2} parts of absolute acetone. The sodiun 
p-bromobenzylpenicillin thus obtained assayed 2270 units per mg. and 
gave a differential assay value of 0.65. The ultraviolet absorption curves 
of this penicillin and of the precursor, N-(2-hydroxyethyl)-p-bromopheny)- 
acetamide, are given in the penicillin monograph.? 


Analysis—C eH sBrN2,O,SNa. Calculated. C 44.14, H 3.71, N 6.44 
Found. “© 44.36, “* 3.98, ‘* 6.55 
CisHeoBrN,0,SNa. Calculated, C 46.66, H 4.35, N 6.08 


p-lodobenzylpenicillin—The precursor used was N-(2-hydroxyethyl). 
p-iodophenylacetamide (240 mg. per liter) (3). 93 per cent of the activity 
recovered from the ether column appeared in a single band. No further 


separation into bands occurred on the chloroform-silica column. The | 


lyophilization and crystallization were carried out in a manner similar to 
that previously described for benzylpenicillin. The supply of this peni- 
cillin was inadequate for proper purification. 


Analysts—CysHisIN,O,8Na. Calculated. N 5.81, I 26.32, S 6.65 
Found. "OBS, zara 


The ultraviolet absorption spectrum agreed well with that found for the 
precursor with a characteristic peak at 233 mu.2 The preparation was 
repeated on a larger scale with the same precursor (320 mg. per liter) with 
strain Q-176. The purification and crystallization were effected in a 
similar manner. After repeated recrystallizations the p-iodobenzyl- 
penicillin assayed 2425 units per mg. 


Analysis—F ound, N 5.79, I 25.54, S 6.79 


Phenoxymethylpenicillin—N -(2-Hydroxyethyl)-phenoxyacetamide (150 
mg. per liter) (6) was used as the precursor for this penicillin. The 
principal band on the ether-silica column (buffer pH 6.2) was at the bottom 
of the column and in the percolates. It contained 100 per cent of the total 
units recovered. The chloroform-silica column (pH 6.4) also showed no 
evidence of more than one band. The penicillin again appeared pre- 
dominantly in the percolates. Lyophilization of the sodium salt gave a 
dark yellow powder which was crystallized in absolute acetone. Most of 
the color was removed by washing the crystalline material with several 
portions of acetone. Further purification was effected by two crystal- 
lizations from 85 per cent acetone by addition of 3 parts of acetone. The 
sodium phenoxymethylpenicillin assayed about 1670 units per mg. and 
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gave a differential assay value of 0.87. The ultraviolet absorption spec- 
trum of this penicillin and its precursor are recorded in the monograph? 


Analysis—CeHizN20;SNa. Calculated. C 51.60, H 4.60, N 7.52, S 8.61 
Found. * 61.17, ‘* 4.49, ‘* 7.59, ‘* 8.50 


p-Tolylmercaptomethylpenicillin—The precursor used was N-(p-tolyl- 
mercaptoacetyl)-pi-valine (230 mg. per liter) (6). Two ether-silica 
columns with a commercial silica were used in the purification. The 
distribution of penicillin on these columns and on the subsequent chloro- 
form-silica column was similar to that for n-heptylpenicillin and indicated 
that a high percentage of the penicillin present was the desired p-tolyl- 
mercaptomethylpenicillin. The lyophilized sodium salt was dissolved in 
absolute acetone. Undissolved material was removed by filtration and the 
acetone was evaporated in vacuo. After standing in vacuo overnight some 
crystallization was apparent. On being scratched with a glass rod, the 
material set to a crystalline mass. Most of the color was removed by 
washing several times with absolute acetone. An attempt was made to 
effect further purification through recrystallization from 90 per cent acetone 
by addition of absolute acetone. The material recovered in this manner 
was amorphous. Characterization was, therefore, carried out with the 
unrecrystallized product. The ultraviolet absorption spectrum agrees 
well with that found for the precursor, with a characteristic peak at 250 
mu2 The nitrogen and sulfur analyses indicated lack of purity, owing 
probably to the presence of inorganic materials. The atomic ratio of 
sulfur to nitrogen confirmed the presence of a 2nd sulfur atom and indicated 
that the desired p-tolylmercaptomethylpenicillin had been produced. 
Analysis—Sodium benzylpenicillin, CisHiz7N2O.,SNa 
Calculated, N 7.83, S 8.98, S:N, 0.5 
Sodium p-tolylmercaptomethylpenicillin, Ci;HigN2O.8.Na 
Calculated. N 6.96, S 15.98, S:N 1.0 
Found. ** 6.77, ** 13.04, ‘* 0.99 
The preparation was repeated on a larger scale with p-tolylmercaptoacetic 
acid as precursor (218 mg. per liter) with strain Q-176. The purification 
and crystallization were effected in a similar manner. The material was 
recrystallized twice by solution in 2 parts of 90 per cent aqueous acetone, 
followed by. addition of 10 parts of acetone. It was recrystallized once 
more by dissolving in 2 parts of water, followed by addition of 15 parts of 
n-butanol and evaporation in vacuo to 0.38 volume. The tolylmercapto- 
methylpenicillin assayed 2050 units per mg. and gave a differential assay 
value of 0.72. 


Analysis—Found, N 6.57, S 14.37, S:N, 0.96 
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Cyclopentylmethylpenicillin—31 gm. of N-(2-hydroxyethyl)-cyclopentyl- 
acetamide (1) were added to a medium containing 6000 gm. of corn steep 
liquor, 4500 gm. of lactose, 750 gm. of glucose, 1500 gm. of calcium car- 
bonate, 225 gm. of disodium phosphate, 150 gm. of urea, 37.5 gm. of 
magnesium sulfate heptahydrate, 0.84 gm. of zine sulfate, and 40 gallons 
of distilled water. After sterilization, the medium was inoculated with 
approximately 1.3 gallons of vegetative growth of Penicillium chrysogenum 
Q-176 and was incubated at 24° with aeration and stirring. After 50 hours, 
the broth assaying 283 units per ml. was filtered, cooled to 2°, acidified to 
pH 2.08, and extracted with 0.6 volume of amyl acetate. The 29 gallons 
of amyl acetate were treated with three successive 0.75 gallon portions of 
0.3 mM phosphate buffer, pH 8.5. The recovered buffer was cooled to 2°, 
adjusted to pH 2.1 with 85 per cent phosphoric acid, and extracted suc- 
cessively with 2840 ml., 142) ml., and 945 ml. of ether. The ethereal 
solution (4259 ml.) contained 39,009,099 units. 

The penicillin was further purified by use of a 4 inch chromatographic 
column (4) containing 2590 gm. of silica and 1860 ml. of 1.5 m phosphate 
buffer, pH 6.3. Successive 2 liter portions of ether containing 1, 2, 2.5, 
and 3 per cent methanol were used to develop the column. Filtrates were 
collected in 1 liter portions. 33,500,000 units were recovered in a single 
band near the top of the column. These fractions were combined, ex- 
tracted with successive 2840, 1420, and 945 ml. portions of cold chloroform 
at pH 2.1, and were further purified by use of a chloroform-phosphate 
buffer (pH 6.0) column. 4 liters of chloroform containing 1.5 per cent 
methanol were used to develop the column. The rather broad band was 
combined, and the penicillin was extracted from the buffer solution with 
ether at pH 2.1. 

The sodium salt was prepared with 0.1 N sodium hydroxide solution and 
was dried from the frozen state, yielding 27,000,000 units of amorphous 
yellow powder. The cyclopentylmethylpenicillin precipitated on treat- 
ment with acetone. It was recrystallized by solution in 55 ml. of 87.5 
per cent aqueous acetone, followed by addition of 200 ml. of acetone, 
yielding 10.6 gm., 1880 units per mg., differential assay 0.72. 

Analysis—C,;H2,N20,SNa. Calculated. C 51.71, H 6.08, N 8.04 

Found. ** 50.64, ‘* 6.02, ‘‘ 7.69 


A small sample was recrystallized two additional times in similar fashion 
and then assayed 2080 units per mg. and gave a differential assay value 
of 0.72. 


Analysis—Found, C 51.69, H 6.07, N 8.21 


p-Methylbenzylpenicillin—N -(2-Hydroxyethy])-p-tolylacetamide (155 mg. 
per liter) (3) was used as the precursor with strain NRRL 1976. The 
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procedure previously outlined for preparation of p-methoxybenzylpenicillin 
was followed. The penicillin was found in a rather sharp band on the 
chromatographic column, indicating predominantly the presence of a 
single penicillin. ‘The purified penicillin was dried from the frozen state, 
and the amorphous yellow powder was crystallized by treatment with 
absolute acetone. Further purification was effected by two recrystalliza- 
tions from 88 per cent acetone by addition of 2 parts of absolute acetone. 
The p-methylbenzylpenicillin thus obtained assayed about 2280 units per 
mg. and gave a differential assay value of 0.73. The ultraviolet absorption 
curve demonstrated the presence of the desired penicillin.’ 


Analysis—Ci7HisN,O.SNa. Calculated. C 55.12, H 5.17, N 7.56, S 8.66 
Found. ** $5.12, “* 5.43,“ 7.49, ** 8.56 


p-Allyloxybenzylpenicillin—N - (2-Hydroxyethyl) - p-allyloxyphenylacet- 
amide (190 mg. per liter) (3) was used as the precursor with strain NRRL 
1976. The purification procedure was similar to that previously described 
for p-methoxybenzylpenicillin. The dried sodium salt was crystallized 
by treatment with absolute acetone. The crystalline material was washed 
several times with acetone and was further purified by two recrystalliza- 
tions effected by dissolving in 90 per cent aqueous acetone and adding 
4 volumes of absolute acetone. The p-allyloxybenzylpenicillin assayed 
1440 units per mg. and gave a differential assay value of 0.87. The 
ultraviolet absorption curve was in good agreement with that observed for 
the precursor.’ 


Analysis—CisH2N.0;SNa. Calculated. C 55.33, H 5.14, N 6.79 

Found. *¢ 55.78, ‘* 5.20, ‘* 6.86 
Methylmercaptomethylpenicillin—Methylmercaptoacetic acid (7) (127 
mg. per liter) served as the precursor in a fermentation similar to that 
described for cyclopentylmethylpenicillin. A buffer of pH 6.0 was used 
with the ether chromatographic column. Fractions near the top of the 
column with differential assay values of about 1.5 were combined for 
further purification with a chloroform chromatographic column, buffer at 
pH 5.8. The fractions with the desired differential assay were combined 
and converted to sodium salt as described before. The dried material was 
crystallized by treatment with acetone. Recrystallization was attempted 
by dissolving in 3 parts of 88 per cent acetone and adding absolute acetone. 
As the precipitate was somewhat oily, the entire mixture was evaporated to 
dryness in vacuo. The residue was dissolved in 2 parts of water, 10 parts 


* The ultraviolet absorption data were obtained by Dr. W. W. Davis, T. V. Parke, 
and R. A. Kern. Additional data will be presented in a subsequent publication by 
these workers. 
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of n-butanol were added, and the water was removed by evaporation 
in vacuo. The methylmercaptomethylpenicillin assayed 550 units per 
mg. and gave a differential assay value of 1.5. 


Analysis—C,,Hi;sN,0,8.Na. Calculated. Ss 19.65, N 8.58 
Found. “18.24, « 8.99 


Ethylmercaptomethylpenicillin—The fermentation was carried out with 
ethylmercaptoacetic acid‘ (144 mg. per liter) in a manner similar to that 
described for cyclopentylmethylpenicillin. The ether-buffer (pH 6.2) 
chromatographic column contained only one band of any significance. 
The chloroform-buffer (pH 6.0) column also contained asingle band. The 
recovered penicillin was dried, yielding 18 gm. of amorphous material. 
Following treatment with acetone and recrystallization from 87.5 per 
cent acetone by addition of absolute acetone, the ethylmercaptomethyl- 
penicillin assayed 1310 units per mg. and gave a differential assay value 
of 0.93. 


Analysis—C,2Hi7N20,8:Na. Calculated. § 18.84, N 8.23 
Found. ** 18.42, “* 8.23 


n-Propylmercaptomethylpenicillin—n-Propylmercaptoacetic acid (7) (24 
gm.) was used as the precursor with Penicillium chrysogenum Q-176 with 
the following synthetic medium: 4500 gm. of lactose, 750 gm. of glucose, 
750 gm. of ammonium nitrate, 600 gm. of acetic acid, 300 gm. of mono- 
potassium phosphate, 75 gm. of magnesium sulfate heptahydrate, 30 gm. 
of ferrous sulfate heptahydrate, 0.75 gm. of cupric sulfate pentahydrate, 
1.7 gm. of zine sulfate, 40 gallons of water, and potassium hydroxide to 
adjust the pH to 5.95. The fermentation and purification were performed 
in a manner similar to that described for cyclopentylmethylpenicillin 
except that the ether chromatographic column was run with buffer of 
pH 6.4 and the chloroform column was omitted. The large band on the 
center of the ether column was extracted at pH 2.2 with three 2500 ml. 
portions of cold chloroform, and the sodium salt was prepared by use of 
0.1 N sodium hydroxide solution. The dried penicillin crystallized readily 
on addition of acetone. After one recrystallization from 85 per cent 
acetone by addition of 4 parts of acetone, the material assayed 2300 units 
per mg. Analysis showed the presence of 16.41 per cent sulfur. After 
several recrystallizations, the n-propylmercaptomethylpenicillin assayed 
2550 units per mg. and gave a differential assay value of 0.55. 

Analysis—C,sHisN20,8:Na. Calculated. 8 18.09, N 7.90 

Found. “s7it, * 7.48 


Isopropylmercaptomethylpenicillin—Isopropylmercaptoacetic acid (8) (158 
mg. per liter) served as the precursor in a fermentation similar to that 


‘ Eastman Kodak Company. 
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described for cyclopentylmethylpenicillin. The ether-buffer (pH 6.2) 
column contained a very large band near the top of the column, repre- 
senting at least 80 per cent of the recovered units. No further separation 
occurred on the chloroform-buffer (pH 6.2) column. The dried sodium 
salt was crystallized by treatment with absolute acetone. Recrystalliza- 
tion was effected by dissolving in 90 per cent acetone and adding absolute 
acetone. The isopropylmercaptomethylpenicillin assayed 1900 units per 
mg. and gave a differential assay of 0.72. 


Analysis—CisHigN20.82Na. Calculated. S 18.09, N 7.90 
Found. we EG Gis 2.40 


Allylmercaptomethylpenicillin—N - (2- Hydroxyethy]) -allylmercaptoacet- 
amide (140 mg. per liter) (6) served as the precursor with strain Q-176. 
The procedure previously outlined for preparation of p-methoxybenzyl- 
penicillin was followed except that the medium contained 3 per cent of 
corn steep solids, 2.5 per cent of lactose, and 0.5 per cent of calcium car- 
bonate. Both the ether and chloroform columns contained a single, 
rather sharp band. Crystallization of the dried penicillin occurred on 
treating the material with absolute acetone. The crystalline material 
was collected by centrifugation and was washed several times with absolute 
acetone. After two recrystallizations from 95 per cent aqueous acetone 
by addition of acetone, the allylmercaptomethylpenicillin assayed 1630 
units per mg. and gave a differential assay of 0.76. 


Analysis—C3H1;N20,8:Na. Calculated. N 7.95, Ss 18.20 
Found. ** 8.04, ‘18.24 


Allylmercaptomethylpenicillin has also been isolated following the use of 
allylmercaptoacetic acid as the precursor. 
8-Bromoallylmercaptomethylpenicillin—B-Bromoallylmercaptoacetic acid 
(250 mg. per liter) (6) was used as the precursor in a fermentation similar 
to that described for cyclopentylmethylpenicillin. The ether-buffer (pH 
6.3) column contained a rather broad band of activity which gave differ- 
ential assay values of about 0.8. The band on the chloroform-buffer 
(pH 6.1) column was of similar character. The entire band was collected 
and dried as previously described. Upon addition of acetone to the dried 
material, crystallization occurred slowly. After one recrystallization from 
96 per cent aqueous acetone by addition of several parts of absolute acetone 
the material assayed 1840 units per mg. and gave a differential assay of 0.77. 


Analysis—Cj3H sBrN,0,8:Na. Calculated. Br 18.53, S 14.87, C 36.20, H 3.74 
Found. “© 16.78, ‘* 14.31 


A small sample was recrystallized by solution in 90 per cent aqueous 
tert-butanol, followed by addition of absolute tert-butanol. After an ad- 
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ditional similar recrystallization, the material was recrystallized twice 
from 96 per cent aqueous acetone by addition of absolute acetone. The 
8-bromoallylmercaptomethylpenicillin assayed 2030 units per mg. 


Analysis—Found, Br 17.81, C 36.80, H 3.76 


y-Chloroallylmercaptomethylpenicillin—30 gm. of y-chloroallylmercapto- 
acetic acid (6) were added to a synthetic medium and the fermentation 
was conducted similarly to that described under n-propylmercaptomethy]- 
penicillin. The tank was harvested after 86 hours, at which time the 
broth assayed 215 units per ml. A buffer of pH 6.2 was used with the 
ether and chloroform chromatographic columns. A large portion of the 
activity was found near the top of the ether column. When this fraction 
was applied to the chloroform column, a single large band was found near 
the center of the column. The sodium salt was prepared and dried as 
previously described. Attempts to crystallize this material have been 
unsuccessful. The amorphous penicillin assayed 1150 units per mg. and 
gave a differential assay value of 0.80. 
Analysis—C3HigCIN2O.82Na. Calculated. Cl 9.17, N 7.25, S 16.58 
Found. SAA, Bit. lovae 


A sample was purified further by use of an ether-buffer (pH 6.2) chromato- 
graphic column. Although the activity was spread over a considerable 
portion of the column, differential assay values on various fractions gave 
similar values. Most of the active fractions were therefore combined and 
the penicillin was recovered. Analyses demonstrated that no further 
purification had been achieved. The separation on the column and the 
analyses are consistent with the interpretation that the new penicillin is 
mixed with a natural penicillin which gives a similar differential assay 
value. 

n-Butylmercaptomethylpenicillin—Strain Q-176 was used with n-butyl- 
mercaptoacetic acid (7) (177 mg. per liter) and a medium similar to that 
described for cyclopentylmethylpenicillin. The ether-buffer (pH 6.2) 
chromatographic column contained a large band accounting for most. of 
the units. When this fraction was chromatographed on a chloroform- 
buffer (pH 6.2) column, the activity was scattered over the lower two- 
thirds of the column and into the filtrates. Differential assays on various 
fractions gave similar values. ‘Two separate sodium salts were prepared, 
one of the filtrate fractions and the other of the column fractions. These 
salts were crystallized separately by treatment with acetone, and were 
then recrystallized by solution in 90 per cent aqueous acetone, followed by 
addition of several parts of absolute acetone. Assay, differential assay, 
sulfur, and nitrogen determinations indicated that both fractions repre- 
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sented the desired n-butylmercaptomethylpenicillin. A small sample was 
recrystallized several times as described above. This sample assayed 3400 
units per mg. and gave a differential assay value of 0.53. 


Analysis—C,4HaN20.82.Na. Calculated. N 7.60, S 17.40 
Found. ‘*7iGa,;" TF. 


Isoamylmercaptomethylpenicillin—Isoamylmercaptoacetic acid (6) (194 
mg. per liter) was used as the precursor with strain Q-176 and a medium 
similar to that described for cyclopentylmethylpenicillin. On the ether- 
buffer (pH 6.2) chromatographic column, the activity was spread over a 
large number of fractions in the filtrate and on the column. Differential 
assays indicated the presence of only one penicillin in all these fractions, 
with the exception of a small portion near the top of the column. These 
fractions were therefore combined for the chloroform-buffer (pH 6.5) col- 
umn. Almost all of the activity was in the filtrate fractions of this 
column. The dried sodium salt which was recovered from these fractions 
crystallized upon treatment with absolute acetone. After recrystallization 
by solution in 5 parts of 90 per cent aqueous acetone followed by addition 
of absolute acetone, the penicillin assayed 2850 units per mg. and gave a 
differential assay of 0.51. After two additional recrystallizations the 
isoamylmercaptomethylpenicillin assayed 2900 units per mg. and gave a 
differential assay of 0.54. 


Analysis—C1s5Ho3N 20.82Na. Calculated. N 7.33, Ss 16.76 
Found. “7.15, “16.11 


m-T rifluoromethylphenylmercaptomethylpenicillin—A corn steep medium 
and fermentation similar to those described for cyclopentylmethylpenicillin 
were employed. m-Trifluoromethylphenylmercaptoacetic acid (6) (280 
mg. per liter) served as the precursor. When the penicillin was purified 
on an ether-buffer (pH 6.3) chromatographic column, a large band was 
found in the filtrate fractions. This material was further purified by use 
of a chloroform-buffer (pH 6.6) chromatographic column. The major 
portion was again found in the filtrate, although an appreciable amount of 
penicillin with a similar differential assay was held on the lower part of the 
column. The penicillin from the filtrate fractions was recovered as 
sodium salt and was crystallized by treatment with absolute acetone. 
The m-trifluoromethylphenylmercaptomethylpenicillin was recrystallized, 
first from 92 per cent aqueous acetone by addition of acetone, and then 
from water-n-butanol by evaporation in vacuo to remove the water. The 
resulting product assayed 1900 units per mg. and gave a differential assay 
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value of 0.86. The ultraviolet absorption curve demonstrated the presence 
of the m-trifluoromethylphenylmercapto group.’ 
Analysis—C,;HisF3N,0,8.Na 


Calculated. N 6.15, S 14.08, F 12.51 
Found 5 “se, * 13.78," 13.47 


y-Phenylpropylmercaptomethylpenicillin— y-Phenylpropylmercaptoacetic 
acid (6) (252 mg. per liter) was used as the precursor in a fermentation 
similar to that described for cyclopentylmethylpenicillin. On the ether- 
buffer (pH 6.3) chromatographic column the principal band was found in 
the filtrate fractions. This was also the case with the chloroform-buffer 
(pH 6.6) column which followed. The dried sodium salt that was prepared 
from this material was deeply colored, occasioning difficulty in the further 
purification. Crystallization took place following treatment with absolute 
acetone. After recrystallization from 90 per cent aqueous acetone by 
addition of absolute acetone, the material assayed 1100 units per mg. and 
gave a differential assay value of 0.54. As further recrystallization from 
aqueous acetone did not aid markedly in the purification, an effort was 
made to achieve the desired purification by recrystallization from water- 
butanol as described before. The resulting y-phenylpropylmercapto- 
methylpenicillin assayed 1600 units per mg. and gave a differential assay 
value of 0.54. Although the material still contained colored impurities, 
further purification was not attempted. 


Analysis—CisH»N20,82Na. Calculated. N 6.51, S 14.89 
Found.  O.ue, ** AEoe 


8-Phenoxyethylmercaptomethylpenicillin—254 mg. per liter of 8-phenoxy- 
ethylmercaptoacetic acid (6) were added to a synthetic medium for 
fermentation in the manner described for n-propylmercaptomethyl- 
penicillin. With a buffer of pH 6.4 on the ether-silica chromatographic 
column a large band was found on the top half of the column. This 
material separated into two bands of activity on a chloroform-buffer 
(pH 6.2) column. The band in the filtrate fractions proved to be the 
desired new penicillin. The dried sodium salt was crystallized by treatment 
with acetone. Recrystallization by solution in 89 per cent acetone followed 
by addition of absolute acetone yielded 6-phenoxyethylmercaptomethy!- 
penicillin, which assayed 1190 units per mg. and had a differential assay 
value of 0.84. The ultraviolet absorption curve demonstrated the presence 
of the desired acyl grouping in the penicillin.’ 
Analysis—C,sHN20;S,Na. Calculated. N 6.48, S 14.83 
Found. ** 6.41, ‘* 14.62 


5 Micro fluorine analysis performed by the Huffman Microanalytical Laboratories, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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b-Naphthylmercaptomethylpenicillin—N - (2-Hydroxyethy]) -8-naphthyl- 
mercaptoacetamide (6) (313 mg. per liter) was used as the precursor with 
strain Q-176. The procedure previously outiined for preparation of al- 
lylmereaptomethylpenicillin was followed. Marked loss was noted in 
the preparation of the sodium salt from amyl acetate. On the ether- 
buffer (pH 6.2)-silica column the activity was scattered over the column 
and into the filtrates. All active fractions were therefore combined for a 
chloroform-buffer (pH 6.2) column. Two bands were evident on this 
column. Both were investigated further. Only the lower band contained 
appreciable quantities of the desired penicillin. This fraction was further 
purified by use of a second chloroform column, this time with buffer of 
pH 6.4. 104,000 units of this material were transformed to the sodium 
salt and dried from the frozen state.’ The dried material assayed 625 
units per mg. and gave a differential assay value of 0.89. On treatment 
with absolute acetone, crystallization occurred. After washing with 
absolute acetone, the dried material assayed 1230 units per mg. Following 
two successive recrystallizations from 80 per cent acetone with addition of 
absolute acetone, the 8-naphthylmercaptomethylpenicillin assayed 2160 
units per mg. and gave a differential assay value of 0.91. The ultraviolet 
absorption curve was in good agreement with that observed for the 
precursor. 

Analysis—C2oHiyN20.82Na. Calculated. N 6.39, S 14.62 

Found. ** 6.78, ‘© 13.82 

Phenylselenomethylpenicillin—Phenylselenoacetic acid (9) (258 mg. per 
liter) served as the precursor in a fermentation similar to that described 
for eyclopentylmethylpenicillin. The ether-buffer (pH 6.3) column con- 
tained a single band on the upper half of the column. The penicillin 
was purified further on a chloroform column with buffer at pH 6.3. The 
activity was spread over the lower two-thirds of the column. The active 
fractions were combined, and the sodium salt of the penicillin was prepared 
and dried. Treatment of the material (11.1 gm.) with absolute acetone 
gave a crystalline product. Recrystallization from 100 ml. of 87.5 per 
cent acetone by addition of 300 ml. of acetone yielded 7.0 gm. of phenyl- 
selenomethylpenicillin assaying 2400 units per mg. and giving a differential 
assay value of 0.74. A small sample was recrystallized again for analysis. 
It assayed 2660 units per mg. and gave a differential assay value of 0.74. 


Analysis—C,,Hi;N,O,8SeNa. Calculated. Se 18.14, N 6.44, 87. 36 
Found. “Ha, 6a" Te 


The ultraviolet absorption curve confirmed the presence of the desired 
penicillin.’ 
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p- Methoxyphenoxymethylpenicillin — N - (2- Hydroxyethyl) - p - methoxy. 
phenoxyacetamide (6) (180 mg. per liter) was used as the precursor with 
strain NRRL 1976. It was noted that use of this compound caused 
decrease of total penicillin yield. No effect on the growth of the mold wag 
noticed. ‘The ether-buffer (pH 6.4) silica column contained a band on 
the upper portion of the column. When this material was rechromato- 
graphed on a chloroform-buffer (pH 6.2) column, the activity was divided 
into two bands, one in the filtrate fractions and one on the column. The 
filtrate band was recovered in the usual fashion and was crystallized from 
acetone. After three recrystallizations from 90 per cent acetone by 
addition of acetone, the penicillin gave an ultraviolet absorption curve 
which was in good agreement with that of the precursor. 

Analysis—C,i;7HigN20;SNa. Calculated. OCH; 7.71, N 6.96 

Found. a OL 


~_ 


After two more recrystallizations, the p-methoxyphenoxymethylpenicillin 
assayed 1120 units per mg. and gave a differential assay value of 0.92. 


Found, OCH; 7.14, N 6.35 


3-Thiophenemercaptomethylpenicillin—209 mg. per liter of 3-thiophene- 
mercaptoacetic acid (6) were used as the precursor in a fermentation 
similar to that described for cyclopentylmethylpenicillin. A large portion 
of the activity on the ether-buffer (pH 6.2) column was found in a con- 
centrated band near the top of the column. This material was converted 
into the sodium salt which was dried from the frozen state. Treatment 
with absolute acetone yielded a crystalline product which was _ twice 
recrystallized from 90 per cent acetone by addition of dry acetone. The 
sodium 3-thiophenemercaptomethylpenicillin assayed 2160 units per mg. 
and gave a differential assay value of 0.70. 
Analysis—C4HisN20,83;Na. Calculated. N 7.10, S 24.38 
Found. "96. 20:-** 20.18 


A sample was recrystallized from water-butanol in the manner previously 
described, and from aqueous acetone as described above. It assayed 
2000 units per mg. and gave a differential assay value of 0.76. 


Found, N 6.83, S 20.29 


Experimental Procedure for Ultraviolet Absorption Data of New Biosynthetic 
Penicillins (2)* 


The samples of penicillins and precursors for ultraviolet absorption 
spectra were weighed from lots on which analyses had been performed. 


They were dried in vacuo at 60° for 2 hours. About 1 mg. was weighed on a 


micro balance into a calibrated volumetric flask. All dilutions were made 
with calibrated volumetric ware. The penicillins were dissolved in 0.005 m 
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phosphate buffer, pH 7.0, and the absorption curve run against the same 
buffer solution as the blank. The precursors were dissolved in distilled 
water and run against distilled water as the blank. 

The absorption data were obtained with a Beckman quartz spectro- 
photometer, with a hydrogen discharge lamp as alight source. Points were 
taken at 2 my intervals throughout the curves. The nominal band width 
obtained was less than 3 my between 220 and 360 mu, reaching a low 
value of 2 mu band width. 


The authors express their gratitude to Dr. G. H. A. Clowes, Dr. E. C. 
Kleiderer, and H. A. Shonle for their interest in this work.’ The micro- 
analyses were performed by W. L. Brown and H. L. Hunter. We are 
happy to acknowledge the work of G. L. Shaw in designing and installing 
the pilot plant equipment. 


SUMMARY 


Following the use of appropriate precursors some thirty new penicil- 
lins have been isolated and identified. In several instances the new peni- 
cillins are formed by the mold, with virtual exclusion of the natural 
penicillins. The side chains of these penicillins contain chemical group- 
ings which may be considered as biologically foreign substances in that 
they are not normally found in natural penicillins. The activity of 
these penicillins, determined with Staphylococcus aureus, varies from 
about 550 to 3400 units per mg. 
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THE EFFECT OF a-TOCOPHEROL ON THE UTILIZATION OF 
CAROTENE BY THE RAT* 


By R. M. JOHNSON{ ann C. A. BAUMANN 


(From the Department of Biochemistry, College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison) 


(Received for publication, May 27, 1948) 


In a previous study it was demonstrated that the ingestion of carotene 
by rats fed thiourea or thiouracil resulted in only negligible stores of vitamin 
A in the animal, but that normal stores accumulated when the effects of 
these drugs were corrected with thyroxine (1). The metabolic stimulants 
and depressants exerted only slight effects on vitamin A storage when the 
dietary source of the stored vitamin was vitamin A itself rather than caro- 
tene. These studies have now been extended to include another factor 
capable of influencing the rate of biological oxidations, viz. a-tocopherol. 

The sparing effect of tocopherol on vitamin A and carotene in vivo was 
first described by Moore (2, 3), and the original observations were greatly 
amplified by Hickman and his associates (4-6). The latter workers ob- 
served, however, that, when a relatively large amount of tocopherol (5 mg. 
per rat daily) was fed to rats, growth due to carotene or vitamin A was less 
than when moderate amounts of tocopherol were fed. The effect was 
greater when carotene was fed. This suggested that tocopherol, like thi- 
ourea or thiouracil, might be capable of interfering with the conversion of 
carotene to vitamin A. In the present study relatively large amounts of 
tocopherol were administered to rats in various ways, and the storage of 
vitamin A was determined in rats fed either vitamin A itself or 8-carotene. 
In addition attempts were made to associate differences in storage with the 
metabolic rate or the fecal excretion of carotene. 


Methods 


Weanling rats were placed on a diet low in vitamin A, consisting of casein 
18, dextrin 65, cottonseed (Wesson) oil 5, brewers’ yeast 8, and salts 4 (7). 
16 drops of Drisdol! containing 4000 units of vitamin D were added per 10 


* Published with the approval of the Director of the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Supported in part by the Research Committee of the Graduate 
School from funds supplied by the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation and the 
Jonathan Bowman Fund for Cancer Research. 

t National Institute of Health Junior Research Fellow. 

1 A propylene glycol solution containing 10,000 U.S. P. units per gm. of a crystal- 
line vitamin D from ergosterol; Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc., New York. 
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kilos of diet. The rats were maintained on this diet for 22 to 28 days, .e., 
until they failed to gain weight over a period of 7 days. They were then 
divided into two large series, comparable in weight and sex. One was fed 
40 y of 8-carotene (8) per day; the other received 40 1.u. of vitamin A from 
the non-saponifiable portion of halibut liver oil. These series were further 
subdivided into groups of seven or eight animals, which received a daily 
supplement of 0 to 10 mg. of a-tocopherol? together with the vitamin A 
source, or 5 mg. of a-tocopherol 8 hours after the vitamin A source. The 
daily doses of vitamin A, 6-carotene, or a-tocopherol were each fed in 3 
drops of Wesson oil from calibrated droppers. Two groups also received 
a-tocopherol intraperitoneally. The tocopherol was prepared for injection 
by dissolving 1 gm. in 6 gm. of Tween 20° and diluting to 50 ml. with water; 
0.25 ml., containing 5 mg. of a-tocopherol, was injected intraperitoneally 
each day. All animals were given the appropriate supplements for 14 days 
and were killed by decapitation 24 hours after receiving the last supple- 
ment. The livers and kidneys were removed and analyzed for vitamin 
A as described previously (8, 9). 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Growth—The rats in all groups appeared to be in good health except for 
certain individuals in the groups that received Tween 20 and tocopherol 
intraperitoneally. Diarrhea was noticed in these rats and about three- 
fourths of them had adhesions between the liver and the diaphragm. The 
average weight gains for all the other groups were 49.5 gm. in 2 weeks for 
the series fed vitamin A and 52.0 gm. for those fed B-carotene. While 
there were some differences between groups within each series, there was no 
conclusive evidence of improved growth with increasing tocopherol intake 
(Table I), presumably because the amounts of carotene and vitamin A fed 
were more than adequate for such growth as was permitted by the other 
constituents of the diet and because the cottonseed oil in the basal diet 
supplied enough tocopherol (0.37 mg. per gm. of oil by the Furter-Meyer 
test) to stabilize the carotene or vitamin A in the digestive tract. 

Storage of Vitamin A—When the source of vitamin A fed to the rats was 
a concentrate from halibut liver oil, similar amounts of vitamin A were 
found in the livers and kidneys of all groups, whether 0, 2.5, 5.0, or 10 mg. 
of a-tocopherol were fed with the concentrate or whether 5 mg. of a-tocoph- 
erol were fed 8 hours later. The average amounts found in these groups 
ranged from 52.5 to 61.2 y of vitamin A (Table I). However, when {-caro- 

2 Synthetic dl-a-tocopherol purchased from Merck and Company, Inc., Rahway, 
New Jersey. 

3 Sorbitan monolaurate polyoxyalkylene derivative, obtained from the Atlas 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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tene was fed, the amounts of vitamin A found in the tissues varied inversely 
with the amount of a-tocopherol fed with the carotene. Rats receiving 
0 to 2.5 mg. supplements of a-tocopherol stored 45.7 to 48.7 y of vitamin A 
in their tissues. When 5 mg. of a-tocopherol were fed daily, this storage 
dropped to a mean of 31.9 + 4.2 y of vitamin A, and when 10 mg. of a-to- 
copherol were fed daily, only 25.7 y of vitamin A were stored. However, 
when 5 mg. of a-tocopherol daily were fed 8 hours after the ingestion of the 
carotene, the amounts of vitamin A stored in the body were essentially 


TABLE I 


Growth and Vitamin A Storage in Rats Fed Vitamin A or 8-Carotene in Presence of 
Various Amounts of a-Tocopherol* 



































P Vitamin A supplementt 8-Carotene supplementt 
Daily 
atte “Weignt | Kidney) Liver | | wetene | Kidney | Liver | ak 

ero | gains —- | — Total vitamin A gains ae | a ons Total vitamin A 
mg. gm. i i | Y 7 gm. 7 3 7 

0 49.1 | 15.4 | 40.8 | 56.2 + 1.8f | 48.6 | 16.7 | 30.5 | 47.2 + 3.6 
0.5 50.3 | 14.9 | 46.3 | 61.2 + 2.7 | 45.0 | 17.4 | 31.1 | 48.7 + 4.3 
2.5 | 46.3 115.0 | 37.5 | 52.541.3 | 51.0 | 15.9 | 29.8 | 45.7 + 4.2 
5 | 45.4 13.8 | 40.5 | 54.3 + 1.8 50.0 14.9 | 17.0 31.9 + 4.2 
10 | 40.38 | 19.2 | 36.7 | 55.9 + 2.5 | 63.5 | 19.1 | 6.6 | 25.7 + 3.3 
5§ | 46.4 | 11.1 | 36.8 | 47.9 + 2.7 | 53.5 | 17.9 | 17.7 | 35.6 + 5.1 
5|| | 68.4 | 20.6 34.7 | 55.8 43.3 | 55.7 | 21.4 | 25.5 | 46.9 + 4.0 

















* The figures are mean values with seven or eight rats per group. 

{ Supplements administered daily for 14 days. 

t The standard error of the mean = /Z(X — 2)2/n(n — 1), where X = individual 
values, £ = the group mean, n = the number of individuals. 

§ a-Tocopherol administered by daily intraperitoneal injections; see the text. 

|| The vitamin A supplement was given in the morning and the a-tocopherol was 
fed approximately 8 hours later. 


equal to those in the group not fed any supplement of tocopherol, 46.9 
+ 4.0 y versus 47.2 + 3.6 y. Incidentally, as in a previous study (8), 
significant amounts of vitamin A were found in the kidneys of all groups 
whether the dietary source of the vitamin was carotene or vitamin A itself 
(Table I). When the total amount in the body was low, kidney storage 
exceeded liver storage. 

a-Tocopherol injected intraperitoneally appeared to depress vitamin A 
storage somewhat, but the significance of the result was doubtful since the 
condition of the animals was not always good. The rats injected intraperi- 
toneally with 5.0 mg. of a-tocopherol contained 47.9 y of vitamin A when 
the source of the vitamin was halibut liver oil, or about 15 per cent less than 
that found in comparable uninjected rats (Table I). In the series fed 
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8-carotene, the rats injected with tocopherol stored only 35.6 y of vitamin 
A in the tissues as compared with 47.2 y in the groups that received no 
tocopherol supplement, a reduction in vitamin storage of 25 per cent. Thus 
the effect of the injected tocopherol was somewhat greater in rats fed caro- 
tene than in those fed vitamin A. 

Fecal Excretion of Carotene—In the previous experiments less vitamin A 
was stored when large amounts of a-tocopherol were fed with carotene than 
when carotene was fed alone, although the tocopherol did not interfere with 
the storage of preformed vitamin A. Thus, the deleterious effect of the 
tocopherol on the utilization of carotene must have been exerted either 
during the conversion of the carotene into vitamin A or prior to it, €.g., by 
interfering with the absorption of carotene or by hastening its destruction. 
In an attempt to evaluate these possibilities, groups of rats (Table II) 








TaBe II 
Fecal Excretion of 8-Carotene in Presence of Varying Amounts of a-Tocopherol* 
Level of a-tocopherol No. of rats | Carotene excreted 

me. i percent : 
0 6 45.7 
0.5 4 45.4 
5 3 46.2 

10 9 48.2 





* 44 y of carotene were fed, together with the various levels of a-tocopherol in 
Wesson oil. 


averaging 125 gm. in weight were fed the low vitamin A diet plus 0, 0.5, 
5.0, or 10 mg. of a-tocopherol with single doses of 44 y of 6-carotene, and 
the feces were collected for 3 days thereafter. The amounts of carotene 
found in the feces were very uniform and represented 45.4 to 48.2 per cent 
of the amount ingested. The excretion of carotene by the rats fed the 
highest amount of tocopherol was no different from that by the group 
receiving no supplementary tocopherol (Table II). Thus the diminished 
storage of vitamin A could be attributed neither to an impaired absorption 
of carotene nor to any unusual destruction of the pigment in the digestive 
tract. The alternative remained, however, that tocopherol might have 
interfered with the conversion of carotene to vitamin A in the body. 
Relation to Metabolic Rate—The Oz consumption of tissues from vitamin 
E-deficient animals is known to be high (10-12), and hence it was of interest 
whether the doses of tocopherol that affected the utilization of carotene 
were capable of producing detectable changes in the metabolic rate of rats. 
During the course of the various feeding experiments described, certain rats 
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that had received 5 or 10 mg. of a-tocopherol for 10 to 12 days were fasted 
for 18 hours, placed in a metabolism apparatus (13, 14), and their consump- 
tion of Og measured. Five rats on the basal diet were found to consume 
34.2 liters of O2 per kilo per day as compared to 35.6 liters per kilo per day 
for four rats receiving 5 mg. of a-tocopherol daily and 38.6 liters per kilo 
per day for five rats on 10 mg. of the vitamin daily. In other words these 
amounts of tocopherol did not produce any measurable decreases in the O, 
consumption of the entire animal. 

Nevertheless, specific oxidative processes may have been altered tem- 
porarily in certain tissues, such as, e.g., the small intestine. Temporary 
alterations are suggested by the fact that 5 mg. of tocopherol failed to influ- 
ence vitamin A storage when fed repeatedly 8 hours after the administration 
of carotene, although this amount of tocopherol exerted a marked effect 
when fed with the carotene. After several days of administration the 
amounts of tocopherol in most tissues of the body must have been high and 
essentially similar whether the tocopherol was fed separately or along with 
the carotene. 

The two methods of administration, however, resulted in significantly 
different concentrations of tocopherol in the wall of the small intestine while 
carotene was being absorbed. ‘The small intestines from rats killed 3 hours 
after the ingestion of 5 mg. of a-tocopherol averaged 392 y of vitamin E 
by the Furter-Meyer test as compared to 176 y 16 hours later. It has been 
suggested that carotene is converted to vitamin A in the small intestine 
(15-17) and preliminary evidence (18) indicates that at least the first step 
in the process could take place during absorption. Apparently, then, this 
reaction is disturbed only in the presence of the high concentrations of 
tocopherol reached while a-tocopherol is being absorbed, but which no 
longer obtain after the tocopherol is distributed among the other tissues of 
the body. 


SUMMARY 


1. Vitamin A and 8-carotene were fed to depleted rats for 14 days. Cer- 
tain of the animals also received 0 to 10 mg. of a-tocopherol daily with the 
vitamin A source, or 5 mg. of a-tocopherol 8 hours later. Colorimetric 
determinations were then made of the amounts of vitamin A stored in the 
livers and kidneys. 

2. a-Tocopherol did not interfere with the storage of vitamin A when the 
vitamin itself was fed, but the stores of vitamin A due to 6-carotene were 
lowered significantly when 5 or 10 mg. of a-tocopherol were fed with the 
carotene. ‘Tocopherol injected intraperitoneally also appeared to interfere 
somewhat with the utilization of ingested carotene. 

3. Tocopherol fed 8 hours after the carotene failed to interfere with the 
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storage of vitamin A. The fecal excretion of carotene was essentially the 
same in rats fed high levels of tocopherol as in control rats. The amounts 
of tocopherol fed did not alter the basal metabolic rates of the rats. 
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THE ABSORPTION OF GLUTAMIC ACID AND GLUTAMINE* 
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HEINRICH WAELSCH 


(From the Departments of Biochemistry, New York State Psychiatric Institute and the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, New York) 


(Received for publication, April 15, 1948) 


The occurrence of free glutamine in plant tissue extracts has been recog- 
nized for a considerable time, but its presence in the protein-free filtrates 
of mammalian tissues was established only recently (1). The functional 
significance of the free amide in tissues cannot be appreciated without a 
knowledge of its quantitative relationship to glutamic acid and of the 
biological mechanisms regulating the interconversions of the two com- 
pounds. A study of these questions was made possible by the development 
of a chemical micromethod for the determination of glutamic acid and 
glutamine, each in the presence of a large excess of the other (2,3). The 
method was applied in studies of the absorption of glutamic acid, glutamine, 
and glutathione from the gut of the cat by analysis of the portal blood, 
and of the concentration changes of glutamic acid and glutamine in per- 
ipheral blood after oral administration of glutamic acid to human subjects. 
The analytical procedure was simplified and extended to permit the com- 
plete removal of glutathione. This modification became necessary not 
only for the use of the method in the experiments in which intestinal 
absorption of glutathione was studied, but also for its application to tissue 
analysis, which will be the subject of subsequent reports. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Determination of Glutamic Acid and Glutamine—In the previous study on 
the glutamic acid and glutamine content of blood plasma and serum the 
glutamine concentration was calculated as the difference between total 
glutamic acid determined after acid hydrolysis in one sample and free 
glutamic acid determined in another. The method has been simplified, 
with a saving of material, by the direct determination of glutamine in the 
filtrate from the adsorption column. ‘The filtrate (2 ml.) of the solution 
containing glutamic acid and glutamine and the wash water (2 ml.) were 


* Supported by grants from the Rockefeller Foundation, the New York Founda- 
tion, and the Williams-Waterman Fund of the Research Corporation. 
t Fellow of the Children’s Hospital Research Foundation, Washington, D. C. 
{ On leave from the Department of Physiology, The Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 
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collected in a 10 ml. volumetric flask and hydrolyzed with 2 ml. of 6 xn HC} 
for 1 hour. The hydrolysate was neutralized and diluted to 10 ml. as 
described previously. 2 ml. of the neutralized solution were taken for the 
glutamine determination. In pure solution and in the absence of agpar- 
agine the glutamic acid may be determined directly without further adsorp- 


tion on a second column. Under such conditions the hydrolyzed solution — 


was neutralized, 5 mm of acetic acid were added, and the solution was 
diluted to 10 ml. with water. 4 ml. of this solution were treated with nin- 
hydrin. In all determinations on tissue filtrates the hydrolyzed solution, 
containing glutamic acid originating from glutamine, was passed through a 
second column. The recovery of glutamine alone or in solutions containing 
glutamic acid and amide, as obtained in the above procedure, amounted 
to 95 to 105 per cent. 

Removal of Glutathione—In glutathione-containing solutions, cysteine 
and glutamic acid, equivalent to approximately 20 per cent of the tripeptide 
when expressed as glutamic acid, were liberated under the conditions em- 
ployed for glutamine hydrolysis. The removal of glutathione by precipi- 
tation with metal salts (copper, cadmium, lead) led to considerable losses 
of glutamic acid. A nearly complete removal of glutathione or cysteine 
without loss of glutamic acid was accomplished by adsorbing the sulfhydry] 
compound on lead carbonate introduced on top of the aluminum oxide 
column. 1 mg. of lead carbonate (2PbCO;-Pb(OH).) suspended in 0.5 ml. 
of water was superimposed on the aluminum oxide column under gentle 
suction. By this modification of the column, glutathione and any cysteine 
were removed to the extent of at least 99 per cent (Table I). The last two 
glutathione experiments show that glutathione does not interfere with the 
direct determination of glutamine after glutamic acid adsorption. Gluta- 
thione in the amounts known to occur in mammalian tissue (4) can be 
successfully eliminated by this procedure. 

Determination and Removal of Keto Acids—In the course of the investi- 
gation it became desirable to determine the keto acids formed after the 
intraintestinal administration of glutamic acid and glutamine. It was 
noted that high concentrations of keto acids, equivalent to more than 5 mg. 
of pyruvic acid per 100 ml. of plasma, lowered the glutamic acid recovery 
after acid hydrolysis of samples for the determination of total glutamic acid 
(glutamic acid plus glutamine) by the original method (3). No inter- 
ference was experienced when the filtrates from glutamic acid adsorption, 
containing only glutamine, were submitted to acid hydrolysis, since most 
of the keto acid was retained in the column. If total glutamic acid is to be 
determined by the original procedure, the keto acids may be removed as 
the 2 ,4-dinitrophenylhydrazones, and they may be estimated by the same 
procedure. 
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In the experiments with blood plasma filtrates, 2 ml. of 0.1 per cent 
2 ,4-dinitrophenylhydrazone in 2 N HCl were added to 1 ml. of the trichloro- 
acetic acid filtrate. After 25 minutes the hydrazone was extracted with 
eight 4 ml. portions of benzene. The hydrazone was extracted from the 
benzene solution with three 2 ml. portions of a 10 per cent solution of 
sodium bicarbonate, the color was developed by the addition of 5 ml. of 
2~ NaOH to 5 ml. of the extract, and read after 5 minutes in the Coleman 
junior spectrophotometer at wave-lengths 420 and 520 my in order to 


TaBLeE I 

















In sample | Found 
SH compound added es OS ee : a —s ae 
| Glutamic acid | Glutamine | Glutamic acid | Glutamine 
7 | Y 7 Y | Y 
Gluta- 604 | 4.7 
thione | 1808 8.3 | 
3012 | 14.9 | 
564 41.4 | 41.8 | 
600 37.3 | 37.3 | 
1800 37.3 | 41.2 | 
2400 37.3 | 45.8 | 
114 | 20.8 | 234* 21.9t | 236 
2228 41.6 | 468* 45.1t 438 


" Cysteine | 21.2 | 41.4 | 41.8 








* Corrected for a content of 92.5 per cent of glutamine. 
+ Corrected for retention of 1 per cent of glutamine as glutamic acid (2). 


determine ketoglutaric acid and pyruvic acid. Sodium pyruvate served 
as the standard (5, 6). 

For the determination of the total glutamic acid content after the re- 
moval of keto acids, 1 ml. of the extracted trichloroacetic acid filtrate was 
hydrolyzed with 0.5 ml. of 6 N HCl at 100° for 1 hour, neutralized, and 
diluted to 5 ml. with water. 2 ml. aliquots were taken for the duplicate 
determinations. 

Absorption Experiments. Cats—A cannula was introduced into the 
trachea of a cat (4 to 5 kilos) under diallylbarbituric acid! anesthesia, and 
heparin! was injected intravenously. After ligation of the gastrosplenic 
vein, a 2-way cannula with a side arm was introduced into the portal vein. 
Thus the portal blood flow was not obstructed. A blood sample (8 ml.) 
was removed before the injection into the small intestine of 5 ml. of saline 


‘We are indebted to Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., for a gift of diallyl- 
barbituric acid and to Roche-Organon for a generous supply of heparin. 
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containing glutamic acid, glutamine, or glutathione, adjusted to pH 7,3. | 


Two further blood samples were taken 15 and 30 minutes later. The cel] 
volume was determined in all blood samples. 

Man—Venous blood was taken from human subjects at least 18 hours 
after the last meal. Two further blood samples were removed 1 and 2 
hours after the intake of 1 gm. of glutamic acid per 10 kilos of body weight, 
The whole amount of glutamic acid was suspended in 100 ml. of water, 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The analysis of the blood of the portal vein after the intraintestinal 
administration of glutamic acid or glutamine showed that both compounds 


TABLE [I 
Concentration of Free Glutamic Acid and Glutanine in Blood Plasma of Portal Vein 
after Intraintestinal Administration of Glutamic Acid, 
Glutamine, and Glutathione 


Values expressed as mg. per 100 ml. of plasma.* 


Time after | Cat 1 Cat 2 Cat 3 Cat 4 Cat 5 Cat ¢ 


admin- 
istration | Acid | Amide | Acid | Amide Acid | Amide Acid | Amide! Acid | Amide) Acid | Amide 
min. 
0 P2sO a0 lieth Ore Pee 6.4 1.6 o.9°| 19] 626-1221 | B20 
100 mg. glutamic acid 100 m 205 mg. glutathione 





administered 


administered adm 


15 12.9, 4.2 | 6.6 8.3 |} 3.9 | 1 


Bat | 2 8 FR S| 8 1.8) 5.6 
30 14S 2o.0 1 120.) 300° | o.2 | 2o.8 | 2.6 8.3 | 1.7) 6:0. |-3:3 | §4 


* Per cent blood cells: Cat 1, 44, 36, 35; Cat 6, 49, 42, 411; Cats 2 to 5, change in 
blood cell volume less than 3 per cent. 


passed the intestinal wall without any significant interconversion (Table 
II). A considerable increase of the administered compound occurred 15 
minutes after administration, with only a small change in the level of the 
other. Simultaneously with the large increase in the glutamic acid con- 
centration in the plasma after the administration of this amino acid (Cats 1 
and 2) there was found, after 15 minutes, a decrease in the glutamine values. 
The increase of the glutamine concentration at 30 minutes may be inter- 
preted as a release from the tissues of glutamine either formed from the 
administered glutamic acid or mobilized as a result of the increased glutamic 
acid concentration. Both phenomena, the decrease of the glutamine con- 
centration and the following increase, have also been found in the peripheral 
blood plasma of human subjects after the ingestion of glutamic acid. The 
effect of an increased glutamic acid concentration in plasma in decreasing 
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the glutamine level appears to be part of a general mechanism since a 
lowering of the concentrations of glutamine, glycine, and residual amino 
nitrogen has been found under similar conditions in dogs (7). 

In the glutamine experiments, there was found a small increase of 
glutamic acid, which is apparently not related to the glutamine concen- 
tration, and may therefore be due to a release of glutamic acid originating 
from the increased glutamine concentration in the tissue. 

Glutamic acid and glutamine are apparently not converted into each 
other during the passage through the intestinal wall, and there seems to be 
no extensive deamination during this process. Only insignificant increases 
in the keto acid concentration were found and the optical absorption ratios 
of the hydrazones at 420 and 520 my varied between 1.2 and 1.4, a result 
which indicates that the relative concentration of ketoglutaric acid did 
not change significantly, either during the absorption of glutamine or the 
parent amino acid. 

After the intraintestinal administration of an equivalent amount of 
glutathione, there was no change in the glutamic acid or glutamine concen- 
tration of the plasma of portal blood during the experimental period com- 
parable with that found during the absorption of the amino acid and its 
amide. It has been pointed out in the experimental part that glutathione, 
if not removed, contributed to the glutamine fraction after acid hydrolysis 
about 20 per cent of its concentration in glutamic acid equivalents. Values 
obtained for glutamine in the glutathione experiments with and without 
the modification developed for the removal of glutathione agreed within 
the error of the method. It appears therefore that the tripeptide, if ab- 
sorbed during the experimental period, is taken up rapidly by the cells 
or that it is not metabolized during passage through the intestinal wall 
to glutamic acid or glutamine to any considerable degree. 

The direct evidence (8, 9) for the occurrence of glutamine and asparagine 
in proteins is based on the isolation of the amides from enzymatic hydrol- 
ysates. If changes in the glutamine content of the food proteins dye to 
storage and preparation of the food are disregarded for the present, our 
experiments suggest the possibility that glutamic acid and glutamine are 
absorbed in about the ratio in which they occur in the original protein. 
Depending on the composition of the proteins ingested, varying amounts 
of the two compounds will therefore be absorbed and the organism, by 
enzymatic mechanisms, will have to adjust the amounts to the specific 
ratios of the tissues. 

The oral administration of glutamic acid to human subjects led always 
to an increase of varying degree in the glutamic acid concentration of the 
peripheral blood (Table III). Two types of responses to the elevation of 
the blood glutamic acid may be distinguished. A small increase of the 
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glutamic acid concentration appeared to be accompanied by a considerable 
increase in the glutamine concentration, which may be interpreted as the 
return of the amidated amino acid from the tissue or a mobilization of 
tissue glutamine. A high glutamic acid concentration in the blood appeared 
to lead to a considerable decrease in the glutamine values 1 hour after the 
administration. In the experiments with cats, both the decrease and the 
increase in glutamine concentration were found in the portal blood of the 
same animal as a response to an elevated glutamic acid concentration, 
These findings are an additional demonstration of the influence of the 
blood concentration of one amino acid on that of another. These experi- 
ments do not permit any prediction as to the glutamic acid and glutamine 
levels in blood to be expected if glutamic acid is administered in combina- 
tion with other amino acids, as in hydrolysates or whole protein. 
Beneficial effects of the oral administration of glutamic acid to epileptics 


TaB_e III 
Concentration of Free Glutamic Acid and GRtamine after Oral Administration of 
Glutamic Acid to Human Subjects (1 Gm. per 10 Kilos) 
Values expressed as mg. per 100 ml. of plasma. 





Subject 3 





Subject 4 


Time after | Subject 1 Subject 2 
admin- =| ___ ae , BES pee . 
istration | Acid | Amide Acid | Amide Acid | Amide | Acid | Amide 
hrs. | | | 
0 0.6 8.4 0.6 10.6 1s | 84 | OS | we 
1 1.0 10.3 1.2 14.0 5:0.» | G8 9.5 8.3 
2 1.0 8.9 0.8 11.3 0.7 6.3 10 10.0 


and mental defectives have been reported (10, 11). It had been difficult 
to understand why a daily administration of only 10 to 20 gm. of glutamic 
acid could have any effect in view of the large amounts of glutamic acid 
ordinarily ingested with protein. The absorption experiments with the 
cat show that glutamine and glutamic acid may pass the intestinal tract 
without interconversion. Therefore, depending on the glutamine-glutamic 
acid ratio in the protein, a small amount of additional glutamic acid may 
considerably increase the relative intake of this amino acid. Our experi- 
ments with human subjects show that the ingestion of 2 or 3 times the 
therapeutic amount of glutamic acid leads to a significant increase in the 
blood glutamic acid level and to alterations in the metabolism of glutamine. 


SUMMARY 


A simplified modification of the method for the determination of glutamic 
acid and glutamine is described. Glutamine and glutamic acid are ab- 
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sorbed from the gut of the cat without interconversion. The elevated 
glutamic acid level in the portal blood is accompanied by a decrease in the 
glutamine level, followed by an increase. The oral administration of 
glutamic acid to human subjects leads to an increase of the glutamic acid 
level in the peripheral blood, with a simultaneous decrease or increase in 
the glutamine concentration. 
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THE SPECTROPHOTOMETRIC ESTIMATION OF NICOTINE 
IN BLOOD* 


' 


By WILLIAM A. WOLFF, MARINA A. HAWKINS, anv W. E. GILES 


(From the Tobacco Research Laboratory, Bowman Gray School of Medicine, Wake Forest 
College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina) 


(Received for publication, April 3, 1948) 


Studies on tobacco smoking have been handicapped by the lack of 
methods sufficiently sensitive for estimating nicotine in blood. The 
amount of nicotine absorbed in the respiratory tract from cigarette smoke 
has been determined under conditions of normal smoking (2) and there 
are satisfactory procedures for the study of urinary excretion of nicotine 
(3, 4). About 50 7 of nicotine in a 1 hour specimen of dog urine was the 
smallest sample used in such studies (3). This quantity of nicotine is 
many times that to be expected in 10 ml. of blood from a smoker. With 
the study of blood nicotine levels as a general objective, the present authors 
undertook the development of a new analytical method which would 
permit the quantitative separation and estimation of the minute amount 
of nicotine present in a few ml. of blood from a smoker. By the use of 
several features, novel for nicotine methods, satisfactory techniques have 
been developed for handling 1 to 50 y of nicotine in 10 to 20 ml. volumes 
of blood. 

Apparatus and Reagents 

Distillation unit. An all-glass apparatus was constructed with parts 
connected by ball and socket or standard taper joints lubricated with a 
thin film of silicone grease. The distilling flask was made from a 500 ml. 
Kjeldahl type with a steam inlet tube fused into the neck and was fitted 
with a Corning No. 2020 connecting bulb. 

Spectrophotometer. Beckman, model DU; used as a colorimeter. 

Nicotine standards. Highest purity nicotine (Eastman, No. 1242) was 
made up in distilled water to a concentration of approximately 2 mg. per 
ml. and standardized with silicotungstie acid (5). This stock solution 
was diluted to give the desired concentration for working standards, 
usually 0.5 to 2 y per ml. 

Sodium chloride, c.p. 

Sodium hydroxide, c.p. pellets. 

Trichloroacetic acid. 50 per cent solution (weight by volume). 

* This study was made possible by a grant from the Medical Relations Division 
of William Esty and Company, Inc., New York. 

A preliminary report has been made (1). 
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Potassium acetate. c.p., 5.0 per cent in 95 per cent ethanol. 

B-Naphthylamine. Eastman, No. 174; 1.2 per cent in 95 per cent ethanol, 

Cyanogen bromide. Eastman, No. 919; 10.0 per cent in 95 per cen; 
ethanol. 

Ethanol. U.S. P. grade, redistilled from phosphoric acid and from 
solid sodium hydroxide. 

Activated carbon. Nuchar C (West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
New York). | 


TABLE I 
Effect of Protein Precipitants on Recovery of Nicotine Added to Blood 
40 y of nicotine were added to each 10 ml. of blood. 





Precipitant | Nicotine recovered 
| 7 
ee ee 7.9 
| 7.5 
NID 5s csc dean siud O45 ed eee ha vadeaonse | 19.1 
| 20.0 
ES oss osha awn Ckeaes RON Reka eabaws | 20.4 
| 22.2 
IRIN oe iis cca ceawesvinassbsssaccesace | 36.0 
| 40.9 
EPICRIOFORCOLIG CIC © ..0- osicck ceed cas ccasccescce's esis | 38.6 
39.6 


* Blood plasma used instead of whole blood. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Critical studies have been made on numerous details used in nicotine 
methods. Selected experiments which have a bearing on the new features 
in the method presented here are summarized in the following sections. 

Protein Precipitation—Extensive experience in this laboratory indicated 
that the direct determination of nicotine in blood was not feasible and, 
further, that nicotine must be separated quantitatively from blood protein. 
This requirement is a specific reagent which will precipitate the blood 
proteins and leave the same concentration of nicotine in both liquid and 
solid phases. This would permit analyses on aliquots of the protein-free 
filtrate. A number of protein precipitants were tested with blood or 
plasma containing definite amounts of added nicotine. The results given 
in Table I indicate that nearly 100 per cent of the added nicotine can be 
recovered by using trichloroacetic acid or m-phosphorie acid. Trichloro- 
acetic acid was selected because of convenience in use and the relative 
stability of its solution in comparison to m-phosphoric acid. 
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Distillation—Nicotine distils very slowly under the conditions specified 
in the official method (5) and only a fraction of a 40 y sample appears in 
the first 100 ml. of distillate. By increasing the alkali concentration to 5 
m (20 per cent sodium hydroxide, weight by volume) and keeping the 
solution in the distillation flask saturated with sodium chloride, as sug- 
gested by Bowen and Barthel (6), 1 to 50 y of nicotine is separated quanti- 
tatively in the first 20 ml. of distillate. Nicotine distils quite readily from 
alkaline solutions containing about 10 per cent ethanol, and much better 
recoveries of small samples are obtained than with the conventional steam 
distillation. All the nicotine is present in the first 20 ml. of ethanol- 
water distillate, thus permitting a larger aliquot (3 ml. instead of the usual 
2 ml. of aqueous distillate) to be used in the subsequent colorimetric deter- 
mination. Furthermore, the color is sharper and more stable with the 
ethanol distillates than with the steam distillates. 

Colorimetric E'stimation—Of the several colorimetric procedures recom- 
mended for the estimation of nicotine, the cyanogen bromide-$-naphthyl- 
amine reaction is sufficiently sensitive for the present purpose. Optimum 
conditions for color development with relatively large samples of pure 
nicotine in water solutions have been studied extensively (7, 8) with results 
which were confirmed in this laboratory. However, in the present study 
it was necessary to estimate much smaller quantities of nicotine, 0.05 to 
1.0 y, in the presence of interfering substances from blood. Our best 
results were obtained when the color was developed at 20-25° at about 
pH 9. The total volume was 4 ml. and contained 10 mg. of potassium 
acetate, 6 mg. of 8-naphthylamine, 30 mg. of cyanogen bromide, and 2 ml. 
of ethanol. In this system the color reached a maximum intensity in 6 
to 8 minutes after the reagents were added and faded thereafter. The 
rate of fading in the nicotine standard appeared to be different from that 
of the interfering substances. Consequently, readings were made at the 
time of maximum color intensity. The standard should contain approxi- 
mately the same concentration of nicotine as the chromogenic material 
(blank plus nicotine) present in the unknown. If larger amounts of 
nicotine are used, 2 to 10 y per determination, and the blank material does 
not contribute more than 10 per cent of the total color, satisfactory read- 
ings may be made at 20 to 30 minutes after the reagents are added, as 
recommended by others (7, 8). 

Interfering Substances—Trichloroacetic acid or m-phosphorie acid fil- 
trates from blood of non-smokers contain material which distils in steam 
from alkaline solution and reacts like nicotine with the cyanogen bromide- 
8-naphthylamine reagents. This material, designated the “nicotine 
blank,” and probably a group of compounds, shows a marked increase 
following the ingestion of purine-containing beverages (tea and coffee) and 
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also following a diet high in protein. No increase resulted from a diet of 
fruit juices or from canned tomatoes. We were unable to reduce the blank 
value to zero by an exclusive carbohydrate diet for a 3 day period. 

The blank material is remarkably stable in the presence of a variety of 
chemical reagents. There was no change in its value by (a) refluxing at 
100° for 5 hours with either 10 per cent sodium hydroxide or 10 per cent 
phosphoric acid, (b) vigorous oxidation with hydrogen peroxide, potassium 
permanganate, or bromine water in acid solution at 20—25°, or (c) treatment 
with nitrous acid. Treatment with silver salts in the range pH 0 to 8 
saused an apparent increase in color value; some 30 to 60 per cent of the 
material was precipitated by the silver salts. 

The blank material shows the same solubility in organic solvents as 
does nicotine. It is readily extracted from alkaline aqueous solution by 
petroleum ether, benzene, toluene, ethyl ether, chloroform, ethylene dichlo- 
ride, and carbon tetrachloride. Dilute acid, 0.1 N hydrochloric acid in 
water, removes the blank material from each of these organic solvents. 
Nicotine cannot be separated from the blank material by differential 
extraction with these solvents. 

An attempt was made to differentiate nicotine from blank material by a 
spectrophotometric method. The absorption spectrum was determined 
for the reaction product of nicotine with the cyanogen bromide-$-naphthyl- 
amine reagents. Under the same conditions a concentrate of interfering 
substances prepared from blood of non-smokers was treated with cyanogen 
bromide-8-naphthylamine reagents and its absorption spectrum deter- 
mined. Both spectra, Curves 1 and 2 in Fig. 1, showed a maximum ab- 
sorption near 480 mz, with minor differences at other wave-lengths be- 
tween 420 and 570 mp. From 570 to 1000 mu there was no absorption. 
Below 420 my the spectra of both reaction products were nearly the same 
as that of the reagents (Curves 3, 4, and 5, Fig. 1). Differences between 
nicotine and the blank material are too small to permit the estimation of a 
ratio by reading at two wave-lengths. 

As an indirect approach to the chemical nature of the “nicotine blank,” 
the effect on the method was determined for a number of pure compounds. 
This was done by distilling with reagents plus the particular compound 
being tested and developing the color in the distillate. No effect was 
produced by trigonelline, nicotinic acid, creatine, methylamine, and tetra- 
methylammonium hydroxide. A slight but negligible effect was produced 
by alanine, tyrosine, histidine, lysine, choline, ethanolamine, guanidine, 
and trimethylamine. Serious interference was caused by caffeine, theo- 
bromine, theophylline, and uric acid. Also, serious interference is caused 
by contact with rubber or rubber compounds. 

In a series of adsorption tests it was found that the activated carbon, 
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Nuchar C, removed all the nicotine from aqueous solution but did not re- 
move the blank material. The nicotine was completely removed by Nu- 
char C at all levels from pH 0 to8. This seemed to effect a separation from 
the blank material. No method was found for eluting the nicotine from 
the carbon. Aliquots of filtrates from the blood of non-smokers were 
treated in three different ways to obtain the ‘nicotine blank.” One 
aliquot was distilled directly, a second was treated with Nuchar C in the 
distilling flask before the addition of alkali and salt, and to a third were 
added 40 y of nicotine, or 4 y per ml. of the blood used, treated as the 
second aliquot. These findings, shown in Table II, suggested an indirect 
method for estimating nicotine in the presence of blank material. The 
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Fic. 1. Absorption spectra. Curves 1 and 5 for nicotine treated with cyanogen 


bromide-8-naphthylamine; Curves 2 and 3, same for ‘‘blank material’’ from blood of 


non-smoker; Curve 4 for reagents only. 


total color material (true nicotine plus blank material) could be estimated 
colorimetrically by the cyanogen bromide-8-naphthylamine reaction. The 
solution could then be treated with Nuechar C, redistilled, and the blank 
material determined in the same way. The nicotine content would be 
the difference between the two determinations; 7.e., the amount of material 
adsorbed on the Nuchar C is assumed to be nicotine. 


Procedure and Results 


Lake 30 ml. of oxalated blood with 90 ml. of water and add, with stirring, 
30 ml. of 50 per cent trichloroacetic acid. Stir vigorously for 5 minutes 
with a mechanieal stirrer to produce a finely divided precipitate and filter 
through a dry paper (Whatman No. 1). Pipette 50 ml. of the filtrate into 
the distilling flask, and add 20 gm. of sodium chloride, 10 gm. of sodium 
hydroxide, and 5 ml. of ethanol. Connect the steam generator, which 
should be near the boiling point. Proceed with the distillation, adjusting 
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the Bunsen burner under the distilling flask so that a constant volume jg 
maintained. Collect one 20 ml. fraction and one 15 ml. fraction of the 
distillate (add 5 ml. of ethanol to the second fraction and use as a check 
for the completeness of distillation in the first fraction). Pipette a second 
50 ml. aliquot of the filtrate into another distilling flask (a separate ap- 
paratus is used for all distillations with Nuchar C), add about 0.5 gm. of 


TABLE II 


Effect of Nuchar C on Blank Material in Blood Filtrates from Non-Smokers and on 
Added Nicotine 











na nn ie 
per ml. | > per ml. | y per ml. 
1 0.25 | 0.20 
2 0.19 0.19 
3 0.14 0.14 
4 0.29 0.31 
5 0.20 0.22 
6 0.20 | 0.22 0.25 
7 0.11 0.14 0.11 
8 0.21 0.12 0.15 
9 0.14 | 0.14 0.18 
10 | 0.08 | 0.11 0.11 
TABLE III 
Estimation of Nicotine in Blood from Smokers with Use of Nuchar C 
Subject No. Total color material Blank from Nuchar Nicotine present 
¥ per ml. | ¥ per mi. y per ml. 
1 ; 0.22 | 0.10 0.12 
2 0.28 | 0.04 0.24 
3 0.21 | 0 0.21 
4 0.36 | 0.08 0.28 
5 0.10 0 | 0.10 
6 0.23 | 





0.11 0.12 





Nuchar C, the required amounts of sodium chloride, sodium hydroxide, 
and ethanol, and repeat the distillation as above. If a second aliquot of 
filtrate is not available, that portion of the distillate remaining after the 
color determination may be treated with Nuchar C and redistilled for an 
estimation of blank material. 

To develop the color prepare a reagent blank, a standard, and portions 
of both distillates in dry test-tubes. To separate tubes add 3 ml. of 25 
per cent ethanol, 0.2 to 2.0 y of nicotine in 3 ml. of 25 per cent ethanol, 3 
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ml. of the first distillate, and 3 ml. of the second distillate. Add to each 
tube from micro burettes exactly 0.2 ml. of potassium acetate, 0.5 ml. of 
g-naphthylamine, and 0.3 ml. of cyanogen bromide, mixing after the ad- 
dition of each reagent. Note the time and transfer to clean spectrophotom- 
eter cells. Read at 480 mu 6 to 8 minutes after adding the reagents, 
setting the instrument at 100 per cent transmission with the reagent blank. 
The working temperature should be 20-22° and must not exceed 25°. 
Trustworthy results are obtained only by meticulous attention to details 
of spectrophotometric technique. 

Recovery Experiments—More than 100 control determinations on nicotine 
in quantities of 1 to 50 y added to 10 or 20 ml. of blood gave an average 
recovery of 90 to 95 per cent. With 1 y the accuracy is limited somewhat 
by instrumental errors. With larger amounts, the error appears to be a 
percentage error rather than absolute. 

Nicotine in Smokers’ Blood—The method has been used for the deter- 
mination of nicotine in blood drawn from smokers, with the results shown 
in Table III. Each blood was drawn at the end of an 8 hour period during 
which the subject smoked twenty or more standard brand cigarettes. 
The accuracy of these determinations is limited by the ratio of nicotine 
to the blank value. The nicotine level becomes somewhat uncertain if it 
is less than one-half the blank material. Within these limitations the 
method is suitable for the study of blood nicotine in relation to tobacco use. 


SUMMARY 


A method based on several new features has been developed for estimat- 
ing 1 to 50 y of nicotine in 10 to 20 ml. volumes of blood. This represents 
a 50-fold increase in sensitivity of nicotine methods and makes possible the 
study of blood nicotine in tobacco users. 
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THE APPLICATION OF PEPTIDES CONTAINING 8-ALANINE 
TO THE STUDY OF THE SPECIFICITY OF VARIOUS 
PEPTIDASES* 


By H. THEO HANSON} anv EMIL L. SMITH 


(From the Laboratory for the Study of Hereditary and Metabolic Disorders, and 
the Departments of Medicine and Biological Chemistry, University of Utah 
School of Medicine, Salt Lake City) 


(Received for publication, April 26, 1948) 


Very little is known about the réle of @-alanine in biological processes, 
although it cecurs in pantothenic acid, carnosine, and anserine. Its 
presence in the peptides is of interest since carnosine is the second most 
abundant nitrogenous extractive of muscle. Nevertheless, the function 
of these peptides is unknown, and 6-alanine has not been found in proteins 
(2). In addition, the belief is widely held, on the basis of Abderhalden’s 
studies (3), that peptides containing 8-amino acids are not hydrolyzed by 
proteolytic enzymes. However, the histidine of carnosine is available for 
the growth of animals on a histidine-deficient diet (4). 

The present investigation, the first of a series concerned with the be- 
havior of peptides containing f-alanine, deals with the ability of certain 
peptidases to hydrolyze f-alanine peptides. It was found that leucine 
aminopeptidase does not distinguish between an a- and a 8-amino group 
at the sensitive peptide bond. This situation is also likely to occur with 
other enzymes in which the main specificity is directed towards the amino 
acid moiety possessing the carboxyl group. ‘This is probable with the 
aminopeptidase action of chymotrypsin and the amidase action of trypsin. 
It has recently been found by Schwert et al. (5) that trypsin hydrolyzes 
even ester linkages. 

With enzymes which require a free amino group adjacent to the sensitive 
peptide bond, such as prolidase, glycyl-t-leucine dipeptidase, and glycyl- 
glycine dipeptidase, increasing the Cistance from the free amino group to 
the peptide bond decreases the sensitivity of the substrate quite markelly. 
In most instances, it is possible to give a quantitative statement of this 
effect. 

It is evident that the specificity cf peptidases towards a-amino scids is 

* This investigation was aided by a grant from the United States Public Health 
service. 

A report of a part of tlis work was presented at a meeting of tie American 
Society of Biological Chemists in March, 1948 (1). 

+ Postdoctorate Fellow of the United States Public Health Service 
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not absolute, and 8-alanine-containing peptides can be used to secure in- 
formation regarding enzyme specificity. It is apparent that the hydrolysis 
of compounds of unknown structure by proteolytic enzymes can no longer 
be regarded as proof that the compound contains only a-amino acids. 


Carboxypeptidase 


Carboxypeptidase was prepared from frozen beef pancreas by the method 
of Anson (6), and recrystallized five times as described by Neurath et al, 
(7). The relative sensitivity of the various compounds may be compared 
in terms of their proteolytic coefficients (C) since the hydrolysis follows 
the kinetics of a first order reaction (Table I). The most sensitive known 
substrate for carboxypeptidase, carbobenzoxyglycyl-t-phenylalanine (7, 
8), is hydrolyzed about 800 times as fast as the 6-alanine analogue, carbo- 
benzoxy-§-alanyl-pi-phenylalanine. Likewise, carbobenzoxyglycyl-.-leu- 
cine is split about 1600 times as fast as carbobenzoxy-§-alanyl-L-leucine, 

Carboxypeptidase hydrolyzes a variety of carbobenzoxy (CBZ) pep- 
tides of the accompanying configuration where the dotted line indicate, 


H H 


. 3. 43 


* @ OF 


the point of cleavage. The introduction of a CH, group between N” and 
C” reduces the sensitivity of the substrate from 800 to 1600 times, as 
observed with the phenylalanine and leucine compounds. Although the 
second amino group has not usually been thought to influence the sensitiv- 
ity of acylated peptides, this enzyme must have a strong affinity for N’ 
as well as for N’ and the free COOH group. This is somewhat surprising 
since chloroacetyl-t-phenylalanine is rapidly hydrolyzed by carboxypep- 
tidase (9). It must be concluded that an a substituent of some type (either 
Cl or an N-acylated residue) enhances the sensitivity of the substrate. 

It is evident from the failure to observe splitting of carbobenzoxyglycyl- 
B-alanine that the intercalation of an additional CH: group between N’ 
and C’ reduces the sensitivity of the compound by at least 1000 times as 
compared to the corresponding L-alanine compound, or hydrolysis would 
have been noted at the enzyme concentration which was used. 


Leucine Aminopeptidase 


Highly purified leucine aminopeptidase from hog intestinal mucosa (10) 
rapidly splits t-leucylglycine (LG) and t-leucinamide (LA) with the kinetics 
of a first order reaction. It has now been found that L-leucyl-G-alanine 
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(LBA) is hydrolyzed just as rapidly as the amide and almost as rapidly 
as LG (Table II). The hydrolysis of LBA likewise follows first order 
kinetics and C is constant over a wide range of enzyme concentration. 

The hydrolysis of LBA, like that of LA and LG, is greatly activated by 


TaBLeE I 
Action of Carboxypeptidase on Various Substrates 


Substrates were present as sodium salts at a concentration of 0.05 m except for the 
racemic compound, which was used at 0.1 m. Incubations were carried out at 25°, 
buffered at pH 7.25 + 0.25 with 0.066 m phosphate. C is the proteolytic coefficient 


obtained by dividing the first order velocity constant (K) by the mg. of protein N 
per cc. of reaction mixture. 








| Enzyme | 

















. Hydrol- 
Substrate rane | Time | ysis ci 
iv peed | hrs. ‘er cent 
Carbobenzoxyglycyl-L-phenylalanine 0.107 14 
Carbobenzoxy-8-alanyl-pL-phenylalanine 268 |. <a | 48 0.017 
| 1.25) 59 0.019 
| | 1.75 | 69 | 0.018 
| 2.0 | 738 0.017 
214 | 1.0 | 36 | 0.015 
| 1.75 | 54 0.015 
| 2.25] 66 0.016 
Carbobenzoxyglycyl-u-leucine } 2.1 | 0.75 | 42 2.4 
| | 8 48 2.2 
1.25 | 53 2.1 
| 1.5 60 2.1 
Carbobenzoxy-8-alanyl-L-leucine 536 1.0 10 0.0014 
1.5 | 15 0.0015 
| 2.0 | 18 0.0014 
| 3.0 | 30 | 0.0016 
4.25 | 34 0.0013 
| 22 | 78 
Carbobenzoxyglycyl-t-alanine* 40 | | 0.038 
Carbobenzoxyglycylglycine* 320 0.0024 
Carbobenzoxyglycyl-8-alanine | 320 19 | 0 
Carbobenzoxy-8-alanyl-8-alanine | 320 19 0 
Carbobenzoxy-§-alanylglycine | 320 | 19 | 4 


* Data of Stahmann, Fruton, and Bergmann (8). 


Mn*+, and the activation by Mn* is a time reaction (10). Moreover, 
the finding that the rates of hydrolysis are not additive when both sub- 
strates are present (Cia, 0.54; Crpa, 0.51; Craizpa, 0.62) also indicates 
that only one enzyme is involved; the small increase is probably due to 
the doubling of the substrate concentration. 
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The fact that this enzyme hydrolyzes LA, LBA, LG, and t-leucylglycy]- 
glycine at about the same rate suggests that its specificity is essentially 
that of an amidase, and that it is capable of hydrolyzing many types of 
substituted amides as well as peptides. 

Aqueous extracts of rat muscle contain a leucine aminopeptidase which 
is activated by Mn** and which rapidly hydrolyzes LG (11). This reac- 
tion follows zero order kinetics. LG is split by this extract 3 times as 


Tase II 
Hydrolysis of u-Leucyl-B-alanine by Leucine Aminopeptidase of Hog Intestinal Mucosa 
The purified enzyme was incubated at 40° and pH 8.0 for 3 hours with Mn* 
before addition to the substrate. The hydrolytic tests were performed in veronal 
buffer at pH 8.0. The substrate concentration was 0.05 m except for the experi- 
ment involving two compounds in which each was present at 0.05 m. 


Enzyme | Mn** in 
Substrate concen- | test solu- | Time 
tration tion 


Hy drol- Q C, aver- 
ysis age 





y protein 


N per cc. mole perl.| hrs. | percent 
L-Leucylglycine 1.7} 0.001 0.63 
L-Leucinamide 42 None 0.014 
es 3.4 0.001 | 1.0 21 0.55 
1. 29 0.49 
2.0 39 0.55 
2.5 | 47 | 0.55 
3.0 §2 0.54 
1.0 64 0.56 | 0.54 
L-Leucyl-8-alanine 42 None 0.038 
ss Pot 0.001 0.52 
“ 3.4 0.001 0.50 
as 4.2) 0.001 0.50 
si 8.4 0.001 | 0.75 30 0.51 
1.0 46 0.54 
L265 60 0.52 | 0:52 
L-Leucinamide + .u-leucyl-8-alanine 3.4 0.001 0.62 


fast as is LBA (Table III). The splitting of LBA also follows zero order 
kinetics and is activated by Mnt*. 

Table III also gives the activities of an extract of human uterus (11). 
This preparation apparently contains a leucine aminopeptidase which is 
activated by Mn** and another enzyme which is not so activated but 
which also acts on LG. In the presence of Mn*+, this extract hydro- 
lyzes LG much more rapidly than LA; the second enzyme which acts 
on LG is probably not homospecific with the intestinal leucine amino- 
peptidase (11). 
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The hydrolysis of LG by the uterine preparation proceeds about 8 times 
as fast as the hydrolysis of LBA as judged from the zero order coefficients. 
The splitting of LBA is activated by Mn*. 

If the leucine aminopeptidases of different origin were completely homo- 


TABLE III 


Action of Leucine Aminopeptidase of Rat Muscle and of Human Uterus on u.-Leucyl-B- 
alanine 


The rat muscle extract was a freshly prepared aqueous solution. The uterine 
extract was prepared from an acetone-dried powder of an aqueous extract of the 
tissue. The experiments were performed at 40° in veronal buffer at pH 8.0. C® is 
the zero order velocity constant expressed as per cent hydrolysis per minute per mg. 
of i nN per ce. 





| l | 


| Enzyme ‘ 
Tissue Substrate | Mn*+ | concen- | Time Hydra 


| | co 

| tration | 

| oy im ng a hrs. ‘per cent | 
Rat muscle L-Leucylglycine | 0.001 | 0.30 0.5| 24 | 2.7 
| | 1.0| 43 | 2.4 
1.5 | 64 | 2.4 
2.0] 83 | 2.3 
t-Leucyl-8-alanine | 0.001 | 1.20 0.5; 28 | 0.78 
1.0| 58 | 0.76 
1.5) 82 | 0.76 

3.0 | 96 

L-Leucyl-8-alanine | None 1.20 1.0 20 0.27 
2.0 44 0.31 
3.0 70 0.38 
Human uterus u-Leucylglycine 0.001 | 0.0692; 1.0} 22 5.3 
1.5] 20 | 4:6 
| 41 | 4.9 
5| 52 | 4.9 
0 62 4.9 
L-Leucyl-6-alanine 0.001 | 0.692 31 0.74 


5 | 40 | 0.63 
0} 52 | 0.62 


nN bw ee WH DS 
— 
—) 


Oo} 55 | 0.52 
3.0 | 76 0.60 


specific enzymes, the ratio CygiCrpa should be constant. However, with 
the preparation from hog intestine the ratio is 1.2, with rat muscle 3.1, and 
with human uterus 8.1. This is additional evidence for the presence of a 
second enzyme in uterus which acts on LG and which possesses a specificity 
different from that of the aminopeptidase. 
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Prolidase 


A partially purified preparation of prolidase from hog intestinal mucosa 
(10) hydrolyzes glycyl-L-proline (GP) about 330 times more rapidly than 
§-alanyl-L-proline (BP) (Table IV). The hydrolysis of both compounds 
proceeds with the kinetics of a first order reaction. The splitting of BP is 
activated by Mn*+, and the activation is a time reaction (11). That both 


TaBLeE IV 
Action of Prolidase on B-Alanyl-.-proline 
In each instance, the enzyme was incubated at 40° and pH 8.0 with Mn** for 3 
hours before addition to the test solutions. The tests were performed in veronal 
buffer at pH 8.0 at a final Mn** concentration of 0.001 m. When two compounds were 
used, each was present at 0.05m. C'is the first order proteolytic coefficient. 








. | Enzyme ne Hydrol-| , C, averag 
Preparation | Substrate | concen- | Time : C! X 108 ’ “— 
| | tration | xs | % 108 
} | | 
| "N ae hrs. |Per cent 
Hog intestinal | Glycyl-x-proline | 0.0039 | 360 
Mucosa I 8-Alanyl-i-proline | 1.16 Io Ze | 1 
| ; | 2.25) 37 | 1.3 
| | 6.0 | 6 | 09 | 
| | 8.0 | 75 | ia 4) ee 
Hog intestinal Glycyl--proline 0.0016 | | | | 1020 
Mucosa II Glycyl-t-proline + | 0.0016 | | 450 
8-alanyl-.-proline | | | 
Rabbit muscle Glycyl-.-proline 0.31 1.0 | 44 | 14 
| } 1.6 | 60 | 14 
| 2.0 | 64 | 12 | 13.3 
8-Alanyl-t-proline | 1.84 |19 | 24 | 0.057 | 
| | 25.5 | 29 0.053 | 
| 43 | 52 0.068 | 
148 | 53 | 0.062| 0.062 
Glyeyl-L-proline + | 0.31 0.5 | 12 | 6.1 | 
8-alanyl-L-proline | | 1.0 | 24 6.5 
| 1.5 | 32 | 6.0 | 
2.0 | 44 | 6.8 | 6.4 


compounds appear to be split by the same enzyme is also indicated by 
experiments in which both were present simultaneously but with an enzyme 
concentration which was too low to effect any hydrolysis of BP. Under 
these circumstances, the rate of splitting of GP was reduced by 56 per 
cent. This suggests that the two compounds compete for the same active 
center in the enzyme. 

Prolidase of rabbit muscle is homospecific with the intestinal enzyme 
(11). The homospecificity is further indicated by the fact that GP is 
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hydrolyzed about 210 times faster than BP in experiments with the enzyme 
from muscle. The inhibition in a competition experiment was 52 per cent. 

The great reduction in the rate of hydrolysis by the insertion of a CH, 
group between the free amino group and the sensitive peptide bond indi- 
cates that this distance is quite critical. Nevertheless, BP can combine 
equally well with the enzyme, as is indicated by the 50 per cent inhibition 
which occurs when both compounds are present. These experiments 


TABLE V 
Hydrolysis of Glycyl-u-leucine and B-Alanyl-u-leucine by Uterine Extract 

The extract of human uterus was tested at 40° in the presence of 0.001 m Znt++ 
and 0.1 m phosphate buffer at pH 7.8. The single substrates were present at a 
concentration of 0.05 m. In the mixture, each substrate was used at a concentra- 
tion of 0.05 m. C! is the proteolytic coefficient obtained from the first order ve- 
locity constant, A, and the enzyme concentration, FZ, expressed in mg. of protein 
N per cc. where O = K/E. 














Substrate | J Time | Hydrolysis | Cc 
= ‘nesiitinivarigestcpes ta 
| — bey hrs. per cent | 
Glycyl-z-leucine | 0.0102 10 | 34 | 0.30 
1.5 | 51 | 0.34 
| 2.0 64 | 0.36 
| 2.5 75 | 0.39 
| 3.0 | 80 | 0.38 
g-Alanyl-u-leucine | 0.346 1.5 12 | 0.0018 
| #0 14 | 0.0015 
| 2.5 16 / 0.0014 
| 3.25 22 | 0.0017 
Glycyl-t-leucine + 8-alanyl-t- | 0.0102 | 10 | 2% | 0.23 
leucine 1.5 36 | 0.21 
| 2.0 45 | 0.21 
| 2.5 50 0.20 
3.0 66 0.26 


| 
| 


provide further evidence for the necessity of a free amino group in the 
substrates for this enzyme. It has previously been reported that carbo- 
benzoxyglycyl-L-proline (12) and carbobenzoxyglycylhydroxy-.-proline (10) 
are resistant to hydrolysis. 


Glycyl-L-leucine Dipeptidase 


A dipeptidase which acts on glycyl-.-leucine has recently been described 
(13). The enzyme from human uterus which is activated by Zn*++ hydro- 
lyzes glycyl-L-leucine about 250 times more rapidly than 8-alanyl-L-leucine 
(Table V). The hydrolysis follows the kinetics of a first order reaction. 





1 
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} hy 
hy 


The presence of the 8-alanine peptide inhibits the hydrolysis of glycyl-. 
leucine about 35 per cent, as is indicated by a reduction of C from 0.36 to 
0.22. Under the conditions employed for this test, splitting of 6-alanyl-.. 
leucine would be negligible. This demonstrates that the substrates com. 


. ‘ ai ' ‘ ; in 

pete for the same active center. The situation here is analogous to that f 
; ; I 

already discussed for prolidase. ti 


Glycylglycine Dipeptidase 


The properties of a glycylglycine dipeptidase which is activated by 
Cot* have recently been described (14). It has now been found that fi 
TaBLe VI 
Action of Tissue Extracts on Dipeptides Containing B-Alanine 
The tissue extracts were similar to those described in Table III. The tests were 

performed at 40° in veronal buffer at pH 7.8. 


h 
» Hydrolysis Tr 
Enzyme : . 
Tissue Substrate concen- Time i 
tration No 0.001 m O01 p 
meta] Cot Mn 
" | ea hrs per cent per cent per cent 
Human uterus Glycyl-8-alanine 0.222 24 17 25 12 
8-Alanylglycine 0.346 24 0 1 | 
B-Alanyl-8-alanine 0.346 24 3 2 —| 
Glyeylglycine 0.069 3 10) 94 
Glycyl-pi-alanine 222 15 74 78 87 
Rat muscle Glycyl-8-alanine 0.16 24 9 1] 7 
6-Alanylglycine 0.56 13 2 | 0 
8-Alanyl-8-alanine 0.56 13 0 —] | 
Glycylglycine 0.16 6 19 100 63 


extracts rich in this enzyme do not split §-alanylglycine or 8-alanyl-é- 
alanine (Table VI). It is also evident that glycyl-6-alanine is slowly 
hydrolyzed, and that the reaction may be slightly activated by Cot 

With the uterine preparation, the hydrolysis of glycyl-pt-alanine is 
slightly activated by Mn++ and not by Cot++. It is evident that the 
splitting of glycyl-8-alanine is not due to this enzyme. The fact that 
8-alanyl-G-alanine and f-alanylglycine are not hydrolyzed also indicates 
that the enzyme which acts on glycyl-pL-alanine has no action on these 
3-alanine peptides. 


Tripeptidase Activity of Rat Muscle 
A fresh extract of rat muscle hydrolyzes triglycine very rapidly, and 
acts on glycyl-8-alanylglycine and diglycyl-8-alanine (Table VII). The 
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hydrolysis of 6-alanylglycylglycine was very slow. The aged extract 
hydrolyzes only one peptide bond of triglycine; this is consistent with the 
known lability of the glycylglycine dipeptidase of this tissue (14). 

The loss of activity towards 6-alanylglycylglycine in the aged extract 
indicates that the splitting of this compound is due to an enzyme distinct 
from the one which acts on triglycine. Whether the other three tripep- 
tides are all split by the same enzyme cannot be decided at present. 


2X PERIMENTAL 


The tests were performed in 2.5 ec. volumetric flasks. Hydrolysis was 
followed on 0.2 cc. samples by the titration of liberated carboxyl groups 


TABLE VII 


Action of Rat Muscle Extract on Tripeptides Containing B-Alanine 


A crude filtered aqueous extract of rat muscle was used for these tests within afew 
hours after the animal was killed. The aged extract had been allowed to standin the 
refrigerator for 3 days. The enzyme concentration was 0.60 mg. of protein N per ce. 
in the test solutions. The experiments were performed at 40° in veronal buffer at 
pH 7.8. 


Hydrolysis 


Substrate Time Set nwt 
Fresh extract | Aged extract 
hrs. per cent per cent 
Triglycine 3 77 76 
20 147* 102 
Glycyl-8-alanylglycine 3 47 48 
20 106 100 
Diglycyl-8-alanine 3 16 22 
20 52 56 
8-Alanylglyeylglycine 3 f) 3 
20 19 7 


* Hydrolysis of a single peptide bond is given as 100 per cent. 


(15). The splitting is expressed as 100 per cent for the complete hydrolysis 
of one peptide bond. Except where otherwise noted, the substrate con- 
centration was 0.05 M. 

Rabbit muscle prolidase was prepared from a crude, filtered, aqueous 
extract of fresh muscle. The precipitate obtained by the addition of 2 
volumes of cold acetone to the extract was collected, washed with cold 
acetone, and dried. This powder was extracted with water, and the 
precipitate which formed between 0.4 and 0.6 saturation with ammonium 
sulfate was dialyzed and filtered. 

In addition to the compounds used in the enzymatic studies, the synthe- 
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sis of a number of other derivatives of 8-alanine and of two derivatives of 
L-alanine is described. 


Glycyl-B-alanine 


Carbobenzoxyglycyl-B-alanine—To a solution at 0° of 4 gm. of 8-alanine 
in 20 ce. of 2 mM NaOH, there were added with cooling and shaking an ad- 
ditional 25 cc. of 2m NaOH and an ethereal solution of carbobenzoxyglycy| 
chloride from 12.6 gm. of carbobenzoxyglycine. After standing for | 
hour at room temperature, the ether layer was discarded and the aqueous 
phase was acidified to Congo red with 5m HCl. Yield, 8.5 gm.; rosettes 
of needles. After recrystallization from hot water, the melting point was 
140°. 


CisHizOsN2. Caleulated. C 55.7, H 5.8, N 10.0 
280.3 Found. ** Soe. “58, “* 101 


Chloroacetyl-8-alanine—To 15 gm. of 8-alanine in 42 ec. of 4 m NaOH at 
0°, there were added alternately in portions, with cooling and shaking, 21 
gm. of chloroacetyl chloride in 85 cc. of ether and 65 cc. of 4 mM NaOH. 
After standing for 1 hour at room temperature, with occasional shaking, 
the aqueous solution was acidified. The solvent was evaporated in vacuo, 
and the residue extracted three times with hot acetone. The combined 
acetone solutions were concentrated under reduced pressure until precipi- 
tation began. Crystallization was completed by the addition of chloro- 
form. Yield, 21 gm. The compound was recrystallized from chloroform 
as plates, with a melting point of 95°. This compound has been described 
as an oil (16). 


C;Hs0;NCI (165.6). Calculated, N 8.5; found, N 8.6 


Glycyl-B-alanine—16 gm. of chloroacetyl-6-alanine were allowed to 
stand for 3 days with 80 cc. of concentrated aqueous NH,OH. The com- 
pound crystallized on addition of ethanol after concentration in vacuo. 
The crystals were extracted three times with hot 95 per cent ethanol, and 
recrystallized twice from water-ethanol. Yield, 8.1 gm. of small square 
plates; m.p., 228° (decomposition). Miyamichi (16) gives 233° (decom- 
position); Abderhalden and Reich (3) give 230° (decomposition). 


CsH,00;Nz2. Calculated. C 41.1, H 6.9, N 19.2 
146.1 Found. “41.3, 7.1, “© 19.3 


This compound was also obtained in quantitative yield by hydrogena- 
tion of carbobenzoxyglycyl-S-alanine. 


8-Alanyl-8-alanine 


Carbobenzoxy-8-alanyl-B-alanine—4.3 gm. of B-alanine were coupled as 
described above with the acid chloride from 10 gm. of carbobenzoxy-f- 
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alanine (17). Acidification gave 5.6 gm. of needles. These were recrys- 
tallized from hot water; m.p., 144-145°. 


CysHisOsNe (294.9). Calculated, N 9.52; found, N 9.59 


g-Alanyl-8-alanine—3 gm. of carbobenzoxy-f-alanyl-f-alanine were dis- 
solved in 50 cc. of methanol containing 3 cc. of water and 3 cc. of glacial 
acetic acid. The compound was hydrogenated at atmospheric pressure 
in the presence of palladium black. After filtration, the solution was 
concentrated in vacuo, and the dipeptide crystallized as tiny needles on 
standing with ethanol. Yield, 1.5 gm.; m.p., 212°. 


C.Hi.0;N2 (160.2). Calculated, N 17.49; found, N 17.44 


B-Alanylglycine 


Carbobenzoxy-8-alanylglycine—4 gm. of glycine were coupled with the 
acid chloride from 5 gm. of carbobenzoxy-f-alanine as described above. 
Yield, 6.7 gm. of needles. After recrystallization from hot water, the 
melting point was 146-149°. 

Ci;Hi;0sN2. Calculated. C 55.7, H 5.8, N 10.0 
280.3 Found. ** 56.0, ‘* 5.9, ‘* 10.1 


6-Alanylglycine—4.0 gm. of carbobenzoxy-§-alanylglycine were hydro- 
genated as described above. Yield, 2.0 gm. of prisms on standing with 
ethanol; m.p. 226°. 


CsHi003Ne2 (146.1). Calculated, N 19.19; found, N 19.35 


8-Alanyl-L-leucine 


Carbobenzoxy-G-alanyl-L-leucine—6.5 gm. of L-leucine were coupled with 
the acid chloride from 5 gm. of carbobenzoxy-6-alanine as described above. 
After acidification, the product crystallized as tiny plates. After recrys- 
tallization from hot water, the yield was 7.2 gm.; m.p., 111°. 


Ci7H»O5N2. Calculated. C 60.7, H 7.2, N 8.3 
336.4 Found. ** 60.6, ‘* 7.3, ** 8.6 


6-Alanyl-L-leucine—Hydrogenation of 2.6 gm. of the above compound 
gave 1.4 gm. of needles on standing with ethanol; m.p., 245°. 


Cs3H,30;Ne2 (202.2). Calculated. N 13.9; found, N 14.2 
lals = —31.0° (1.5 % in water) 


L-Leucyl-6-alanine—8 gm. of carbobenzoxy-t-leucine hydrazide were con- 
verted to the azide as previously described (18). The washed and dried 
ether solution of the azide was added to an ethyl acetate solution of 
§-alanine ethyl ester (from 5.5 gm. of the hydrochloride). The mixture 
was allowed to stand overnight. It was then washed with dilute HCl, 
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water, dilute bicarbonate, and water. The solution was dried over Na,SO, 
and concentrated to a thick syrup. The carbobenzoxy dipeptide ester 
was saponified in 59 ec. of methanol by the addition of 20 ec. of 1 m NaOH. 
After 30 minutes at room temperature, the solution was acidified and 
concentrated to dryness. The oily carbobenzoxy dipeptide was hydro- 
genated in the usual manner. The peptide crystallized from 95 per cent 
ethanol; m.p., 214°. The yield was 2.8 gm., or 49 per cent of theory eal- 
culated from the quantity of hydrazide. 


CyH,sO3Ne (202.2). Calculated, N 13.85; found, N 13.87 


la]® = +28.0° (5 % in water) 
pL-Leucyl-6-alanine has been described by Abderhalden and Reich (3), 


8-Alanyl-L-proline 
Carbobenzoxy-8-alanyl-L-proline—5.7 gm. of L-proline were coupled with 
carbobenzoxy-S-alanyl chloride as described above. After acidification, 
the oily product was extracted into ethyl acetate and dried over Na.SQ,. 
7.1 gm. of needles were obtained after cautious addition of dry petro-, 
leum ether; m.p., 91—93°. 


CisH20OsNe (320.3). Calculated, N 8.75; found, N 8.69 


8-Alanyl-L-proline—Hydrogenation of 5 gm. of the above compound 
gave 2.4 gm. of prisms on standing with ethanol; m.p., 211°. 


CsH14O3N>2 (186.2). Caleulated, N 15.05; found, N 14.77 
lal = —93.3° (1.5 % in water) 


Carbobenzoxy-8-alanyl-pL-phenylalanine 


Carbobenzoxy-8-alanyl-pL-phenylalanine Ethyl Ester—To an ethereal so- 
lution of phenylalanine ethyl ester (from 6.4 gm. of the hydrochloride), 
there was added at 0° a 10 per cent excess of carbobenzoxy-8-alanyl chlo- 
ride. This was shaken with a cold saturated aqueous solution of potas- 
sium bicarbonate. Ethyl acetate was added to the reaction mixture to 
dissolve the carbobenzoxy dipeptide ester which crystallized spontaneously. 
After 1 hour at room temperature, the ethyl acetate-ether solution was 
washed and dried in the usual manner. 8.5 gm. of prisms were obtained 
by concentrating the solution in vacuo. After recrystallization from 
ethanol-water, the melting point was 88-89°. 


Co.H2OsN2 (398.5). Calculated, N 7.20; found, N 7.17 


Carbobenzoxy-8-alanyl-pi-phenylalanine—3.4. gm. of the above ester 
were saponified at room temperature in 30 cc. of ethanol and 9.2 cc. of m 
NaOH. After 30 minutes, the solution was acidified to yield 2.3 gm. of 
needles; m.p., 142°. 
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Cao9H220;N2 (370.4). Calculated, N 7.57; found, N 7.62 


B-Alanyl;lycylglycine 


Carbobenzoxy-B-alanylglycylglycine—The chloride obtained from 12 gm. 
of carbobenzoxy-8-alanine was coupled to glycylglycine prepared from 
5.7 gm. of glycine anhydride (19). Yield, 14 gm. The compound was 
recrystallized from methanol, and then from water; m.p., 184-185°. 

CisH1s06N; (337.3). Calculated, N 12.5; found, N 12.8 _ 
8-Alanylglycylglycine—5.4 gm. of the carbobenzoxy tripeptide were 
hydrogenated and worked up in the usual manner. The tripeptide was 
recrystallized from water-ethanol. Yield, 3.1 gm.; m.p., 228° (decom- 
position). 


O7H,304N; (203.2). Calculated, N 20.7; found, N 21.0 


~ 


Glycyl-8-alanylglycine 


Carbobenzoxyglycyl-B-alanylglycine—2.4 gm. of B-alanylglycine were cou- 
pled with 4.1 gm. of carbobenzoxyglycyl chloride. Yield, 4.6 gm. in 
rosettes of small needles. The melting point was 177—180° after recrystal- 
lization from hot water. 


C1sH1gO6N3 (337.3). Calculated, N 12.5; found, N 12.7 


) 


Glycyl-8-alanylglycine—3 gm. of the above compound gave on hydro- 
Yeoyt-p Yegey Ss £ ’ 
genation 1.6 gm. of the tripeptide; m.p., 230° (decomposition). 


C7H,304N3 (203.2). Calculated, N 20.7; found, N 20.9 


Diglycyl-B-alanine 


Carbobenzoxydiglycyl-B-alanine—7.6 gm. of carbobenzoxyglycyl chloride 
were coupled with 4.5 gm. of glyeyl-8-alanine as described above. Yield, 
7.0 gm.; m.p., 187—189°, after recrystallization from hot water. 


C15H1,06N;3 (337.3). Calculated, N 12.5; found, N 12.5 


This compound was also prepared by saponification of the ethyl ester 
described below. Calculated, N 12.5; found, 12.4. 
Carbobenzoxydiglycy!-B-alanine Ethyl Ester—7.5 gm. of carbobenzoxygly- 
cylglycine hydrazide were converted to the crystalline azide (20). The 
azide was coupled in ethyl acetate with 6-alanine ester prepared from 3.1 


' gm. of the hydrochloride. After 36 hours at room temperature, the solu- 


tion was worked up in the usual manner and concentrated in vacuo. Yield, 
3.9 gm.; m.p., 142°, after recrystallization from ethyl acetate-petroleum 
ether, 
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Ci7H2306N3. Calculated. C 55.9, H 6.3, N 11.5 
365.4 Found. “ig, OR,“ i54 


Diglycyl-8-alanine—5.2 gm. of carbobenzoxydiglycyl-6-alanine were hy. 
drogenated as usual. Water was added to dissolve the product before 
the catalyst was filtered off. The tripeptide crystallized on removal of 
the solvent. Yield, 3.0 gm.; m.p., 200° (decomposition). 


C7H1;04N; (203.2). Calculated, N 20.7; found, N 20.8 


Carbobenzoxy-B-alanylglycine Ethyl Ester—The acid chloride from 12 gm, 
of carbobenzoxy-S-alanine was coupled in ethyl acetate with glycine 
ethyl ester (from 14 gm. of the hydrochloride). The solution was allowed 
to stand for several hours, the crystalline ester hydrochloride was filtered 
off, and the filtrate was washed and dried as usual. Evaporation of the 
solvent gave 6.8 gm. of the product; m.p., 95-96°. 


CisH200sN2 (308.2). Calculated, N 9.1; found, N 9.0 


Carbobenzoxy-B-alanylglycinamide—6.5 gm. of the above ester were dis- 
solved in 200 cc. of absolute methanol which had been saturated in the 
cold with NH; gas. After standing for 2 days at room temperature, the 
solution was repeatedly concentrated in vacuo with methanol to yield 48 
gm. of crystals; m.p., 176° after recrystallization from hot water. 


Ci3H1704N;3. Calculated. C 55.9, H 6.1, N 15.1 
279.3 Found. euOe. Oss) kOe 


B-Alanylglycinamide Acetate—3 gm. of the above compound were hydro- 
genated in the usual way. The product was recrystallized from methanol- 
ether. Yield, 1.4 gm.; m.p., 118—120°. 


C,7H;;0.N3 (205.2). Calculated, N 20.5; found, N 20.2 


Carbobenzoxyglycyl-B-alanine Ethyl Ester—An ethereal solution of the 
chloride from 9 gm. of carbobenzoxyglycine was added at 0° to an ethyl 
acetate solution of 8-alanine ester prepared from 4.3 gm. of the hydro- 
chloride. The solution was shaken with dilute bicarbonate for 20 minutes. 
The ethyl acetate-ether layer was worked up in the usual manner. The 
product crystallized in rosettes of needles after standing in ether-petroleum 
ether. Yield, 3.5 gm.; m.p., 63-64°. 


CisH200sN2 (308.2). Calculated, N 9.1; found, N 8.8 
Carbobenzoxyglycyl-8-alaninamide—3.1 gm. of the above ester were am- 
idated as described above. On concentration in vacuo, 2.3 gm. of fine 


needles were obtained. The compound was recrystallized from methanol- 
ether; m.p., 179°. 


Ci3Hi170.N;3 (279.3). Calculated, N 15.1; found, N 15.1 
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Carbobenzoxy-B-alaninamide—11.2 gm. of carbobenzoxy-§-alanine in 
200 cc. of absolute methanol were esterified with dry HCl in the usual 
manner. The partly crystalline carbobenzoxy-8-alanine methyl ester 
was amidated in methanol-ammonia. On concentration in vacuo, 4.3 gm. 
of the compound were obtained. It was recrystallized from ethanol as 
elongated plates; m.p., 164°. 


C,,Hi403Nz2. Calculated. C 59.4, H 6.4, N 12.6 
222.2 Found. ‘* SBi4.. “© 6:5, ** 126 


This compound was made from the acid chloride and NH; by Rapport 
et al. (21), who report a melting point of 163-164°. 

8-Alaninamide Acetate—Hydrogenation of 2.5 gm. of the carbobenzoxy 
compound gave 1.4 gm. of prisms on standing with ether. After recrys- 
tallization from ethanol, the compound melted at 118°. 


CsH120;Ne2 (148.2). Calculated, N 18.9; found, N 19.1 


The corresponding hydrochloride (m.p., 149°) has been described (22). 

t-Alaninamide Hydrochloride—The syrupy ethyl ester hydrochloride 
from 15 gm. of L-alanine was amidated in the usual manner. The slight 
precipitate was discarded and the mother liquor concentrated in vacuo. 
Yield, 14.7 gm. The compound was obtained as fine needles after recrys- 
tallization from methanol-ether; m.p., 196-199°. 


C;H,ON,.CI (124.6). Calculated, N 22.6; found, N 22.4 


The corresponding DL compound (m.p., 170°) has been described (22). 

Benzoyl-u-alaninamide—An aqueous solution of 3.1 gm. of L-alaninamide 
hydrochloride at 0° was treated with 10 gm. of sodium bicarbonate and 7 
gm. of benzoyl chloride. Yield, 4.5 gm. of prisms; m.p., 235-240°, after 
recrystallization from hot water. The pi compound melts at 229-230° 
(22). 


CyoH2O2Ne (192.2). Calculated, N 14.57; found, N 14.57 


SUMMARY 


1. Crystalline pancreatic carboxypeptidase hydrolyzes carbobenzoxy- 
glycylamino acids about 800 to 1600 times faster than it does the corre- 
sponding carbobenzoxy-8-alanylamino acids. 

2. Leucine aminopeptidase of hog intestinal mucosa hydrolyzes L- 
leucyl-G-alanine at almost the same rate as L-leucylglycine, showing the 
aminopeptidase character of this enzyme. The crude aminopeptidase 
preparations of human uterus and rat muscle also hydrolyze t-leucyl-8- 
alanine. Further evidence is given that the uterine extract contains an 


enzyme, in addition to the aminopeptidase, which hydrolyzes t-leucyl- 
glycine. 
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3. The prolidases of hog intestinal mucosa and of rabbit muscle hydrolyze 
glycyl-L-proline about 200 to 300 times more rapidly than 6-alanyl-z- 
proline. Moreover, the hydrolysis of glycyl-t-proline is inhibited about 
50 per cent in the presence of an equimolar concentration of the 8-alanyl 
compound. 

4. The hydrolysis of glycyl-i-leucine by an enzyme from human uterus 
is about 200 times as fast as that of 8-alanyl-L-leucine. 

5. No hydrolysis of 8-alanyl-8-alanine or of 8-alanylglycine and only 
slight hydrolysis of glycyl-3-alanine were detected with preparations of 
human uterus or of rat muscle which are rich in glycylglycine dipeptidase. 

6. An extract of rat muscle hydrolyzed triglycine, glycyl-6-alanylglycine, 
and diglycyl-8-alanine. The action on B-alanylglyeylglycine was very 
slow and was lost on standing under conditions which did not. influence 
the splitting of the other tripeptides. 

7. The synthesis of a number of derivatives and peptides of 3-alanine 
and of t-alanine is described. 
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A RAPID METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION OF CITRIC 
ACID* 


By MURRAY SAFFRAN anp ORVILLE F. DENSTEDT 


(From the Department of Biochemistry, McGill University, Montreal, Canada) 
(Received for publication, June 2, 1948) 


Numerous methods, enzymatic and chemical, have been reported for 
the determination of small amounts of citric acid in biological fluids. Of 


the chemical methods the majority involve the conversion of the citric acid 


to pentabromoacetone, which may be estimated by various gravimetric, 
titrimetric, or colorimetric procedures. The more recent modifications 
(1-3) of the method have simplified it and increased the sensitivity. Even 
in the simplified methods, however, the procedures are laborious. The 
method to be described is an application of the Furth-Herrmann reaction 
(4) and is considerably more rapid and simple to carry out. 

Furth-Herrmann Reaction—The Furth-Herrmann reaction consists sim- 
ply in taking up the deproteinized sample in warm acetic anhydride and 
adding pyridine. Citric acid gives a carmine-red color, aconitic acid 
violet-red, and tartaric acid emerald-green. The reaction must be carried 
out under anhydrous conditions. Gronvall (5), in 1937, used it in a roughly 
quantitative manner for estimating citric acid in the fluids of the eye, the 
water being removed by evaporation. Although the reaction gives satis- 
factory results with simple solutions of citric acid, the color development is 
erratic when the reaction is applied to dried residues of deproteinized serum. 
This difficulty may be overcome by using an excess of acetic anhydride for 
dehydration instead of evaporating the sample to dryness. Under these 
conditions both citric and aconitie acids, on the addition of pyridine, give a 
yellow color which is nearly proportional to the concentration. By careful 
control of conditions the modified method can be used to estimate the 
total of citric and aconitic acids, or aconitic acid alone. Citric acid may be 
obtained by difference. In practice, however, since the amount of aconitic 
acid in animal tissues and fluids is negligible, the method may be used for 
the direct estimation of citric acid. 


* This work was incidental to a larger study on citric acid metabolism which was 
initiated under a grant from the Baxter Laboratories of Canada Limited, Acton, 
Ontario, and was continued during the tenure of a Life Insurance Medical Research 
Student Fellowship by one of us (M.S8.). A preliminary communication was pre- 
sented at the meeting of the Chemical Institute of Canada, Toronto, June 25, 1946. 
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Method 


1 ml. portions of the deproteinized samples, containing 5 per cent tri- 
chloroacetic acid and between 15 and 400 v of citric acid, are pipetted into 
dry colorimeter tubes. Exactly 8 ml. of anhydrous reagent grade acetic 
anhydride are then added from a burette, and the tubes are closed with 
rubber stoppers and are placed for 10 minutes in a constant level water bath 
kept at 60° + 1°. Then exactly 1 ml. of dry reagent grade pyridine is 
added to each tube, and the tubes are restoppered as quickly as possible 
and are placed in the bath for 40 minutes. At the end of the period they 
are transferred to an ice-water bath for 5 minutes. Finally, they are wiped 
dry and the color is read in the Evelyn colorimeter, with Filter 420 or 400, 
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Fig. 1. Typical standard curve. 
Fia. 2. Absorption of the color formed with citric acid measured by the Evelyn 
photoelectric colorimeter with various filters. 


with the 10 ml. aperture. <A blank, starting with 1 ml. of 5 per cent tri- 
chloroacetic acid solution, is carried through the same operations as de- 
scribed and is used to set the colorimeter. 

Standard Curve—As the intensity of the color deviates slightly from 
Beer’s law, it is desirable to include in each run one or two tubes with 
known amounts of citric acid. A standard curve is constructed with | 
ml. portions of citric acid solutions, containing from 15 to 400 y, in 5 per 
cent trichloroacetic acid. A typical standard curve is shown in Fig. 1. 

Choice of Filter—The light transmission with the colored solution and 


various Evelyn filters is illustrated in Fig. 2. Filter 400 gives only slightly 


greater sensitivity than does Filter 420. Absorption tests in the ultraviolet 


with the Beckman quartz spectrophotometer indicate an even greater 


=! 


sensitivity at still shorter wave-lengths. 
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Effect of Temperature—The intensity and stability of the color depend 
on the temperature. Acetic anhydride and the water of the sample react 
during a 10 minute heating at 60° to form acetic acid. When pyridine is 
added, heat is evolved so rapidly that the contents of the tube will boil 
if the temperature is not controlled. Although heat accelerates the de- 
velopment of the color, too high a temperature will cause it to fade rapidly 
after it reaches the maximum. At moderate temperatures the color is 
stable. Fig. 3 illustrates the effect of temperature on the development 
and intensity of the color. While heating at 40° yields the most intense 
color, a maximum is reached only in 2 hours. We have chosen 60° because 
of the more rapid development and excellent stability of the color. 

Interfering Substances—Many organic acids, when used in relatively 
large amounts, yield a yellow color with acetic anhydride and pyridine. 
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Fic. 3. Color development with citric acid at various temperatures. A Lumetron 
colorimeter, with the purple filter, was used to measure the color. 


The small amounts of these substances present in animal tissues and fluids, 
with the exception of urine, however, cause no interference. Urine con- 
tains a chromogen which apparently is not citric acid, since removal of the 
latter by treatment with acid permanganate and potassium bromide, and 
extraction with petroleum ether, does not diminish greatly the yellow color 
formed with acetic anhydride and pyridine. 

No considerable interference in the color reaction is caused by gluta- 
thione, glucose, urea, purified plasma protein, or by succinic, ascorbic, 
oxalic, and malonic acids. Fumaric, pyruvic, and /-malic acids give less 
than 1 per cent of the color produced by an equal amount of citric acid. 
Tartaric, itaconie and isocitric acids yield appreciable colors, but: of these 
only isocitric acid occurs in the animal body. 

Precision of Method—Satisfactory recoveries of added citric acid have 
been obtained from tissue extracts and suspensions (‘Table I), but recoveries 
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from serum are consistently low as 75 to 80 per cent of the theoretical values 


(Table IT). 





Nevertheless, the method can be used satisfactorily with 


g 
x ] 
TABLE I ( 
Recoveries of Citric Acid from Fluid in Manometric Experiments , 
Citrate Citrs t 
Tissue preparation ae nae Pe sore \ 
In sample | Added | Found 
¥ paren micromoles micromoles per cent n 
Rat kidney slices 0.00 1.00 1.06 106 
0.02 1.00 0.99 97 
Pigeon liver homogenate 0.84 2.00 2.96 106 
0.86 2.00 2.96 105 
0.90 2.00 3.20 115 
0.94 2.00 3.08 107 
Rabbit kidney homogenates 0.15 1.00 1.07 92 
0.15 1.00 1.10 95 
0.23 1.00 1.15 92 
0.24 1.00 1.15 9] 
0.04 1.00 0.99 95 
0.03 1.00 1.04 101 
0.04 1.00 1.00 96 
0.03 1.00 1.02 99 
0.33 0.50 0.82 98 
0.31 0.50 0.79 96 i 
0.31 0.50 0.78 94 t 
0.32 0.50 0.79 94 
0.33 0.50 0.83 100 
" | 
Average recovery, 98.9%; mean deviation, 5.3% 
TaB_e II 
Recovery of Citric Acid from Serum 
} 
Citric acid —_ 
Kind of serum Paces 
In sample Added Found 
micromole micromoles micromoles 
Human, lyophilized and recon- 0.04 1.00 0.84 80 I 
stituted 0.04 1.00 0.79 75 c 
0.04 1.00 0.79 75 a 
0.00 1.00 0.77 77 
Rabbit 0.84 1.05 1.64 76 
0.86 1.05 1.68 17 f 
) 0 
. . . a 
blood plasma or serum by multiplying the values by a factor of 1.3. It " 


has been used in our studies on the rate of clearance of injected citric acid r 
0 


from the circulation. 
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Concentration of Trichloroacetic Acid—The low recoveries with serum 
seem to be related to the binding of trichloroacetic acid by the precipitated 
proteins, since the absorption of the blank is affected by the concentration 
of trichloroacetic acid (Fig. 4). This is suggested further by the improved 
recoveries obtained when the serum is diluted with Ringer’s solution prior 
to the precipitation of the proteins (Fig. 5). As the dilution of the serum 
was increased, the recovery improved, and samples containing from 0 to 60 
per cent serum in Ringer’s solution yielded nearly 100 per cent recovery. 
The same results were obtained with 5 and 10 per cent trichloroacetic acid. 
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Fia. 5. Recovery of citric acid from serum-Ringer mixtures 


It may be that the trichloroacetic acid takes part in the formation of the 
color and that the interference is due to the partial removal of trichloro- 
acetic acid by precipitation along with the proteins. 

For general application of the method it is important to adhere to the 
following conditions: (a) always use trichloroacetic acid for the removal 
of proteins; (b) keep the concentration of trichloroacetic acid in the filtrate 
at 5 per cent; and (c) use exactly 1 ml. of the filtrate for the estimation. 
This amount of filtrate should contain between 15 and 400 y¥ of citric acid. 
For example, with rabbit serum, which normally contains from 50 to 100 
of citric acid per ml., one should add 1 ml. of 10 per cent trichloroacetic acid 
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to1 ml. of serum. 1 ml. of the resulting filtrate (5 per cent trichloroacetic 
acid) then will contain 25 to 50 y of citric acid per ml. 


Determination of Aconitic Acid 


By controlling the temperature the method can be used for the estimation 
of aconitic acid, since the latter compound yields a yellow color with acetic 
anhydride and pyridine at 0°, at which temperature citric acid does not 


























TaBLeE III 
Optical Densities of Colors Formed by Tricarborylic Acids at 0° and at 60° 
Tricarboxylic acid 40 min. at 60° | 60 min. at 0° 
oo ESSE gS ear fretted 0.469 0.006 
0.465 0.006 
IVANO=AGONIEIG. .o6 ick bi ds oe deme kc ces 0.459 0.478 
0.472 0.469 
EUAN ERE 0 2th to: Sinn 5 eee 0.435 0.278 
0.426 0.276 
NNN pp hitincude kins ioe datiaee 0.116 0.006 
.500 
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Fic. 6. Development of the color with citric acid and trans-aconitic acids at 60° 


react. Table III ‘ndicates the behavior of several tricarboxylic acids at 
0° and 60°. Only the cis- and trans-aconitie acids give colors within 60 
minutes at 0°, but heating at 60° for 40 minutes yields the same color 
intensity with citric and trans-aconitic acids. czs-Aconitic acid yields 
about 90 per cent of the color intensity and isocitric acid only 25 per cent. 
Fig. 6 illustrates the development of the color with equivalent amounts of 
citric and trans-aconitic acids at 60°. It will be observed that the curves 
intersect (at 40 minutes), thus making possible the simultaneous estimation 
of these two compounds. 
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Method 


The samples are prepared in the same way as for the determination of 
citric acid. 1 ml. of the sample, in 5 per cent trichloroacetic acid, is heated 
for 10 minutes in a stoppered colorimeter tube with 8 ml. of acetic anhy- 
dride at 60°, and the resulting solution is cooled in ice for 5 minutes. 1 ml. 
of cold pyridine then is added, the contents are mixed by shaking gently, 
and the tube is restoppered and replaced into the ice bath. After 60 
minutes the tubes are wiped dry and read immediately in the colorimeter 
against an appropriate blank. 


We wish to acknowledge the assistance of Miss Ann Puxley in verifying 
certain data presented in this paper. 

A sample of the dimethyl ester of isocitric acid lactone was obtained 
through the courtesy of the late Dr. G. W. Pucher. 


SUMMARY 


A rapid method is described for the determination of small amounts of 
citric acid, based on the formation of a yellow color in the presence of tri- 
chloroacetic acid, acetic anhydride, and pyridine. By regulating the tem- 
perature this procedure can be used for determining aconitic acid, since 
only the unsaturated tricarboxylic acid yields the color at 0°. 
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PURIFIED LIVER EXTRACT; CHEMICAL NATURE AS DETER- 
MINED BY PAPER PARTITION CHROMATOGRAPHY 


By GARSON H. TISHKOFF, ALEJANDRO ZAFFARONI, anp HENRY TESLUK 


(From the Departments of Pathology and Biochemistry, School of Medicine and Dentistry, 
The University of Rochester, Rochester, New York) 


(Received for publication, March 16, 1948) 


The biologically active constituents of liver extracts have been the 
subject of a considerable number of investigations aimed at elucidating the 
nature of the unidentified hematopoietic factor or factors. SubbaRow 
et al. (1) have reviewed in detail the studies concerned with the classical 
antipernicious anemia principle present in so called ‘‘purified”’ liver extracts. 

This report presents the results of an investigation of purified liver ex- 
tract containing a high concentration of the antipernicious anemia factor 
by the relatively new technique of two dimensional paper partition chro- 
matography.'? The results indicate the presence of one or more poly- 
peptides of high molecular weight, and this material has been separated 
from the free amino acids of the extract by filter paper partition technique. 
The free amino acids in the extract were identified as well as those liberated 
from the polypeptide material by hydrolysis. No appreciable quantities 
of free folic acid or xanthopterin could be detected. 

The application of the paper partition method to peptide material has 
been demonstrated by several investigators. Thus Consden, Gordon, 
Martin, and Synge (2) have studied the partial hydrolysis products of 
gramicidin S, and Dent (3) has examined the peptides and amino acids 
which occur in biological material such as blood and urine. Dent, Stepka, 
and Steward (4) have extended the method to the peptides and amino 
acids of potato plant extracts, and Mider* has conducted similar studies 
on animal tissue extracts. Goldberg, Gilda, and Tishkoff (5) have em- 


ployed the paper technique in the analysis of salivary nitrogenous con- 
stituents. 


Methods 


The analytical method employed in this work was essentially that of 
Consden, Gordon, and Martin (6) as modified by Dent (3). The two 


1 We are grateful to Eli Lilly and Company for a supply of purified liver extract 
(15 U.S. P. units) and to Dr. J. M. Smith, Jr., of the American Cyanamid Company 
for a gift of xanthopterin and 2-amino-4-hydroxypteridine-6-carboxylic acid. 

* We wish to acknowledge the many suggestions and technical supervision of 
Dr. C. E. Dent of the University College Hospital, London. 

* Mider, G. B., unpublished work. 
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solvents consisted of highly purified phenol and of a mixture of collidine 
(2,4,6-trimethylpyridine) and lutidine (2,4-dimethylpyridine). The jp. 
dividual amino acids were identified by their relative positions on the 
paper square and identity was confirmed by comparison with a referenee 
chromatogram.‘ The relative positions were found to be more reliable thay 
the absolute Ry values. An Ry value is a fraction equivalent to the distance 
a substance has been moved by the solvent divided by the distance of the 
leading edge of the solvent. An estimation of the amino acid concentra. 
tions was made by assigning to the spots numbers ranging from 1 to 10 
according to an arbitrary scale of values of intensity. A value of 1 was 
given to the spot in which the color was just perceptible (about 1 y of amino 
acid) and a value of 10 to those showing an intense purple color. Proline 
and hydroxyproline were not rated, since they give a yellow color with 
ninhydrin. By comparison of the color intensity as well as the spot size 
with hydrolysates of pure proteins, an approximate estimate could be made 
(+30 per cent). All hydrolyses were carried out in sealed tubes at 100° 
with either 6 N HClor7N NH,OH. The excess acid or alkali was removed 
by repeated evaporations in vacuo, and the residue was then redissolved in 
sufficient water to give the original volume. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Fig. 1 shows a diagram of a chromatogram made with 10 microliters of 
the commercial extract without previous hydrolysis. The presence of a 


considerable quantity of free amino acids was definitely established. No | 
unidentifiable spot was observed. Leucine (not distinguishable from 


isoleucine and norleucine), phenylalanine, valine, and tyrosine were the 
principal free amino acids found. Other amino acids were barely detectable 
or entirely absent. It was observed, however, that the absolute R» values 
for the amino acids in phenol were appreciably less than the reported values, 
although the values in collidine-lutidine were normal. This anomaly was 
attributed to the presence of a high molecular weight compound in the 
extract and will be discussed in detail below. 

When the paper chromatogram was held in front of a strong ultraviolet 
light source, an intense yellow-green fluorescent spot was observed in a 
location to the right of the phenylalanine spot. This observation was 
always made before development of the chromatogram with ninhydrin. 
In order to establish the identity of this substance, a number of one di- 
mensional chromatograms were made of several fluorescent compounds 
known to be present in liver. Of the compounds studied, riboflavin was 
the only one which had the same R, values in phenol and collidine-lutidine 


‘ We are indebted to Dr. C. E. Dent for an excellent reference diagram, prior to 
publication, of many naturally occurring amino compounds. 
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as the fluorescent compound present in the liver extract. This was con- 
firmed by the addition of riboflavin to a casein hydrolysate as well as to 
the liver extract; in the latter case, only one fluorescent spot was observed. 

Folic acid was also considered as a possible constituent of the extract. 
Although pure folic acid itself fails to show any appreciable fluorescence, it 
does give a well defined yellow colored spot owing to its intrinsic color. 
Moreover when folic acid is subjected to alkaline hydrolysis, a character- 
istic fluorescent spot appears on the chromatogram with an Ry value in 
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Fic. 1. Diagrams of paper chromatograms made with liver extract. Left, 10 
microliters of liver extract; right, 5 microliters of hydrolyzed liver extract. The 
sample was placed at the upper left corner. The dotted lines indicate weak spots. 
The numbers represent relative color strength. Cystine (or cysteine) appears after 
conversion to cysteic acid by hydrogen peroxide. A phenylalanine, B tyrosine, 
C leucine, D valine, 2 methionine sulfone, F cysteic acid, G proline, H histidine, 
I hydroxyproline, J alanine, K threonine, L serine, M arginine, N lysine, O glycine, 
P glutamic acid, Q aspartic acid, RJB riboflavin. 
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phenol of 0.43 and in collidine-lutidine of 0.24. This fluorescent compound 
has the same R, values as a pure sample of 2-amino-4-hydroxypteridine-6- 
carboxylic acid.1. Since no such spot was observed with liver extract 
hydrolyzed by alkali, we have concluded that folic acid (or its conjugate) 
was not present in the original extract in any appreciable amounts. These 
results agree with those of several other investigators who also could not 
detect folic acid in liver extract (7, 8). 

It was found that xanthopterin yields a characteristic fluorescent spot on 
the chromatogram with an Ry value in phenol of 0.67 and in collidine- 
lutidine of 0.34. Since no such spot was obtained from the unhydrolyzed 
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liver extract, we have also concluded that xanthopterin is not present in 
the original extract. 

When liver extract is subjected to acid hydrolysis, a large increase was 
observed in the intensities of the spots on the ninhydrin-developed chro- 
matogram owing to the amino acids mentioned above (with the exception 
of tyrosine), and, in addition, spots appeared, owing to large relative quan- 
tities of glycine, glutamic acid, aspartic acid, serine, threonine, alanine, 
arginine, lysine, proline, and hydroxyproline. Methionine and cysteine 
were likewise shown to be present by converting them respectively to 
methionine sulfone and cysteic acid by treatment of the hydrolysate with 
30 per cent hydrogen peroxide. Tryptophan is completely destroyed by 
acid hydrolysis and hence is not observed on the chromatogram of the 
acid hydrolysate. However, after alkaline hydrolysis a tryptophan spot 
was observed. A chromatogram made with 5 microliters of the undiluted 
acid-hydrolyzed extract is shown in Fig. 1. All amino acids had normal 
Ry values in both solvents. Since a large number of amino acids appeared 
after hydrolysis, one or more substances of polypeptide nature must have 
been present in the original extract. The presence of at least one com- 
pound (presumably polypeptide) of reasonably high molecular weight is 
also indicated by the observed retardation of the free amino acids in the 
phenol direction when a chromatogram was made with the unhydrolyzed 
extract, as previously mentioned. The retardation of amino acids by high 
molecular weight constituents such as proteins and large polypeptides has 
been commonly observed by Dent in this laboratory as well as during 
our own studies. It may be pointed out that after hydrolysis of the extract 
no retardation effects were observed. This retardation occurs only in the 
first solvent used, since the amino acids, once freed of the interfering sub- 
stance by use of the first solvent, will move normally in the second solvent. 
The peptides which are present do not give a positive ninhydrin test, since 
they do not appear on the developed chromatogram; hence, only a small 
proportion of free amino groups can be present in the molecules. Never- 
theless, lysine, which is a diamino acid, appeared in the chromatogram after 
hydrolysis. 


Fractionation of Liver Extract 


Our attention became directed toward the possibility of isolating such a 
polypeptide substance. For this purpose, a fractionation of the un- 
hydrolyzed liver extract was accomplished by paper chromatography by 
the method of Dent (3). Twenty samples of 10 microliters each of extract 
were placed near one edge of the paper square. After running the paper 
in the collidine-lutidine mixture, a strip was cut from the lateral edge and 
developed with ninhydrin as a single one dimensional chromatogram. 
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With this strip as a reference guide, the remainder of the sheet was divided 
arbitrarily into eight strips parallel to the edge on which the samples were 
originally placed. Thus every strip contained nineteen samples and had 
an approximate R, range of 0.1. The strips were then placed in a water 
trough and the individual fractions were washed off, evaporated to dryness, 
hydrolyzed, and diluted to 190 microliters. A two dimensional chromato- 
gram of each of the hydrolysates of the fractions was then made. Since 
identity of the free amino acids present in the fraction of each Rp range 
before hydrolysis was known, a good approximation of the amino acid com- 
position of the peptide substance present in the fraction of the same Rr 
range could be obtained. 

Of the fractions studied, only Fractions 5 through 7 showed any appre- 
ciable amino acids liberated on hydrolysis. It follows that the peptide 


TABLE I 
Relative Concentration of Amino Acids Present in Fraction 6 
Rp value 0.25 to 0.35. 


High Medium Low 


Leucine (10) Arginine (4) Histidine (1) 
Glycine (10) Lysine (4) Cysteine (2) 
Alanine (10) Glutamic (6) Methionine (2) 
Aspartic (10) Serine (6) 

Valine (8) Phenylalanine (3) 

Proline * Threonine (3) 


| Hydroxyproline 


The numbers following the amino acid indicate the relative amount of the amino 
acid in the peptide. 


substance possessed an absolute Ry range in the collidine-lutidine mixture 
of 0.25 to 0.60. Since every fraction showed the same relative amounts of 
amino acids liberated as closely as could be estimated, it is probable that 
only a single polypeptide was present, although further studies are needed 
to verify this. Table 1 summarizes the amino acids liberated in Fraction 5,. 
which was considered to be the fraction least contaminated with free 
amino acids and probably most indicative of the polypeptide composition. 


DISCUSSION 
Previous attempts to identify the antipernicious anemia principle have 
associated the activity of extracts with a high molecular weight polypeptide 
(1). Furthermore the free amino acids and riboflavin which oceur in the 
extract are known to be inactive. It is also of interest that of the amino 
acids given in Table I many are found among the principal amino acids 
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reported in the best preparation of the active principle by Dakin ang 
West (1). In particular, glycine, leucine, aspartic acid, proline, hydroxy. 
proline, and arginine were noted. It is highly probable that we have 
been concerned with one and the same peptide. The possible similarity 
between this peptide substance and the polypeptide growth factor in liver 
described by Woolley (strepogenin) remains to be ascertained. 


SUMMARY 


Studies by paper chromatography of a highly active commercial prepa- 
ration of the antipernicious anemia factor have shown (1) the presence of a 
material (or materials) of peptide nature, (2) the presence of some free 
amino acids, and (3) the presence of riboflavin. Folic acid and xanthop- 
terin were not found in the extract. By use of the paper chromatography 
technique, the material (or materials) of peptide nature, which presumably 
is the active constituent, was separated from the free amino acids, and 
the amino acids obtained by hydrolysis of the peptide material were then 
identified by the paper chromatography technique. 
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THIOURACIL AND THE CONVERSION OF CAROTENE TO 
VITAMIN A IN THE RAT* 


By BARBARA KELLEY ann HARRY G. DAY 
(From the Department of Chemistry, Indiana University, Bloomington) 


(Received for publication, June 7, 1948) 


Several observations have indicated that the conversion of carotene to 
vitamin A is impaired by a hypothyroid state (1). However, the results of 
recent studies on the problem are not in agreement (2-6). Determinations of 
vitamin A in the tissues have been made in only two of the investigations 
(5,6). According to Wiese ei al. (5), thiouracil does not affect the conver- 
sion of carotene to vitamin A as indicated by the level of vitamin A in the liver 
following the administration of carotene to thiouracil-fed rats on a vitamin 
A-low diet. Johnson and Baumann (6) found that less vitamin A is 
formed from carotene when the thyroid activity is impaired with thiouracil 
in the drinking water or with thiourea in the food. 

We were investigating this problem when the recent papers appeared. 
Because our results seemed to confirm the findings of Johnson and Baumann 
(6), that aspect of the study was discontinued. However, the summarized 
findings are reported here owing to the importance of the problem and the 
lack of agreement in the literature. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Young rats were given a vitamin A-deficient diet composed of vitamin 
A-free casein 18, glucose 58, salts 4 (7), brewers’ yeast 8, irradiated yeast 2, 
and hydrogenated cottonseed oil (Crisco) 10. After 25 to 30 days the 
diet was altered to contain 0.5 per cent of 2-thiouracil. The animals were 
continued on this regimen until growth was impaired and a small percentage 
had xerophthalmia. At this time they were divided as equally as possible 
according to litter, weight, sex, and incidence of xerophthalmia. One group 
in each series remained on the diet containing thiouracil. The other group 
in each series was given the same diet except that the thiouracil was re- 
placed by 0.6 per cent thyroid “globulin,” a thyroid concentrate containing 
0.79 per cent iodine. It was determined by preliminary experiments that 
the thyroid preparation was capable of slightly decreasing the growth rate 
of rats when fed at a level of 0.6 percent. Also, the thiouracil was sufficient 


* Aided by a grant from Standard Brands Incorporated, and by the Research 
Funds of the Graduate School of Indiana University. 
1 Furnished by The Maltine Company, through the courtesy of Dr. R. L. Kroe. 
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to produce hyperplasia of the thyroid. Subsequently both groups in each 
series were given 6-carotene (90 per cent 8- and 10 per cent a-carotene) 
in wheat germ oil,? as a single dose in two series and in divided doses in 
two other series. 12 hours after the last dose of carotene the animals were 
sacrificed. The livers and, in one series, the kidneys were analyzed for 
vitamin A. 

The tissue samples were homogenized with a Waring blendor with ap- 
proximately 5 ml. of water per gm. of tissue. ‘The subsequent saponifica- 
tion of the tissues is facilitated by this treatment. The homogenates 
were saponified at 50° with an equal volume of 15 per cent alcoholic potas- 


TABLE I 
Effect of Feeding Thiouracil and Thyroid “Globulin” on Content of Vitamin A in 
Liver of Vitamin A-Depleted Rats following Supplementation with B-Carotene 














: ‘Days ofl Ry | Vitamin A 
Series | Ng) thio. | Dare,ctl otal gon caro 
NO. | rats Pace: feeding! fed Paw _— aes — 
| | | | ments | Total P| P 
Y | hrs. Y 7 per gm. 
I| 5| 33 0 | 2,000 12 107+ 6.9* 14.0 + 1.9* 
3 | 25 | 8 | 2,000) 12 | 170 + 17.6 0.045 21.3 + 3.6 | 0.06 
Ir} 5! 40 | O | 3,000 12 | 249 + 10.6 | 71.4 + 4.7 
| 5} 31 | 9 | 3,000) 12 | 360+ 24.9  <0.01 | 93.04 5.8 | 0.04 
Il | 7| 29 0 350; 84 7+ 4.4 14.0 + 1.5 
7\ 2 6 350/ 84 | 8+ 7.3 0.30 | 16.1 + 1.7 | 0.40 
IV | 3| 40 0 10,000 972 , 165 + 12.5 30.8 + 2.8 
3' 0 40 10,000 972 |155+20.6 >0.5 (20945.1 0.32 


* The standard error of the mean. P was calculated by the method of Snedecor 


(9). 


sium hydroxide. The saponified mixtures were extracted with five 50 ml. 
portions of freshly distilled diethyl ether. The extracts were washed with 


water and dried over anhydrous potassium carbonate. The water-free » 


samples were then evaporated to dryness and the residues taken up in 
chloroform. Vitamin A was determined on the chloroform solutions by 
the colorimetric method of Sobel and Werbin (8). 

The principal results are summarized in Table I. In animals given a 
single dose of carotene (Series I and IT) the total amount of vitamin A in 
the liver, as well as the concentration, was definitely lower in those given 
the thiouracil without the thyroid preparation. In Series I, given 2000 
y of carotene, the probability was only 0.045 that chance factors could 


? Furnished by the VioBin Corporation, through the courtesy of Mr. Ezra Levin. 
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account for the difference in total vitamin A. Thus the difference must be 
regarded as significant. Series II, given 3000 ¥ of carotene, showed an even 
greater difference between rats continued on the thiouracil and those 
changed to the thyroid substance 9 days before administering the carotene. 
In this case, as would be expected, the concentration of the vitamin, as 
well as the total amount, was higher than in Series I. With regard to 
the total amount of vitamin A, the probability was less than 0.01 that the 
difference was fortuitous. There was a probability of only 0.040 that 
chance accounted for the difference in concentration. The livers of the 
thiouracil-fed rats had 71.4 + 4.7 y of vitamin A per gm. and those given 
the thyroid substance had 93.0 + 5.8 y per gm. 

Such large differences were not found in the livers of rats given only 350 
7 of carotene over a period of 3 days (Series III). The livers of those re- 
ceiving thiouracil had 14.0 + 1.5 y per gm., whereas those fed the thyroid 
substance had 16.1 + 1.7 y per gm. Although this indicates that the 
former animals were able to utilize less of the carotene, the difference may 
not be significant, as shown by a. probability value of 0.40. In addition, 
Series [V, given 10,000 y of carotene per rat over a period of 40 days, ap- 
peared to show as much vitamin A in the livers of those given thiouracil as 
in those fed the thyroid substance. In this series the carotene supple- 
ments were started at the same time the thiouracil and thyroid preparation 
were added to the diet. 

The kidneys of the rats of Series III were analyzed for vitamin A.  Al- 
though the results are not recorded in Table I, it suffices to state that the 
thiouracil-fed animals had 4.2 + 0.8 y per gm. as compared with 6.1 + 
1.7 y per gm. for those given the thyroid concentrate. This apparent dif- 
ference, although not statistically significant (P = 0.36), is of the same 
magnitude as that found in the liver vitamin A, of these animals. 


DISCUSSION 


Because the experimental procedures used in this investigation differed 
considerably from those of Johnson and Baumann (6), it is particularly sig- 
nificant that the results from the two studies are in substantial agreement. 
Thus, in spite of contrary evidence based on the results from eight rats 
given thiouracil and six rats which served as controls (5), the conclusion — 
seems to be warranted that the thyroid does affect the conversion of caro- 
tene to vitamin A. 

Since thiouracil feeding has been found to retard the rate of depletion of 
the hepatic stores of vitamin A (10), it is necessary to recognize that the 
amount of vitamin A found in the tissues may be the resultant of two op- 
posite effects of the thiouracil: (a) the impairment of carotene conversion to 
vitamin A and (b) the retention of vitamin A in the liver once it is deposited 
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there. 


the carotene. 


to vitamin A. 


data presented here. 


SUMMARY 


2-Thiouracil impairs the conversion of carotene to vitamin A, as indi- 
cated by the content of vitamin A in the livers of vitamin A-deficient rats 


given 8-carotene. 
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On this basis the thiouracil-fed animals analyzed a short time after 
receiving a carotene supplement would be expected to have less vitamin A 
in the tissues than controls given a thyroid preparation. 
hand, animals given thiouracil for many days after beginning the carotene 
supplements might be expected to retain more of the vitamin A formed from 
The amount might be great enough to equal or possibly to 
exceed the difference due to the impairment in the conversion of carotene 
This interpretation appears to be in agreement with the 


On the other 











a-AMINO-8 ,B-DIMETHYL-y-HYDROXYBUTYRIC ACID; A 
PRECURSOR OF PANTOIC ACID* 


By W. W. ACKERMANN anv WILLIAM SHIVE 


(From the Biochemical Institute and the Department of Chemistry, The University of 
Texas, and the Clayton Foundation for Research, Austin) 


(Received for publication, March 22, 1948) 


Ivanovics (1, 2) demonstrated that the toxicity of salicylic acid for 
Escherichia coli was concerned with pantothenic acid, probably in the pro- 
duction of pantoic acid or its conversion to pantothenic acid. Protein 
hydrolysates or mixtures of amino acids were effective in preventing the 
toxicity of the inhibitor. Under proper conditions, valine was found to 
exert a pronounced effect; however, other amino acids were also effective 
in preventing the toxicity. Kuhn and Wieland (3) reported the synthesis 
of pantoie acid from the keto acid corresponding to valine and suggested 
that the biosynthesis may proceed by a similar mechanism through a-keto- 
8 ,6-dimethyl-y-hydroxybutyric acid which was reduced by yeast to pantoic 
acid. 

In the present investigation, DL-a-amino-§ ,8-dimethyl-y-hydroxy! 
butyric acid, for which we suggest the name pantonine in order to stress its 
relationship to pantoic acid, was synthesized and found to be just as effec- 
tive as pantoic acid in preventing the toxic action of salicylic acid for 
Escherichia coli. Wowever, it was inactive in replacing pantoic acid in 
promoting the growth of Acetobacter suboxydans, which requires panto- 
thenic acid or pantoic acid for growth. These and related experiments 
described below indicate the possibility that a-amino-,é-dimethyl-y- 
hydroxybutyric acid may be a precursor of pantoic acid. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


DL-a-A mino-8 ,8-dimethyl-y-hydroxybutyric Acid  (pL-Pantonine)— 
a,a-Dimethyl-8-hydroxypropionaldehyde (10 gm.), prepared from iso- 
butyraldehyde and 40 per cent formaldehyde solution (4), was dissolved in 
15 ec. of a cold saturated solution of ammonia in methanol. After 30 
minutes, 6.5 gm. of sodium cyanide and 8 gm. of ammonium chloride in 
36 cc. of water were added to the methanol solution. ‘The reaction mixture 
was allowed to stand 18 hours at room temperature. ‘The mixture was then 
extracted with four successive 50 ce. portions of ether. The ether extracts 
were combined, evaporated to 100 cc., and extracted with dilute hydro- 


* From part of a thesis submitted by W. W. Ackermann to The University of Texas 
in partial fulfilment of the requirements of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
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chloric acid. The acid extract was refluxed several hours and evaporated 
to dryness in vacuo. The residue was twice treated with acetone and 
filtered. The combined filtrates were evaporated to dryness under reduced 
pressure, and chloride ion was removed by the successive use of lead 
oxide and silver carbonate in aqueous suspension. The filtrate was treated 
with hydrogen sulfide, filtered, and evaporated to dryness to obtain 1 gm. 
of the free acid, melting at 244° after recrystallization from aqueous alcohol. 


Analysis—C.H,30;N. Calculated, N 9.52; found, N 9.54 


Testing Methods—The method of testing with Escherichia coli has been 
previously described (5). The medium was modified by the omission of 
casein digested with trypsin, and the organism was carried on the salts- 
glucose medium without the aspartic acid supplement. 

The medium used in tests with Acetobacter suboxydans has been described 
by Sarett and Cheldelin (6) as a medium for pantoic acid assay. 


Results 


The relative effect of pL-a-amino-f ,6-dimethyl-y-hydroxybutyric acid 
and pi-valine in preventing the toxicity of salicylic acid is shown in Table 
I. In the presence of 500 y per 10 cc. of pL-valine, approximately 10 times 
as much salicylic acid is required for complete inhibition of growth as in 
its absence. The effect of DL-a-amino-8,8-dimethyl-y-hydroxybutyric 
acid at the same concentration as valine was even more pronounced, in 
that the salicylic acid concentration had to be increased approximately 
100-fold in order to inhibit growth completely. 

As indicated in Table II, the relative activities of DL-a-amino-f ,6- 
dimethyl-y-hydroxybutyric acid and pL-pantoic acid in preventing the 
toxicity of 2 mg. of salicylic acid for E’'scherichia coli are approximately the 
same. In separate experiments, a-amino-8 ,8-dimethyl-y-hydroxybutyriec 
acid and pantoic acid at various concentrations were found to be practically 
identical in their ability to prevent the toxie action of increasing concen- 
trations of salicylic acid. Of the known naturally occurring amino acids, 
leucine, isoleucine, and valine were the most effective in preventing the 
toxicity of salicylic acid; however, these amino acids, singly or as a mixture, 
did not prevent the toxicity of relatively high concentrations of salicylic 
acid which were prevented by pantoic acid or a-amino-f ,8-dimethyl-y- 
hydroxybutyric acid. 

pL-a-Amino-8 ,8-dimethyl-y-hydroxybutyric acid was found to be inac- 
tive in replacing the growth-promoting properties of pantoic acid or panto- 
thenic acid for Acetobacter suboxydans. At concentrations up to 100 
per 10 ce. of pL-a-amino-8 ,8-dimethyl-y-hydroxybutyric acid, there was no 
response above the blank readings (7.0) obtained when the organism was 
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incubated for 3 days at 30° in the absence of pantothenic acid or pantoic 
acid. By contrast, a galvanometer reading of 78.0 was obtained when 
0.5 y of pL-pantoic acid per 10 cc. was present. 


TABLE I 
Relative Effect of a-Amino-8 ,B-dimethyl-y-hydrozybutyric Acid and Valine on Toxicity 
of Salicylic Acid 
Test organism, Escherichia coli, incubated 16 hours at 37°. 


ee a 





Galvanometer readings* 





Salicylic acid Reversing agent, 500 y per 10 cc, 





e 





None Psiydrombutyric acid” | = i-Valine 
> ¥ per 10 cc. | 
0 | 52.8 52.0 52.2 
30 52.3 52.5 52.2 
100 3.3 49.2 49.0 
300 2.0 48.2 48.5 
1,000 45.5 5.0 
3,000 31.0 2.0 
10,000 3.0 





* A measure of culture turbidity; distilled water reads 0, an opaque object 100 





TaB_e II 
Relative Effect of Pantoic Acid and a-Amino-8,B-dimethyl-y-hydroxybutyric Acid on 
Toxicity of Salicylic Acid 
Test organism, Escherichia coli, incubated 16 hours at37°. 
Galvanometer readings 
Reversing agent* —— snleeccieieseceennneasinir na — 





pi-Pantoic acid wtyanetbeunc sd” 
y per 10 cc. 

0 2.0 2.0 
50 3.0 4.5 
100 10.5 10.0 
200 18.8 19.5 
400 36.0 36.5 
800 44.0 47.0 
1000 46.8 49.0 


* In the presence of 2 mg. of salicylic acid per 10 cc. 


Conversion of a-Amino-8 ,B-dimethyl-y-hydroxybulyric Acid to Pantoic 
Acid—In separate experiments, DL-a-amino-8 ,8-dimethyl-y-hydroxybuty- 
ric acid was treated with nitrous acid at pH 4. The excess nitrous acid 
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was destroyed, and the reaction mixture assayed for pantoic acid with 
Acetobacter suboxydans. The product derived from 0.5 y of the amino acid 
added to 10 ce. of medium was sufficient to give almost maximum response 
by the organism, indicating that a good conversion of the amino acid to 
pantoic acid was obtained. This served as a possible basis for an assay for 
DL-a-amino-6 ,8-dimethyl-y-hydroxybutyric acid in natural extracts. How- 
ever, only slight activity was obtained when a number of natural extracts 
were treated in this manner. The possibility that one of the optically ac- 
tive forms of a-amino-8 ,6-dimethyl-y-hydroxybutyrie acid on treatment 
with nitrous acid may give rise only to the biologically inactive form of 
pantoic acid requires further investigation before the presence or absence 
of pantonine in natural extracts can be determined by this method. Fur- 
ther investigation of the possible natural occurrence of this amino acid is 
in progress both with the above method and with paper chromotography. 


DISCUSSION 


Since a-amino-8,$-dimethyl-y-hydroxybutyric acid (pantonine) was 
as effective as pantoic acid in preventing the toxic action of salicylic acid 
for Escherichia colt, the conversion of this amino acid to pantoic acid appears 
to take place in this organism which synthesizes pantoic acid from glucose 
as a source of carbon. On the other hand, Acetobacter suboxydans, which 
‘annot synthesize pantoic acid from any known source of carbon, also 
cannot utilize a-amino- ,6-dimethyl-y-hydroxybutyrie acid in place of 
pantoic acid. These results suggest the possibility that a-amino-@ ,6- 
dimethyl-y-hydroxybutyric acid may be a normal precursor of pantoic acid. 


SUMMARY 


pL-a-Amin9-2 ,8-dimethyl-y hydroxybutyric acid (pantonine) has been 
synthesized and found to be as effective as pL-pantoic acid in preventing 
the toxicity of salicylic acid for Escherichia coli, but was inactive in replac- 
ing the pantoic acid or pantothenic acid requirement of Acetobacter sub- 
oxydans. ‘These results suggest the possibility that this amino acid may be 
the normal precursor of pantoic acid in the biological synthesis of panto- 
thenic acid. 
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ON THE ABSORPTION OF PHOSPHOLIPIDES* 


By CAMILLO ARTOM anp MARJORIE A. SWANSON 


(From the Department of Biochemistry, Bowman Gray School of Medicine, Wake 
Forest College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina) 


(Received for publication, March 4, 1948) 


It is generally assumed that phospholipides are hydrolyzed in the gastro- 
intestinal tract and absorbed in the form of their constituent parts. In- 
deed, enzymes capable of splitting phospholipides have been found in many 
tissues, including intestinal mucosa, pancreas, and pancreatic juice. The 
earlier findings have been reviewed by Belfanti, Contardi, and Ercoli (2), 
and additional evidence on this point was reported subsequently (3-5). 
Very recently Le Breton and Pantaléon (6) have conclusively shown that the 
pancreatic juice of the dog liberates both fatty acid radicals from mixtures 
of lecithins and cephalins, and that the enzyme responsible for this action is 
probably different from the lipase which hydrolyzes neutral fats. 

On the other hand, several authors have found more or less significant 
increases in the lipide phosphorus of the lymph (Slowtyoff (7), Eckstein 
(8)) or blood (Eichholtz (9)) during the absorption of a large dose of lecithin. 
Since similar changes have been described after feeding neutral fat and since 
a possible réle of phospholipides as an intermediary stage in the absorption 
of fatty acids has been postulated, the interpretation of these findings is 
rather uncertain. However, after prolonged feeding of phospholipides, in- 
creases have been found in the phospholipide content of various tissues 
(Rewald (10), Serijski (11), Heinlein (12)). The increases do not occur 
when the bile is excluded from the intestine, in which condition an impair- 
ment in the absorption of phospholipides can be demonstrated (Heinlein 
(12)). It seems, therefore, that one cannot dismiss the possibility of a di- 
rect absorption of intact phospholipides, a possibility which is also suggested 
by the ease with which these compounds are emulsified in water. 

We thought that the use of radioactive phosphorus as a tracer offered a 
good opportunity to investigate this question. Labeled phospholipides 


* Aided by a grant from the John and Mary R. Markle Foundation. The radio- 
active phosphorus used in the experiments was supplied by the Clinton Laboratories, 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, on allocation from the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. A preliminary report was presented before the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Biological Chemists, Atlantic City, March, 1948 (1). 

1 The problem may have also a certain practical interest, since, as pointed out by 
Bloor (13), phospholipides constitute about 3 per cent of hen’s eggs and the use of 
phospholipides from soy beans and other sources for the preparation of commercial 
food products is markedly increasing. 
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were fed to rats and a study was made of the distribution of the isotope be- 
tween the lipides and other phosphorus-containing fractions in the plasma 
and liver. The liver was included because it is believed that the synthesis 
of plasma phospholipide occurs mainly in the liver (14-16), and also because 
it has been shown that, when isotopic phospholipides in the form of fine 
emulsions (17, 15) or contained in the plasma of a donor (18-20) are intro. 
duced in the circulation, a large proportion is taken up by the liver. In the 
present investigation the results of the experiments in which labeled lipides 
were administered have been compared with those of control experiments in 
which the isotope was fed as inorganic phosphate or as glycerophosphate 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Preparation of Materials Fed—The labeled phospholipides were obtained 
from the livers of animals (one rabbit or several rats) injected with large 
doses of P® as NasHPO,;. After 8 hours they were killed, the livers ex- 
tracted with hot alcohol, the solvent removed under reduced pressure, and 
the residue taken up in chloroform. The chloroform solution was filtered 
through asbestos and concentrated to a small volume. The phospholipides 
were then precipitated with acetone and MgCl, and the precipitation was 
repeated twice. The precipitated phospholipides were further purified by 
a technique essentially similar to that described by MacLean (21), as 
adapted to animal tissues by Le Breton (22).2. The emulsions fed to the 
rats were prepared by pouring the ether solution of the purified phospho- 
lipides over a very dilute aqueous solution of sodium glycocholate and 
evaporating the ether with a stream of air. Three lots of such emulsions 
(designated Emulsions L-1, L-2, and L-3) were employed in the various 
experiments. They had the following characteristics: Emulsion L-1 (rab- 
bit liver), 131 mg. of phospholipides per ec., 403 counts per mg. of phosphor- 
us; Emulsion L-2 (rat liver), 62 mg. of phospholipides per ec., 8800 counts 
per mg. of phosphorus; Emulsion L-3 (rat liver), 58 mg. of phospholipides 
per cc., 35,600 counts per mg. of phosphorus.* 

In one control experiment (No. IIe), a portion of the same lot of labeled 
phospholipides from which Emulsion L-1 was prepared was hydrolyzed 
by boiling for 1 hour with alcoholic Ba(OH),. After addition of water and 
acidification with H,SO,, the fatty acids were extracted with ether. From 
the aqueous layer, inorganic phosphate was removed by adding an excess of 

* Even after three precipitations the acetone precipitate from liver lipides may 
still contain as much as 20 per cent of non-phospholipide phosphorus. These ‘‘im- 
purities’ seem to be effectively eliminated by the technique adopted, since in the 


purified liver phospholipide the molar ratio of phosphorus to fatty acid corresponds 
to the theoretical value in the lecithins and cephalins (Artom (23)). 

*The number of counts per minute as determined on our scale-of-eight impulse 
counter under the standard conditions of our measurements. 
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barium acetate and bringing to pH 8. The barium glycerophosphate was 
precipitated by 3 volumes of ethanol in the cold. This precipitate was re- 
dissolved in water, any insoluble material being rejected, and the barium 
removed by cautious addition of H,SQ,4. The solution of labeled glycero- 
phosphate was neutralized with NaOH and sodium glycocholate was 
added. The fatty acids which had been extracted from the hydrolyzed 
phospholipides were then emulsified with the solution of glycerophosphate 
and glycocholate as described above. This emulsion (LH-1) contained 2 
mg. of phosphorus per cc. and gave 403 counts per mg. of phosphorus. Less 
than 20 per cent of the phosphorus was soluble in chloroform. 

In the other control experiments, non-isotopic phospholipides were emul- 
sified in aqueous solutions of sodium glycocholate and Na,HPO, containing 
p®, Two lots of these emulsions (C-2 and C-3) were prepared, having ap- 
proximately the same phospholipide content and the same radioactivity as 
Emulsions L-2 and L-3, respectively. Because of the high specific activity 
of the phosphate in Emulsions C-2 and C-3, each animal received no more 
than 0.02 mg. of phosphorus as inorganic phosphate. 

Absorption Experiments—White rats maintained on a stock diet (Rock- 
land Farms) were fasted for 16 hours and then given by stomach tube 2 to 3 
ec. of the various emulsions. The amounts actually ingested were esti- 
mated from the difference between the radioactivity in the emulsion fed and 
that found in the washings of the syringe and stomach tube. 3 or 6 hours 
after feeding, the rats were bled from the severed neck vessels. In order to 
increase the amount of blood which could be obtained, heparin was in- 
jected 45 minutes before bleeding. The gastrointestinal tract was washed 
with several portions of a dilute NaOH solution, alcohol, and ether, and the 
radioactivity was determined on an aliquot of the combined washings. 
The results were used to evaluate the extent of the absorption. 

Analytical Procedures—-In most of our experiments, two or three rats were 
used and the blood plasma pooled. The liver analyses were carried out 
individually, except in Experiments Ia, Ib, Ic, and IVb, in which pooled 
samples were used. The plasma and one liver sample were treated with 
cold 10 per cent trichloroacetic acid, and the precipitate washed twice with 
the same solution. ‘The lipides were extracted from the residue with alco- 
hol, aleohol-ether, and chloroform (24). Another sample of the liver was 
minced under alcohol and the lipides extracted directly without preliminary 
treatment with trichloroacetic acid.4 From the acid extracts of the plasma 


‘In the two samples of the liver the figures for the specific activity were very 
similar. However, the lipides directly extracted from the liver with alcohol and 
alcohol-ether usually gave higher values for both phosphorus and radioactivity than 
those obtained on the sample which had been first treated with trichloroacetic acid. 
In neither sample was the radioactivity appreciably lowered by subsequent shaking 
with pulverized sodium phosphate. On the other hand, in control experiments in 
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and liver, aliquots were taken and treated as follows: (a) An aliquot wag 
brought to pH 6 with NH,OH, and the phosphate precipitated with strych- 
nine molybdate reagent (25). The precipitate, washed with 1 per cent 
HNO; and with water, was dissolved in acetone and the solution labeled 
“inorganic phosphate.” (b) Another aliquot was incinerated with H,SO, 
and HNOs, the digest neutralized, and the phosphate precipitated with the 
strychnine molybdate reagent. The acetone solution of the precipitate was 
designated ‘‘total acid-soluble P.” The difference between the values de- 
termined in fractions (b) and (a) was termed “organic acid-soluble P.” 
(c) A third aliquot was brought to pH 8.2 with Ba(OH).. The precipitate 
was discarded, and 3 volumes of alcohol added to the supernatant solution, 
After 24 hours in the refrigerator, the precipitate was taken up in water, 
any insoluble matter being rejected, and the solution labeled ‘“‘glycerophos- 
phate.” Since the amounts of plasma available were insufficient, the 
glycerophosphate fraction was not isolated from the plasma extracts. 

In the lipide extracts and in the various fractions of the trichloroacetic 
acid extracts, the radioactivity and the phosphorus content were determined 
as previously described (15). The radioactivity data are expressed as “‘rel- 
ative radioactive units” (r.r.u.), the amount of isotope absorbed by the 
animal being considered equal to 10‘ r.r.u. The ratio between the radio- 
activity (in r.r.u.) and the phosphorus content (in mg.) is designated ‘‘spe- 
cific activity.” 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Data on the experimental conditions, on the weights of the animals and 
livers, and on the absorption of the radioactive materials are recorded in 





which both methods were applied to two samples of the same rat plasma, identi- 
cal values were obtained. It may be pointed out that the weight of the dry mate- 
rials in the liver samples (1.5 to 2.5 gm.) was much higher than in the sample of the 
plasma (200 to 300 mg.). It seems probable, therefore, that the preliminary treat- 
ment by trichloroacetic acid made the extraction of lipides more difficult, and that, 
after such treatment, the extraction was complete only when, as in the analysis on 
the plasma, the volumes of the solvents used were very large compared to the size of 
the sample. 

5 It is realized that these fractions may contain phosphorus from components 
other than those named. The precipitation of inorganic phosphate was made at 
room temperature at pH 1 or less for 20 to30 minutes. It is probable that a certain 


proportion of easily hydrolyzable phosphate compounds such as creatine phosphate ° 


or adenosine triphosphate may be split. However, since the amount of these com- 
pounds in the liver is small compared to that of the inorganic phosphate, the admix- 
ture of phosphorus from such a source presumably does not constitute a serious error. 
On the other hand, the significance of the ‘‘glycerophosphate”’ figures is more ques- 
tionable, since one-fifth to one-fourth of the phosphorus in the alcohol precipitate 
may be due to Ba hexose monophosphate (Kaplan and Greenberg (26)). 
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TableI. When the isotope was given in the form of inorganic phosphate or 
glycerophosphate, the absorption was practically complete in 3 hours. On 
the other hand, after feeding radioactive phospholipides, the absorption of 
p# was always lower and varied considerably from animal to animal, even 
in the same experiment. A large proportion had already been absorbed 


























TABLE I 
Absorption of Labeled Phosphorus Compounds in Rats 
| Final a . | | P32? absorbed 
Eangiment Rat | Dory | Liver | Emalilon | Compounds beled | ——__— 
- per min. r= cent 
3 hr. experiments 
aed | gm. | gm, | 
Ia | 9| 115; 5.60 L-3 | Phospholipides | 177,400 | 70 
0) 19) 40) “4 - | 133,100 | 57 
Ib | 11] 123] 5.51 a? “ | 174,600 | 75 
| 12} 117| 4.52 oo | z | 142,000 | 63 
Ic | 18 | 150 | 6.83 | C-3 | Inorganic phosphate | 202,000 | 97 
19; 146) 5.82; “ | “s ' | 199,400 | 95 
20| 137; 6.14 | “| ie * | 202,100 | 97 
6 hr. experiments 
IIa | 11 105 | 4.46 | L-1 | Phospholipides | 3,100 | 49 
IIb 3| 124) 5.57 | “ | sia | 2,000 | 40 
IIe | 2) 100; 4.88 | LH-1 | Glycerophosphate | 2,100 | 95 
Illa | 6]{ 101| 3.38 | L-2 | Phospholipides | 27,200] 51 
Ti 98) 2a} -* | « | 43,100 | 70 
a} Wh see Oe oe | 45,700 | 81 
IIIb 4 145) 5.93 | C-2 | Inorganic phosphate 25,000 | 99 
5 | 124| 3.89 “ | o | 25,200 | 98 
IVa 13} 112) 4.44 L-3 | Phospholipides | 159,400 | 74 
14; 130| 4.72 - " 175,300 | 73 
IVb 15 | 150 | 6.83 C-3 | Inorganic phosphate 202,000 | 98 
16, 146; 5.82 . 1 | 199,400 | 97 
17 | 137 | 6.14 a “ Pa 202,100 96 


after 3 hours and no consistent increase in this proportion in the longer time 
interval is apparent from the limited number of our data.® 

The interpretation of our results is to a large extent dependent upon the 
relations between the specific activity values in the various fractions ana- 


‘If one attempts to estimate from the absorption of P®* the amounts of phos- 
pholipides absorbed by a 125 gm. rat (a procedure which is obviously open to ques- 
tion), the average figures would be 115 mg. absorbed after 3 hours and 148 mg. after 
6 hours. 
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lyzed. Accordingly, only these values are given in Figs. 1 and 2. Thy 
points represent the results of the individual experiments, each value being 
obtained from at least two animals (either determined individually or jy 
duplicate on pooled samples). In the control animals which were fed jnop. 
ganic phosphate, at both time intervals, the specific activities of the plasms 
and liver phospholipides are practically identical, and much lower than tha 
of all the other fractions. These gradients are in agreement with the cop. 
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Fig. 1. Specific activities of P fractions in plasma and liver of rats 3 hours after 
feeding inorganic P* or lipide P**. In each group the bars represent the following 
fractions: 1, plasma inorganic P; 2, liver inorganic P; 8, liver glycerophosphate P; 
4, liver lipide P; 5, plasma lipide P. The points represent individual experiments 
(see Table I); rats fed inorganic P (@, Experiment Ic); lipide P (@, Experiment Ia 
O, Experiment Ib). 


cept that the phospholipides synthesized in the liver from the inorganic 
phosphate are rapidly exchanged with those of the plasma (14-16). On 
the other hand, when the isotope was fed as phospholipide, the specific 
activity of the plasma lipides, at both time intervals, was much higher 
than that of the controls, and also much higher than that of the liver 
lipides in the same animal. Since it has been shown that the specific ac- 
tivity of a product cannot be higher than that of its precursor before the 
maximum specific activity of the precursor has been reached (27, 28), 
and since in our experiments the specific activity of the liver lipides in- 
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creases markedly between the 3rd and 6th hours, these facts together 
constitute definite evidence that the liver phospholipides could not have 
been the sole source of the plasma phospholipides. It appears, therefore, 
that a portion of the labeled phospholipides which were fed must have 
been absorbed as an intact molecule.’ 
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Fic. 2. Specific activities of P fractions in plasma and liver of rats 6 hours afte? 
feeding inorganic P*, glycerophosphate P*, or lipide P*?. In each group the bars 
represent the following fractions: 1, plasma inorganic P; 2, liver inorganic P; 3, liver 
glycerophosphate P; 4, liver lipide P; 5, plasma lipide P. The points represent 
individual experiments (see Table I); rats fed inorganic P® (@, Experiment IIIb; 
O, Experiment IVb); glycerophosphate P*? (@, Experiment IIc); lipide P® (@, 
Experiment Ila; O, Experiment IIb; 0, Experiment IIIa; A, Experiment IVa). 


The finding of large amounts of radioactivity in the inorganic phosphate 
as early as the 3rd hour is evidence for a fairly rapid splitting of the fed 
lipides. It seems probable that most of this splitting occurred in the intes- 
tinal tract, where enzymes capable of actively hydrolyzing phospholipides 
have been demonstrated (2-6). However, the possibility that some hy- 


’ By ‘“‘intact phospholipide molecule’? we mean all the phosphorus-containing 
compounds which are insoluble in trichloroacetic acid but soluble in alcohol-ether 
andchloroform. Possible split-products which may be included are those from which 
one fatty acid or the nitrogenous component has been removed. 
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drolysis of absorbed phospholipides also occurred in various tissues cannot 
be excluded (see below, section (f)). 


The possibility of a direct absorption of glycerophosphate was tested 


by feeding this substance containing P®. In this experiment the specific | 


activity of the glycerophosphate in the liver was markedly higher than that 
of the inorganic P. Similar results were not found in the animals whic) 
received labeled phospholipides. It seems likely that glycerophosphate 
liberated from the phospholipides in the gastrointestinal tract at a compara. 
tively slow rate may be easily hydrolyzed to inorganic phosphate before 
absorption. However, when large amounts of the free ester are fed at one 
time, a notable proportion may be absorbed even before being split, thus 
becoming an important source of the glycerophosphate in the liver. 

We believe that the results of our experiments under various conditions 
are qualitative evidence that the phosphorus present in the phospholipide 
molecule can be absorbed in more than one form. On the other hand, jn 
the present state of our knowledge, it does not seem possible to calculate 
from our data the relative importance of each of these processes because of 
the large number of unknown variables. 

Besides this evidence concerning the absorption of phospholipides, sey- 
eral accessory findings which may be of interest can be mentioned. 

(a) In spite of the large differences in the radioactivity of the materials 
fed in the 6 hour experiments, the results are essentially similar. This 
similarity seems to exclude the possibility that the metabolic processes were 
detectably modified in 6 hours by the highest doses of P®? absorbed (as high 
as 21 microcuries). Also this similarity is indirect evidence for the reliabil- 
ity of our radioactive measurements even in certain cases (e.g. plasma lipides 
in Experiments Ila, IIb, and IIc) in which the actual counts were very low 
and therefore subject to a large statistical error. 

(b) The levels of lipide P in the plasma of our rats varied between 1.6 
and 2.5 mg. per 100 cc. These values are surprisingly low in comparison 
with those found in the plasma of other animal species. However, as men- 
tioned before,* we do not think that these low values can be ascribed to an 
incomplete extraction of lipides from the trichloroacetic acid precipitate of 
the plasma. Furthermore, figures of the same order of magnitude have been 
obtained in this and other (29) laboratories by the direct extraction of rat 
plasma with alcohol and alcohol-ether. 

(c) The specific activity of the plasma inorganic phosphorus was higher 
in the animals fed labeled lipides than in those fed inorganic P®, the differ- 
ences being especially marked in the 6 hour experiments. These findings 
could be due to a continuing liberation of inorganic P from the lipides either 
in the gastrointestinal tract or in other tissues after absorption (see section 
(f) below). In individual rats differences were also found between the 
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specific activities of the inorganic phosphate in plasma and liver. Many of 
these differences were well beyond the limits of experimental error and sug- 
gest that the exchange of phosphate between plasma and liver requires a 
definite amount of time. 

(d) Glycerophosphate may be one intermediary compound in the synthe- 
sis or breakdown of phospholipides. In our experiments the specific activ- 
ity of the liver glycerophosphate was considerably higher than that of the 
liver lipides and (with the exception of the experiment in which labeled 
glycerophosphate was fed) generally lower than that of the inorganic phos- 
phate. This gradient is not incompatible with a réle of glycerophosphate 
in the synthesis of phospholipides. On the other hand, the data suggest 
that the chief zmmediate source of the phosphorus of the glycerophosphate 
is the inorganic rather than the lipide phosphorus. Since it has been shown 
that there is no physical exchange in vitro between phosphate and glycero- 
phosphate (30), and since the specific activity of these fractions was often 
rather close to one another, it appears from our results (in agreement with 
those of others (26, 31)) that the biological turnover of glycerophosphate 
proceeds fairly rapidly. 

(e) For the sake of brevity, figures for the specific activity of the organic 
acid-soluble P were not included in the drawings. In the liver, these values 
ranged from 40 to 80 per cent of those of the glycerophosphate isolated from 
the same fraction (and therefore they were considerably higher than the 
specific activity of the liver lipides). It is conceivable that the unknown 
immediate precursor of the phospholipides is included in the organic acid- 
soluble P but, since it may be only a minor component, it seems to us that 
deductions based on the specifie activity of the whole mixture would have 
little significance. 

(f) When the total amount of radioactivity which was recovered in all 
fractions of the plasma and liver is caleulated, marked differences are found 
between the animals fed labeled inorganic P and those fed labeled phospho- 
lipides. 3 hours after feeding the marked sodium phosphate, 1051 r.r.u. 
were recovered; at the 6th hour, only an average of 605 r.r.u. Since the 
inorganic P® is rapidly exchanged with the phosphate of the bones and also 
partially removed from the body by excretion, the decrease observed at the 
longer time interval is quite consistent with the data showing that practi- 
eally all of the phosphate fed was absorbed in the first 3 hours. On the 
other hand, an average of 582 r.r.u. was found in the liver and plasma of rats 
killed 3 hours after feeding labeled phospholipides, whereas, at the 6th hour, 
1062 r.r.u. were found. This increase could lagically be ascribed to a con- 
tinuing supply of isotope from the intestine, but such an interpretation does 
not agree with the finding that the amount of P® absorbed between the 3rd 
and the 6th hours was apparently small. The hypothesis might perhaps be 
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suggested that most of the phospholipides which were absorbed in the early 
period were temporarily distributed among various tissues. From there 
they may be slowly transferred to the liver, as intact molecules or as hydro- 
lytic products, thus accounting for the maintenance of high specific activity 
values in the inorganic and lipide P fractions of the plasma. The marked 
increase in the specific activity of the liver lipides between the 3rd and 6th 
hours (in contrast to the almost unchanged values in the control experi- 
ments) may be accounted for partially by synthesis from the inorganic 
phosphate of increasing specific activity and partially by exchange with 
plasma phospholipides of very high specific activity. 


SUMMARY 


Labeled phospholipides (prepared from the liver of animals injected with 
radioactive phosphate) were fed by stomach tube to rats. After 3 or 6 
hours the radioactivity and the phosphorus content were determined in 
various fractions of the plasma and liver. The results were compared with 
those obtained on control rats receiving non-labeled phospholipides and 
P® as sodium phosphate (or glycerophosphate). 

From such a comparison, it appears that phospholipides may be absorbed 
at various stages of hydrolysis. While part of the phospholipides is split 
in the gastrointestinal tract, so that the phosphate radical is absorbed in 
inorganic form (some possibly as glycerophosphate), there is also definite 
evidence that a detectable portion of the ingested phospholipides can be 
absorbed as the intact molecule. 
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CRITIQUE OF METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 
RIBOFLAVIN IN URINE* 


By ELMER De RITTER, MARY E. MOORE, ERICH HIRSCHBERG, anp 
SAUL H. RUBIN 


(From the Nutrition Laboratories, Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, New Jersey) 
(Received for publication, May 29, 1948) 


Both fluorometric and microbiological measurements of urinary ribofla- 
vin excretion have served as a basis for evaluation of nutritional status, 
detection of deficiency states, measurement of physiological availability, 
and determination of daily requirements. Fluorometric assay methods 
have commonly followed three basic procedures; namely, (a) that of Najjar 
(1), based on the extraction of riboflavin into a butanol-pyridine medium; 
(b) the double hydrosulfite reduction method of Hodson and Norris (2); 
and (c) the Florisil method of Ferrebee (3). Most microbiological assays 
have been based on the Lactobacillus casei assay of Snell and Strong (4). 

However, the literature shows that considerable disagreement exists in 
regard to the reliability and relative advantages of the commonly used 
methods. For example, in a series of availability tests, Melnick et al. (5) 
report Strong and Carpenter’s (6) modification of the Snell and Strong 
method to be more specific for urinary riboflavin than the method of Najjar 
with the blank correction omitted, but these authors prefer the fluorometric 
method because of the better reproducibility. Keys et al. (7) compared the 
microbiological method of Snell and Strong with a modification of the Con- 
ner and Straub (8) Florisil procedure and found the latter considerably 
more satisfactory for urinary riboflavin assay. Recently, Slater and Morell 
(9) have developed a modification of the Najjar procedure and found it to 
show agreement for urine assay with an unpublished microbiological method 
with Lactobacillus casei. In a comparative study of fluorometric methods, 
Morell and Slater (10) found many methods to be non-specific for urinary 
riboflavin. ‘These included a Florisil method utilizing the adsorption- 
elution technique of Barton-Wright and Booth (11), the direct and indirect 
methods of Najjar (1), and Hodson and Norris (2) procedure, the direct 
method of Ferrebee (3) with an added internal standard, and a method in- 
volving oxidation with cold KMnQ, and H,O., followed by a hydrosulfite 
blank. 

* Publication No. 140. 

Presented before the American Institute of Nutrition at the Thirty-second annual 


meeting of the Federation of American Societies for Experimental Biology at Atlantic 
City, March, 1948. 
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In the course of determinations in this laboratory of the physiological | 


availability of riboflavin from enriched rice (12) and from soluble deriva. 
tives of riboflavin (13),! according to the technique of Melnick et al. (5), 
comparisons have been made of several fluorometric procedures with modi- 
fications of the Snell and Strong microbiological assay. The fluorometric 
methods included the modified Hodson-Norris procedure which we have 
described for low potency foods (14), several modifications of the Conner 
and Straub Florisil method, and the procedure of Slater and Morell. Ip 
attempts to evaluate the specificity of the various methods, particularly 
with regard to possible compounds of riboflavin, the effect of clarase diges- 
tion on microbiological and Florisil assays and the effect on the former of 
sterilization by aseptic filtration as compared to autoclaving were investi- 
gated. The role of urea as an inhibitor of titrimetric microbiological assays 
was also studied. The urines in these availability determinations contained 
normal or elevated amounts of riboflavin. A recent study in this laboratory 
of the urinary excretion of B vitamins during intravenous feeding (15) and 
a number of urines from children on low riboflavin diets (16) afforded the 
opportunity to extend these comparisons to a very low range of riboflavin 
concentration. 


EXPERIMENTAL 





Assay Methods—Microbiological riboflavin assays were carried out by the 
method of Snell and Strong (4), based on the growth of Lactobacillus casei: 
for reasons outlined below, turbidimetric measurement of growth after 24 
hours, with an Evelyn photoelectric colorimeter with a 660 my filter, was 
routinely preferred to measurement by titration after 72 hours. 

In fluorometric assays by the direct method of Rubin et al. (14), an aliquot 
of acidified urine of about 1 per cent of the 24 hour volume (to the nearest 5 
ml.) was treated with 1.0 ml. of 4 per cent KMnQ,, followed after 2 minutes 
with sufficient 3 per cent H,O, to decolorize or precipitate the excess per- 
manganate. After adjustment of the pH to 6 with sodium acetate, dilution 
to a concentration of about 0.1 y of riboflavin per ml., and filtration, the 
usual double reduction procedure was followed. 

The Florisil method of Conner and Straub (8) was modified as follows. 
Before fluorometry, 15 ml. aliquots of the pyridine-acetic acid eluates were 
treated with 1 ml. of 4 percent KMn0O, for 1 minute and the excess KMn0, 
decolorized with just sufficient 3 per cent H.Q.; internal standards were 
read after pipetting 0.2 ml. (1.5 y) of the standard riboflavin solution into 
the cuvette containing 15 ml. of the KMnQ,-treated eluates. The proce- 
dure of Slater and Morell (9) was carried out as described by these authors. 


1 Rubin, 8. H., Haas, G. J., Drekter, L., De Ritter, E., and Hirschberg, E., unpub- 
lished data. 
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Photochemical destruction of riboflavin was avoided by working as much 
as possible in a dark room illuminated by Wratten safelights, series 0A, and 
by the use of low actinic glassware elsewhere. 

Effect of Urea on Microbiological A ssays—Since the usual microbiological 
procedure involves sterilization of the assay tubes by autoclaving, it was 
suspected that, in the case of urine, hydrolysis of urea to NH; during auto- 
claving might lower the amount of alkali needed to titrate the lactic acid 
formed and thus lead to erroneously low assay values by the titrimetric 
method. In view of various conflicting reports on the effect of urea re- 
ported in the literature (17-20), it was decided to test this point as follows. 


Urea was added to pure riboflavin solutions in the ratios of 10, 25, and 45 . 


em. per mg. of riboflavin to correspond to low, medium, and high levels of 


TABLE I 


Effect of Urea on Microbiological Riboflavin Assays 





Relative response of Lactobacillus casei 





Urea per mg. of ; ee a PORTLET. 5 a i 
dintevia Turbidimetric | Titrimetric 

















Autoclaved | Filtered aseptically Autoclaved | Filtered aseptically 
gm. } 
0 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 1.00 
10 | 1.01 1.04 | 0.99 1.02 
25 | 1.00 1.02 0.97 1.02 
45 | 0.99 0.92 1.01 


0.99 





urea excretion. Sterilization by autoclaving was compared with steriliza- 
tion by filtration through glass; growth of Lactobacillus casei was measured 
by titration after 72 hours of incubation as well as turbidimetrically after 
24 hours. ‘Table I shows the results obtained. 

These data indicate that urea does not interfere with turbidimetric or 
glass-filtered titrimetric assays, but at the higher levels of urea a slight 
lowering of titrimetric values occurs after autoclaving. Although on diets 
of average protein content the excretion of urea is too small to lower the 
titrimetric riboflavin values significantly, the 24 hour turbidimetric meas- 
urement was chosen for routine use because of its speed and convenience as 
well as its complete independence of the effect of urea. In low riboflavin 
urines collected from patients on a regimen of total intravenous feeding of 
protein hydrolysates (cf. Table V), the estimated proportion of urea to 
riboflavin may be as high as 200 gm. of urea per mg. of the vitamin, so-that 
the choice of the turbidimetric method becomes obligatory. For example, 
for a urine containing approximately 150 gm. of urea per mg. of riboflavin, 
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the titrimetric assay was only 0.05 mg. per day as compared to 0.20 mg. by 

turbidimetric measurement and 0.24 mg. by the Florisil method. 
Comparison of Microbiological and Double Reduction Methods —Sinee 

Morell and Slater (10) have reported the original Hodson and Norris 


TaBLe II 


Comparative Assays of Basal and Test Urines (Microbiological versus Direct 
Fluorome tric) 














Average riboflavin content | | Mean : Test of significance 
Subject No. S | dliflerence, | 
a Direct fluoro- Microbiolog- X 100), found t limit at 5 
metric assay icalassay | M | so per cent level 
Basal urines 

mg. per day | mg. per fay per cent 
beat Se at 9 1.51 1.43 5 2.5 2.3 
Li... D. 9 0.69 0.52 44 2.6 2.0 
FW. 6 0.89 0.75 21 5.6 2.6 
S. A. | 8 1.22 1.00 22 5.9 2.4 
E. S. 8 1.96 1.78 10 1.9 2.4 
Bear 9 { 1.29 1.18 12 2.1 Ja 
J.S. 7 0.98 0).87 11 2.9 2.4 
E. H. 5 L.d2 1.64 10 0.9 2.8 

Average. r 1.28 1.15 17 
Test urines 
Oe RR: 9 6.5 6.3 3 0.8 2.3 
L. D 9 5.6 5.5 4 0.5 2.3 
j ge eee 6 9 &.3 —8 2.5 2.6 
San. R 8 6.8 6.5 | bee 2.4 
E.S. 8 7.9 et | 4 1.0 2.4 
ie. B. 4 6.4 6.5 —7 2.6 3.2 
)..8. ‘4 6.2 6.1 1] 0.1 2.4 
EK. H. 5 6.9 6.7 3 0.6 28 
Average......... 7 6.4 6.3 1 


” The mean Gitterenee was al tainec ty calculating the per cent difference for each 
urine, then averaging these differences for each subject. 


method (2) to measure appreciable amounts of non-riboflavin fluorescence, 
our modification of this method was investigated to determine its specificity 
for urinary riboflavin. Comparative assays by the latter procedure and by 
the microbiological method are given in Table II. These basal and test 
urines were collected during availability studies from normal males on ade- 
quate but different diets. Consistently higher values were obtained on 
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basal urines by the double reduction method, the average differences rang- 
ing from 0.08 to 0.22 mg. per day or from 5 to 44 per cent. - In all but two 
cases, these differences are statistically significant. For the high potency 
test urines, both methods are in good agreement, none of the differences 
being significant. 

Comparison of Fluorometric and Microbiological M ethods—A comparison 
of the Florisil, Slater and Morell, double reduction, and microbiological 
assays of normal urines is given in Table III. The Florisil values are inter- 
mediate in all cases between the higher values by the double reduction 
method and the lower values by the Slater and Morell procedure. The 
microbiological values fall between the Slater and Morell and the Florisil 
values. Although the better agreement of these three methods indicates 


TasB.e III 
Comparison of Fluorometric and Microbiological Urinary Riboflavin Assays 
All values in mg. per 24 hours. 











: 4 Microbiological 

Fluorometric assay assay* 
Subject ‘ipaieiiianaleas ae | Extractioninto | 

Mectasd tabi” PHineethg’ | nanaaueoua” | Lactobacits case 

z medium (Slater Snell and Strong 

et al.) Straub) and Morell) 

E.S. 0.99 0.88 0.72 0.87 
Be Wiidl. 0.84 0.65 0.54 0.56 
L. D. 0.68 0.43 0.30 0.34 
Be EB Evs 3.64 3.45 3.22 3.28 
E. D. R. 1532 1.19 1.09 1.19 


*No significant differences were observed after sterilization by autoclaving or 
aseptic filtration. 


greater specificity as compared to the double reduction method, the possi- 
bility was considered that the latter procedure, in which the fluorescence 
of the treated urine solution is measured directly, may measure some com- 
bined form of riboflavin which the other methods do not measure. We 
(13) have previously shown that microbiological assays of riboflavin deriva- 
tives are not necessarily as high as fluorometric or biological assays. More- 
over, Rosner, Lerner, and Cannon (21) have demonstrated that combined 
forms of riboflavin are not adsorbed by Florisil as readily as free riboflavin 
but can apparently be converted to free or adsorbable riboflavin by enzyme 
digestion. To test this point, the effect of enzyme digestion on urinary 
riboflavin was studied microbiologically and by the Florisil technique of 
Rosner ef al. (21). Aliquots of urine containing approximately 50 y of 
riboflavin were adjusted to pH 4.5 and digested with 0.25 gm. of clarase for 
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3 hours at 45°. Assays before and after enzyme treatment are given ip 
TableIV. In several cases the severe washing of the Florisil, which Rosner 
et al. have shown to remove combined riboflavin, produced slightly lower 
values than the usual washing with 45 ml. of hot water, but the values afte; 


TaBLE IV 
Effect of Clarase Digestion* on Florisil and Microbiological Assays 
All values in mg. per 24 hours. 





Florisil assay | Microbiological assay 
Subject Untreated Clarase-treated 
goopemnaeetnewst Tintreated Clarase- 
| Usual wash | Severe wash |! Usual wash Severe wash treated 
(45 ml.) | (150 ml.) (45 ml.) (150 ml.) 

BOW sd. 0.53 0.45 0.58 0.48 0.59 0.61 
Chg Bah 5 1.36 1.29 1.33 1.33 1.38 1.36 
E.S. 1.60 1.53 1.68 1.57 1.64 1 75 
S. H.R. 0.83 0.82 0.81 0.84 0.91 0.9] 
: Fg 0.41 0.40 0.44 0.38 0.46 0.48 





* Approximately 50 y of riboflavin + 0.25 gm. of clarase digested 3 hours at 45 
at pH 4.5. 


TABLE V 
Comparative Assays of Low Riboflavin Urines 


All values in mg. per 24 hours. 





Fluorometric assay Microbiological assay 
Subject Sample No. ee wa - 
Double reduction |  Florisil method | Lactobacillus casei 
method (Rubin et al.)|(Conner and Straub); (Snell and Strong 
fe 1 0.88 0.79 0.73 
2 0.60 0.45 0.42 
3 0.27 0.11 0.12 
4 0.30 0.24 0.20 
| 5 0.38 0.30 | 0.27 
a. 3. 1 0.89 | 0.70 0.57 
2 0.28 0.13 0.10 
| 3 | 0.31 | 0.13 | 0.10 
| 4 | 0.45 | 0.19 | 0.19 
| 5 | 0.26 | 0 


13 0.11 


enzyme digestion were not significantly higher with either the washing or 
microbiological procedure. Hence, there is no evidence of combined ribo- 
flavin. 

Comparative Assays of Low Riboflavin Urines—Table V shows the re- 
sults of comparative assays of urines collected from two subjects who were 
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kept on total intravenous feeding with protein hydrolysate (15). With no 
measurable intake of riboflavin, the excretion of this vitamin rapidly reaches 
a very low level. Again, the double reduction values are higher than the 
Florisil and microbiological assays, which are in relatively good agreement. 





CALCULATION OF MICROBIOLOGICAL ASSAYS OF 
06 URINARY RIBOFLAVIN 
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TaBLe VI 
Comparative Assays of Low Riboflavin Urines* 
All values in micrograms per 24 hours. 





Fluorometric assay 








Sample No. ; sate: meres | Microbiological 
assay 
Double reduction Florisil | Slater and Morell | 
Kl 59 62 | 33 33 
K2 75 80 45 43 
Zl 60 72 44 39 
Z2 61 84 53 50 


of | " a? | 
* Supplied through the courtesy of Dr. L. E. Holt, Jr., and Dr. 8. E. Snyderman, 
Department of Pediatrics, New York University College of Medicine, and the Chil- 
dren’s Medical Service of Bellevue Hospital, New York. 





Evidence of the validity of the microbiological assays, even for these low 
potency urines, is given in Fig. 1, which represents a typical plot of such an 
assay for calculation by the slope-ratio method of Wood (22, 23). The 
fact that both standard and test points follow straight lines in the same re- 
sponse range, which have practically the same intercept on the vertical axis 
of response, indicates that the assays are valid. 
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A similar comparison, including also the Slater and Morell method (9), 
has been made (cf. Table VI) for extremely low riboflavin urines collected 
from children on experimental diets in the course of studies on minimum 
human requirements by Snyderman ef al. (16). The method of Slater and 
Morell yielded consistent agreement with microbiological assays, whereas 
both the Florisil and double reduction values were considerably higher, 


DISCUSSION 


The possibility that urea, inthe amounts present in urine, might lower the 
microbiological assays was investigated because of the conflicting data re- 
ported previously. Feeney and Strong (17) and Strong et al. (18) experi- 
enced no difficulty in the determination with or without the addition of 
urine from which riboflavin had been removed by photolysis or adsorption 
on Lloyd’s reagent. On the other hand, Fraser et al. (19) stated that the 
urine of some riboflavin-depleted dogs showed the presence of one or more 
substances inhibitory for the growth of Lactobacillus casei. Isbell et al. (20) 
showed that this inhibition was due to the presence of urea. The present 
studies show a slight lowering of titrimetric values after autoclaving urines 
containing high levels of urea, but the effect is somewhat smaller than that 
found by Isbell et al. (20) at comparable ratios of urea and _ riboflavin. 
Since no effect on turbidimetric assays was found, even at ratios 5 times 
larger than that found when the diet is high in protein, the turbidimetric 
method is preferable in this respect for urinary riboflavin assays. 

Among the fluorometric methods tested, that of Slater and Morell (9) is 
the only one to show agreement with microbiological values at extremely 
low as well as at normal riboflavin levels. Our modification (14) of the 
double reduction procedure gives consistently higher values, but the 
amount of non-riboflavin fluorescence measured is less than that found by 
Morell and Slater (10) with the original Hodson and Norris procedure (2), 
This difference is apparently due to the use of permanganate oxidation and 
of a minimum amount of hydrosulfite for blank determinations in the pres- 
ent modification. Application of the Florisil technique of Rosner et al. (21 
before and after clarase digestion failed to show the presence of combined 
riboflavin which could lead to higher values by the double reduction method 
than by Florisil or microbiological assays. 

Values obtained for normal urines by the Florisil procedure show better 
agreement with microbiological assays than that reported by Morell and 
Slater (10), who measured considerable ‘‘apparent riboflavin” in the Florisil 
eluates. The use of boiling water to wash the Florisil columns and of per- 
manganate oxidation of eluates in the present method may be responsible 
for elimination of much non-riboflavin fluorescence, although Morell and 
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Slater report the formation of “apparent riboflavin” during such oxidation 
of urine itself. Although difficulties with the present lot of Florisil have 
been encountered in previous assays of a variety of products (14, 24), it is 
apparent that the Florisil and the technique used were reliable for assay of 
normal urines. Possible variations in the performance of different batches 
of Florisil may lead to difficulties in various laboratories similar to those 
encountered in the assay of cereal products (25). For extremely low po- 
tency urines, the values obtained by riboflavin assays by both the Florisil 
and double reduction methods are considerably higher on a percentage 
basis than the values by the microbiological or Slater and Morell method. 
The absolute differences are relatively small, possibly because of the highly 
purified nature of the children’s diet. 

When specificity is of primary importance, the Slater and Morell method, 
which includes a test for specificity by successive, controlled exposures to 
sunlight, is the most reliable of the fluorometric methods tested, particularly 
at very low riboflavin levels. It is more time-consuming than the Florisil 
and double reduction procedures because of the fact that a complete recov- 
ery test is run with each sample. When complete specificity is not required, 
as in physiological availability tests, the Florisil and double reduction 
methods are suitable. The latter has the advantage of avoiding the use 
of pyridine. 


SUMMARY 


Slater and Morell’s modification (9) of Najjar’s fluorometric method (1) 
yields consistently good agreement in urinary riboflavin assays with micro- 
biological assays with Lactobacillus casei and the Snell and Strong (4) me- 
dium, even for urines containing minute amounts of riboflavin. Assays by 
a Florisil adsorption procedure, including permanganate treatment of the 
eluates, are slightly higher. In terms of absolute amounts of riboflavin, 
these differences are small, but at a very low riboflavin level the percentage 
differences are high. Our modification (14) of the Hodson and Norris (2) 
double reduction method yields riboflavin values 0.1 to 0.2 mg. per day 
higher than do the microbiological assays, except at extremely low levels at 
which the smaller differences are probably associated with the purified 
nature of the diet. 

High levels of urea in association with normal urinary riboflavin levels 
cause slight lowering of titrimetric microbiological assays, but do not 
affect turbidimetric measurements. Increases in urea-riboflavin ratios in 
low riboflavin urines increase this error in titrimetric assays. For this 
reason, as well as for speed and convenience, turbidimetric measurement is 
preferred. 
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KINETICS AND INHIBITION OF CARBOXYPEPTIDASE 
ACTIVITY* 


By ELAINE ELKINS-KAUFMAN anp HANS NEURATH 


(From the Department of Biochemistry, Duke University School of Medicine, Durham, 
North Carolina) 


(Received for publication, May 22, 1948) 


The specific activities of proteolytic enzymes toward synthetic peptide 
substrates have been commonly expressed as proteolytic coefficients, C, 
(2) which denote the first order reaction constant per mg. of enzyme N per 
ec. Independent determinations of the proteolytic coefficient for the 
hydrolysis of carbobenzoxyglycyl-L-phenylalanine (CGP) by carboxypepti- 
dase, in 0.05 m substrate solutions (3-7), have yielded values ranging from 
C=10toC = 13. Reinvestigation of the mechanism of carboxypeptidase 
activity in this laboratory has revealed a large dependence of the apparent 
proteolytic coefficient of carboxypeptidase on the concentration of its 
specific substrate, CGP, the calculated coefficient increasing as substrate 
concentration decreases. Since at each substrate concentration the prote- 
olytic coefficient was independent of enzyme concentration, the observed 
variations of C were ascribed to the substrate concentration dependence of 
the apparent first order reaction constant, k. An explanation of this 
phenomenon has required reconsideration of the kinetics of the hydrolysis 
by proteolytic enzymes and has led to the conclusion that simple first order 
reaction kinetics do not apply to the hydrolytic action of carboxypeptidase. 
The data presented in this paper sustain this conclusion and are in full 
accord with the theoretical considerations which are given in an introductory 
section of this paper. 

In the course of these experiments the observation was made that certain 
p-amino acids, notably p-phenylalanine, are powerful inhibitors of carboxy- 
peptidase. Inhibition is of the competitive type, and the kinetic con- 
stants of the system carboxypeptidase-CGP-phenylalanine have been de- 
termined from quantitative rate measurements. 


General Considerations of Enzyme Kinetics 


According to the classical theory of Michaelis and Menten (8) the first 
step in enzymatic reactions is the combination between free enzyme, E, 


* Part of a thesis to be submitted by Mrs. Elaine Elkins-Kaufman to the Graduate 
School of Duke University, in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Presented at the Thirty-ninth annual meeting of the American Society of Biologi- 
cal Chemists at Atlantic City, April 15-19, 1948 (1). 
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894 CARBOXYPEPTIDASE ACTIVITY 


and substrate, S, to form the enzyme-substrate complex (ES). This, after 


activation, (ZS)*, decomposes into free enzyme and the reaction prod- 
ucts, P. 


E+ S= (ES) > (BS)* +E +P (1) 
Enzyme-substrate combination is governed by the dissociation constant of 
the complex, Kn, according to 
(E)(S) _ (e — p)a 


Kau = 7% 
(ES) p 


tS 
XS 


where e¢ is the total concentration of enzyme, p that of the complex, and a 
the substrate concentration, at equilibrium (9). The rate of decomposi- 
tion, v, of the enzyme-substrate complex is expressed by a velocity con- 
stant, k’, 


v = k’ (ES) = k’p (3) 


where k’ is proportional only to the concentration of the complex at any 
time, ¢. Since the concentration of the complex, p, is dependent on K,, 
and on substrate concentration, a, three cases may be considered to describe 
the over-all reaction kinetics. Of these, the first two are limiting conditions 
of the general relation which will be considered last. 

Case I—If at equilibrium, p, the concentration of the complex, is neg- 
ligibly small in comparison to the total enzyme concentration, e, and to the 
substrate concentration, a (equation (2)), K, will be sufficiently high to 
force the equilibrium between free and combined enzyme far to the left 
of equation (1). Combination (9) of equations (2) and (3) yields 


=: a 
v= k’p = k’ 5 3 (4) 
Fw 
If e > p, equation (4) reduces to 
__@_k 
v= di Kn ea {9 


which is the differential form of a first order reaction equation. Integration 
of equation (5) yields, accordingly, 


a 
ket = 2.3 Km log— (6) 
a 


According to Bergmann and coworkers (2), the hydrolysis of synthetic 
peptide derivatives by proteolytic enzymes follows first order reaction 
kinetics, which these authors have expressed in the form 

’ 
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a 

kt = log— (7) 
a 


This first order reaction constant, k, is related to the proteolytic coeffi- 
cient, C, by 


C= (8) 


i> 


where e is the total enzyme concentration in mg. of enzyme N per ce. 
Comparison of equations (7) and (8) with equation (6) shows the following 
interrelations! between k, C, k’, and Kn: 
k 1 k’ 

C= re 23K, (9) 
It is evident that a substrate concentration-independent first order reac- 
tion constant will be observed in all cases to which the assumptions 
for Case I apply, 7.e. a high enzyme-substrate dissociation constant and 
low substrate concentration. Under these conditions, the rate of combina- 
tion between enzyme and substrate will be the sole rate-determining step,} 
and the proteolytic coefficient a valid expression thereof. 

Case [I—If p and ¢ are of similar magnitudes, and the substrate concen- 
tration is relatively high, the enzyme-substrate dissociation constant will 
be sufficiently low to cause all but a small fraction of the total enzyme 
to be in combination in the complex. Accordingly, for e ~ p, equation (3) 
will reduce to 


ve — =” k'p = k'e = constant (10) 


and 
k’et = (ao — a) (11) 


This is the expression of zero order kinetics, the rate-determining step 
being that of the conversion of the complex (ZS) into the reaction products 
and free enzyme, or into some intermediary form (#S)*. This reaction 
mechanism has already been demonstrated for the specific esterase activi- 
ties of certain proteolytic enzymes, e.g. trypsin (11) and carboxypeptidase 


1 The dissociation constant, Km, is assumed to be equal to (k. + ks)/k; (10), where 
k, is the specific velocity constant for the reaction EF + S — (ES), kz that for the 
reverse reaction, and k; the specific velocity constant for the reaction (ES) — £ + P 
(corresponding to k’ of the d>notations used in this paper). Accordingly, k’/Kn = 
(ks X ky)/(ke + ka). For the special case of kz <k;, this reduces to kh; which is 
identical with 2.3 times the first order reaction constant k used by Bergmann and 
coworkers (2). 
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(12). Theoretically, it should be possible to realize it for every enzymatic 
system provided the initial substrate concentration can be sufficiently 
raised to force the equilibrium between free and combined enzyme into 
the direction of the latter. Here, as in Case I, the reaction constant will be 
independent of substrate concentration provided no secondary effects, 
such as those arising from electrostatic interaction (13, 14), are operative. 
Case III—The following general relations apply to all conditions in 
which the concentrations of free (e — p) and combined (p) enzyme at 
equilibrium are of comparable magnitudes. The concentration of the 
enzyme-substrate complex, p, will be determined by both the rate of 
formation and the rate of decomposition into free enzyme and reaction 
products. 
Combination (9) of equations (2) and (3) yields 
(e — p)ak’ _ k’ae — av 


fin =“ chemo (12) 
v v 


and 


da Ly _Kae _ (19) 
dt Kn+a 


Rearrangement and integration of equation (13) yields *:* 
ket = 23Kn log ~ + (a — a) (14) 
a 


Inspection of equation (14) reveals it to be a composite first order and zero 
order expression. Thus the first term on the right-hand side is identical 
with the right-hand term of equation (6), and the second term is identical 
with the right-hand term of equation (11). Since the first order term is 
independent of concentration, whereas the contribution of the zero order 
term increases in proportion with the increase in initial substrate concen- 
tration, a plot of the kinetic data according to conventional first order 
equations will yield non-linear relations. This is illustrated in Fig. 1 for 
a hypothetical case in which K, = 3 X 107°, k’ = 2, ande = 4 X 10~* mg. 


2 We are indebted to Dr. Irving Klotz for a discussion of these aspects of the 
problem. 

*The corresponding equation derived by Van Slyke (see Van Slyke, D. D., in 
Nord, F. F., and Werkman, C. H., Advances in enzymology and related subjects, New 
York, 2, 33 (1942)), with the symbols explained in foot-note 1, is 


t = 1/k, X log ao/a + (ao — a)/ks. 


That equation reduces to equation (14) of the present paper only if k, (defined in 
foot-note 1) is negligibly small in comparison to k’. 
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of N per cc. The initial substrate concentration has been varied within 
the range of 0.2 to 0.01 m. It will be noted that in regions of relatively 
high initial substrate concentration the velocity increases with time more 
rapidly than is required by first order kinetics, and that the initial slope 
of the curves increases as the initial substrate concentration decreases. In 
low initial substrate concentrations (0.02 and 0.01 m), the curves approxi- 
mate a linear course and the slopes converge to a maximum value. These 
deviations from first order kinetics are to be expected from equation (14) 
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Fic. 1. Plot of the integrated Michaelis-Menten equation (equation (14)) aecord- 
ing to first order reaction kinetics (equation (7)) in relation to the initial substrate 
concentration do. Km was assumed to be 3 X 107, k’ = 2,e = 4 X 1074 mg. of 
enzyme N per cc., and ao = 0.2 to 0.01 m. For further explanations, see the text. 


since the first order term will predominate as the initial substrate concen- 
trations become relatively small. The habits of the curves are not merely 
due to the narrowing region on the time axis with decreasing substrate 
concentration. If the time required for 90 per cent hydrolysis is decreased 
to the same extent by increasing the enzyme concentration (the initial sub- 
strate concentration remaining constant), the initial slope will increase in 
proportion, but the curvature remains. This is illustrated in Fig. 2 in 
which the rate of the hydrolysis of the same hypothetical system is plotted 
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for a constant initial substrate concentration of 0.2 m, the enzyme concen- 
tration increasing over a 4-fold range. 

It is evident, therefore, that in the general case interpretation of the 
kinetic data of enzymatic reactions by first order kinetics will lead to 
erroneous results unless the substrate concentration is decreased sufficiently 
to render the rate of combination of enzyme and substrate the rate-limiting 
step. In higher regions of substrate concentration, only the integrated 
form of the Michaelis-Menten equation (equation (14)) will apply. 
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Fic. 2. Plot of the integrated Michaelis-Menten equation (equation (14)) according 
to first order reaction kinetics (equation (7)) in relation to enzyme concentration. Kp 
was assumed to be 3 X 1072, k’ = 2, the initial substrate concentration ay = 0.2 M. 
Enzyme concentration (denoted in this graph as ZZ) is 4 to 16 X 10~¢ mg. of N per ce. 


Determination of Km and k’—Lineweaver and Burk (15) have given 
equations for the calculation of K,, from the initial reaction velocity. Of 
these, the following equation has been used in this work.‘ 


m 1 
Ce ee (15) 


v V mex. Vmax. 





Eadie (16) has proposed the equation v = Vinax. — Km X v/a which has the ad- 
vantage that the slope, Km, is the regression coefficient and that the two constants 
appear in separate terms. This equation has likewise been used in this work for the 
determination of Ky. 
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where v was taken as the moles per liter of substrate hydrolyzed during 
the first 30 minutes of hydrolysis (vso), when the enzyme concentration 
was sufficiently low for not more than about 30 per cent of the total sub- 
strate to be hydrolyzed during that period. These values were then 
corrected to a common enzyme concentration of 4 X 10-‘ mg. of N per ce. 
Vnax. 18 the maximum velocity and is equal to k’ X e (9). 

The integral reaction constant k’, may be determined by any one of the 
following three methods. 

1. At any initial substrate concentration, e¢ X ¢ is plotted against the ex- 
pression on the right-hand side of equation (14), K,, having been previ- 
ously determined as described above. The slope of the resulting straight 
line is equal to k’. 

2. Since in equation (15), Vmax. is equal to k’e (9), k’ can be determined 
directly from a plot according to equation (15), where the slope is equal 
to 1/V:,ax. When a/v is plotted along the axis of the ordinates and a along 
the axis of the abscissas. If v = 030, Vmax. calculated in this fashion has 
to be corrected to the maximum velocity per minute of hydrolysis. 

3. In regions of low initial substrate concentrations, in which the caleu- 
lated first order reaction constant, k, becomes independent of substrate 
concentration, k’ may be calculated directly from k, K,,, and e, according 
to equation (9). 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Enzyme—Six times recrystallized carboxypeptidase was prepared as 
previously described (6, 7). 

Substrates and Inhibitors—The put and 1 forms of carbobenzoxyglycyl- 
phenylalanine (CGP) were prepared as already described (7). The p 
isomers of tyrosine, histidine, isoleucine, alanine, and lysine were from the 
collection of Dr. F. Bernheim, who kindly placed these at our disposal. 
p-Phenylalanine was received through the courtesy of Dr. W. H. Stein. 

Methods—Enzymatic measurements were carried out at 25° in a 0.04 m 
phosphate buffer, pH 7.5, containing 0.1 m LiCl. Enzyme solutions were 
prepared daily from stock solutions containing about 0.2 to 0.5 mg. of 
N per ce. The latter was prepared about every 3rd day from a stock 
suspension of crystals. In the earlier part of this work, the progress of 
hydrolysis was determined with the manometric ninhydrin method (17) 
on aliquots varying from 0.2 to 0.8 cc., depending on initial substrate con- 
centration. In the later phase, the colorimetric ninhydrin method, as 
described by Schwert (18), was used. Control measurements have shown 
that these two methods give strictly comparable results. Initial substrate 
concentrations were determined by nitrogen analyses. 
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Results 


Dependence on Substrate Concentration 
The first order reaction constant, k, for the hydrolysis of CGP by ear- 
boxypeptidase at constant enzyme concentration increases with decreasing 
substrate concentration. This effect has been observed with both the 
racemic form of the substrate and with the L isomer. The results are 
illustrated in Fig. 3 in which the proteolytic coefficient, C, is plotted along 
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Fig. 3. Plot of the apparent proteolytic coefficient, C, and of the integral reaction 
constant, k’, against initial concentration of the substrate, L-CGP. O and A = 
pL-CGP; @ and A= 1-CGP. C values were calculated from equations (7) and (8), 
and k’ values from equation (14), with the K,, values given in the text. 


the left-hand ordinate and the initial substrate concentration (with respect 
to the L isomer) along the abscissa. Within the range of substrate con- 
centration investigated, the proteolytic coefficient varies from a lower limit 
of C = 9 at 0.075 m substrate to an upper limit of C of about 28 at 0.0125 m 
substrate. As shown in Fig. 3, the results obtained with t-CGP follow 
the relation plotted for the racemic form. Since, in agreement with 
previous work (3, 7), the proteolytic coefficient was found to be independent 
of enzyme concentration when substrate concentration was held constant, 
supporting data for this finding are not reproduced herein. 
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Since, according to theory, a first order reaction constant should be 
independent of initial substrate concentration, the kinetics of hydrolysis 
of CGP by carboxypeptidase were reinvestigated. In these experiments, 
hydrolysis was followed up to above 80 per cent of completion, since in the 
earlier phase of reaction the order of reaction cannot always be unequivo- 
cally determined. ‘The results of two of several detailed measurements are 
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Fic. 4. First order reaction plot of the hydrolysis of pL-CGP by carboxypeptidase, 
corrected to an enzyme concentration of 4 X 10-4 mg. of N per cc. The substrate 
concentrations (with respect to L-CGP) were, respectively, 0.0128 m (A), 0.0548 m 
(O), and 0.0753 m (@). 








tT 


given in Fig. 4 for 0.0548 m and 0.0128 m pi-CGP (concentration with 
respect to the L isomer), corrected to a common enzyme concentration of 
4 X 10-* mg. of N perce. It will be noted that the curves deviate from 
the linear course required by first order reaction kinetics. It is also ap- 
parent from the results given in Fig. 4 that the first order reaction constant, 
as expressed by the slope of the seemingly linear portion of these curves, 
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increases as substrate concentration decreases. For purposes of compari- 
son, the initial rate of hydrolysis for a higher initial substrate concentration 
(0.0753 M) is also plotted in Fig. 4. 

The results of kinetic measurements in substrate concentrations lower 
than those given in Figs. 3 and 4 did not yield to unequivocal interpretation. 
In this low substrate concentration range, the deviations from first order 
kinetics were in the opposite direction from those observed in the higher 
concentration range, and the course of reaction appeared to simulate second 
order kinetics. These deviations were observed below 0.0125 m (with re- 
spect to the L isomer) for pt-CGP, and below 0.025 m for t-CGP. 

Determination of Kn—In accordance with the theoretical considerations 
discussed in a preceding paragraph, a complete resolution of the reaction 
kinetics of the present system requires determination of the enzyme-sub- 
strate dissociation constant, K,. This has been done according to equa- 
tion (15)* by plotting a/v3o against a, where a is the initial substrate con- 
centration. From the straight line, calculated by the methods of least 
squares, the slope and intercept were determined, yielding values for K,, 
and V,.., the enzyme-substrate dissociation constant and the maximum 
velocity, respectively. The values obtained for pt-CGP are, respectively, 
Kn = 3.3 X 107? and Vinx. (e = 4 X 10“ mg. of N per cc.) = 2.4 X 107. 
The corresponding values for t-CGP are approximately the same, i.e. 
3.7 X 10-* and 2.2 X 107°, respectively. 

Determination of k’—The integrated form of the Michaelis-Menten 
equation (equation (14)) yields a constant, k’, which is independent of time 
of hydrolysis, of substrate concentration, and of enzyme concentration. 
It has been shown in Figs. 3 and 4 that in accordance with theoretical 
considerations (see above) the first order reaction constant, k, at constant 
enzyme concentration is dependent on substrate concentration and that in 
relatively high substrate concentrations this ‘‘constant’’ increases with 
increasing time of hydrolysis. The detailed results given in Table I 
demonstrate more clearly the deviations of the first order reaction constants 
from theoretical requirements, for both pL- and L-CGP. 

For each time increment, the first order reaction constant was calculated 
according to equation (7) and expressed as an apparent proteolytic coeffi- 
cient by dividing by the enzyme concentration. It will be noted that in 
the higher substrate concentrations (about 0.05 m with respect to the L iso- 
mer) the apparent proteolytic coefficient increases with increasing time of 
hydrolysis, whereas more nearly constant, though higher, values were ob- 
tained in each of the experiments with lower initial substrate concentration. 
In contrast, no significant trend resulted when the data were interpreted 
according to the integrated equation (equation (14)), the calculated con- 
stants being essentially independent of time, and independent also of 
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initial substrate concentration. Comparison of the apparent proteolytic 
eoeficients with the integrated reaction constant, k’, over the entire sub- 
strate concentration range investigated is made graphically in Fig. 3, which 
shows k’ to remain essentially constant. 


Inhibition by p-Phenylalanine 


In order to elucidate further the mechanism of the hydrolysis of CGP 
by carboxypeptidase, the influence of the reaction products on the rate 
was investigated. Neither carbobenzoxyglycine nor L-phenylalanine had 
any inhibitory effect whatsoever. However, p-phenylalanine was found 


TABLE | 
Representative Kinetic Data for Hydrolysis of CGP by Carboxrypeptidase 


System t —— , k’ System t ag : k’ 

min. | percent min. percent 
pt-CGP0.055m 20 | 21.6 12.1! 2.3 | pt-CGP 30 | 30.6 | 22.2 | 2.2 
(u-),e = 4.13 40 | 37.8 | 12.5 | 2.2 0.0128 u 15 | 41.1 | 21.5) 2.1 
x 107 60 | 49.8 | 12.2) 2.0 (L-),e = 60 56.8 | 25.5 | 2.4 
80 | 63.8 | 13.6) 2.1 2.38X10-' 75 | 66.6 | 26.8) 2.5 
100 | 73.0 | 13.7 | 2.0 90 | 71.4 | 25.4 | 2.4 
120 | 81.2 | 14.6! 2.0 105 | 76.0 | 25.1 | 2.3 
140 | 89.5 16.8) 1.8 120 | 83.4 | 27.3 | 2.5 
L-CGP0.0517m,/ 20 | 16.2, 9.0 | 1.7 | L-CGP 0.0258, 20 | 24.8 | 18.3 | 2.3 
e = 4.33 X 40 33.4; 10.3) 1.8 | Mm,e=3.38; 35 | 39.6 | 18.4 | 2.2 
10-4 60 | 52.0} 12.4, 2.0 | x 10- 50 | 49.5 | 17.4| 2.1 
80 | 67.7 | 14.2 | 2.1 | 65 | 58.0 | 17.2 | 2.0 
100 | 77.5 | 14.9 | 2.1 80 | 67.0 | 17.9 | 2.0 
120 | 86.0 | 16.3) 2.1 95 | 78.3 20.6! 2.2 

140 | 89.0 | 15.8 | 2.1 


k = first order reaction constant according to equation (7), e= mg.ofenzyme N 
g 5 J 
per cc. k’ = reaction constant according to equation (14). 


to be a potent inhibitor. It was first thought that the dependence of 
reaction rate on substrate concentration and the inhibition by p-phenyl- 
alanine were interrelated phenomena as a result of optical inversion of 
L-phenylalanine during enzymatic hydrolysis. This hypothesis was dis- 
credited by experiments in which p-amino acid oxidase was added to the 
enzymatic digest of t-CGP, which failed to reveal any measurable oxygen 
uptake.® Since control experiments indicated that carbobenzoxyglycine 
caused partial inhibition of D-amino acid oxidase activity, oxidation was 


* We are indebted to Dr. F. Bernheim for performing the measurements involving 
D-amino acid oxidase. Fresh rat kidney slices were used as a source of this enzyme. 
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also measured with the isolated end product, phenylalanine, as substrate. 
The results were entirely negative. 

A series of extensive kinetic measurements was made to elucidate the | 
mechanism of inhibition by p-phenylalanine. By means of accepted pro- 
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Fic. 5. Competitive inhibition of carboxypeptidase activity by p-phenylalanine 
and p-histidine. 1/v30 is plotted along the axis of the ordinate, and 1/ay along the 
axis of the abscissa, according to equation (16). vgo is the initial reaction velocity 
expressed in moles per liter of t-CGP hydrolyzed during the first 30 minutes, cor- 
rected to an enzyme concentration of 4 X 10-4 mg. of N perce. ao is the initial con- 
centration of the substrate, pL-CGP (with respect to the L isomer). O = no added 
inhibitor; A = in the presence of 0.01 mM v-histidine; the concentrations of added 
p-phenylalanine are denoted by A = 0.0025 mM, @ = 0.005 mM, and @ = 0.01 um. The 
straight lines were calculated by the method of least squares. 


cedures (15) the influence of both variables, z.e. substrate concentration 
and inhibitor concentration, on the initial reaction velocity was separately 
determined. The results are given in Fig. 5 in which 1/v39 is plotted against 
1/a, where, as before, vo is the initial reaction velocity after 30 minutes of 
hydrolysis, corrected to a constant enzyme concentration of 4 X 10~* mg. 
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of N per cc., and a, the initial substrate concentration. The three straight 
lines, calculated by the method of least squares and corresponding, re- 
spectively, to 0.01, 0.005, and 0.0025 m p-phenylalanine, intersect at a com- 
mon intercept, identical with that obtained in the absence of p-phenyl- 
alanine. ‘This is characteristic of competitive inhibition (15). From the 
slope of these curves in comparison to that of the control experiment (no 
added inhibitor), the enzyme-inhibitor dissociation constant, K; was 
calculated, according to the relation (15) 


1 1 ; Kn) | 1 1 
_- = ~ | K op F eae | oe -f- oa? a (16) 
v Ky 


J max. a V max. 


where (J) is the inhibitor concentration. 

The calculated value of K; is 2 X 107%, which is about 17 times lower 
than that of the enzyme-substrate dissociation constant, K,, which is 
3.3 X 10-*. In the presence of a competitive inhibitor, the integrated form 
of the Michaelis-Menten equation assumes the form 


ket = 2.3 E + =| log = + (a) — a) (17) 
Ky a 

The integrated constant, k’, accordingly, should be identical with that 
calculated from measurements in the absence of the inhibitor, and should 
likewise be independent of time and substrate concentration. Represen- 
tative plots of time against F’’, where F”’ is the expression on the right of 
equation (17) divided by e, the enzyme concentration in mg. of N per cc., 
are shown in Fig. 6. It will be noted that the values obtained from experi- 
ments with varying substrate and inhibitor concentrations follow closely a 
common straight line whose slope is k’ = 2.1, which is identical with the 
mean value obtained in the absence of inhibitor. 

Inhibiticn by p-Histidine and Other p-Amino Acids—Although phenyl- 
alanyl peptides are the most specific substrates of carboxypeptidase, certain 
N-acyl derivatives of other amino acids, such as tyrosine (3), leucine, and 
isoleucine (19), are split as well, though to a considerably lesser degree. It 
seemed of interest, therefore, to test the inhibitory activity of p isomers of 
other amino acids in comparison to that of p-phenylalanine. 

p-Histidine was found to be considerably inhibitory. The results ob- 
tained with solutions containing varying concentrations of pt-CGP and 
0.01 m p-histidine ere plotted in Fig. 5. Inhibition may be seen to be of 
the competitive type, the enzyme-inhibitor dissociation constant, K ;, being 
of the same order of magnitude as the enzyme-substrate dissociation con- 
stant, A, 7.e. 2 X 10-° as compared to 3.8 X 10°. The integral reaction 
constant, k’, calculated according to equation (17), is approximately the 
same as that obtained in the absence of an inhibitor, 7.¢. 1.9 as com- 
pared to 2.1. 
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Exploratory measurements on the inhibitory activity of p-alanine, p- 
isoleucine, and D-lysine were limited to rate measurements at a single con- 
centration of pL-CGP, 7.c. 0.0125 m (with respect to the L isomer), the 


concentration of the p-amino acids being 0.01 m. The data are given jn | 


Table II, and are expressed as apparent proteolytic coefficients, C. It will 
be noted that the inhibitory activities of p-alanine and p-isoleucine are 
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Fic. 6. A plot to demonstrate the validity of equation (17). F’ is the right-hand 
expression of equation (17), divided by the enzyme concentration e. The symbols 
denote the following: @ = 0.045 m pL-CGP (with respect to the L isomer) + 0.01 m 
p-phenylalanine; O = 0.0112 m pLt-CGP (with respect to the L isomer) + 0.01 m 
p-phenylalanine; A = 0.0305 m pL-CGP (with respect to the L isomer) + 0.005 x 
p-phenylalanine; 4 = 0.048 m pi-CGP (with respect to the L isomer) + 0.0025 » 
p-phenylalanine. For values of K, and K,, see Table III. 


equal and somewhat less than that of p-histidine. p-Lysine has no meas- 
urable inhibitory activity whatsoever.® 

A summary of the characteristic kinetic constants of carboxypeptidase 
is given in Table III. 


‘ Preliminary experiments revealed that p-tyrosine is likewise inhibitory. Be- 


cause of the limited solubility of this amino acid, experiments over a range of D- 


tyrosine concentrations could not be performed. 
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DISCUSSION 


The kinetics of the hydrolysis of CGP by carboxypeptidase follows, 
within the limits of the experimental error, the course described as Case III 
in the preceding theoretical considerations. Because of the relatively low 
enzyme-substrate dissociation constant, Kn, interpretation of the results 
by first order reaction equations yields a substrate concentration-dependent 
first order reaction ‘‘constant’’ which increases with decreasing initial sub- 
strate concentration. Moreover, at-any given initial substrate concen- 
tration the rate of hydrolysis increases more rapidly with time than is 














Tas_e II 
Effects of Added v-Amino Acids (0.01 mu) on Hydrolysis of 0.0125 u u-CGP by 
Carboxypeptidase 
ic p-Amino acid e | p-Amino acid | c 
None 27 Isoleucine | 17 
Lysine 25 | Histidine 13 
Alanine 17 Phenylalanine 4.5 








*C denotes the apparent proteolytic coefficient calculated on the assumption of 
first order reaction kinetics. 














TaB_e III 

Summary of Kinetic Constants of Carborypeptidase-CGP System 

Substrate | Inhibitor [Km x10 | Kr Xt | | ¢ 
| ‘ = =e ae | 

pi-CGP | None on 1 2.1 | 27.8 
L-CGP | . ea 2.2 | 26 
pi-CGP p-Phenylalanine | 0.33 2.1 

% p-Histidine | _ 2.0 1.9 








* Maximum proteolytic coefficient calculated from k’ and K» according to equa- 
tion (9). 


required by first order reaction kinetics. This deviation is more apparent 
the higher the substrate concentration. These anomalies follow directly 
from the characteristics of the integrated Michaelis-Menten equation 
(equation (14)) which reduces to a first order reaction equation only when 
(a) K» is sufficiently high to render the equilibrium concentration of the 
enzyme-substrate complex (p) small in comparison to the total enzyme 
concentration (e), or (b) the substrate concentration becomes sufficiently 
small to render the first term of equation (14) predominant in comparison 
to the zero order term. 


The integrated reaction constant k’ is independent of both substrate and 
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enzyme concentration and characteristic only of the enzymatic system, 
This is as it should be for a truly catalytic reaction. 

The proteolytic coefficient of the system carboxypeptidase-CGP previ- 
ously reported to be within the range C = 10 to 13 (3-7) is an equivocal 
value. Its true limiting value, determined either from rate measurements 
in low substrate concentrations (0.01 to 0.02 m with respect to L-CGP) or 
from equation (9), is about C = 28. 

Since even the apparent first order reaction constant is dependent on sub- 
strate concentration, the concept of homospecificity of proteolytic enzymes, 
introduced by Irving, Fruton, and Bergmann (2), requires reconsideration, 
According to this concept, several enzymes may resemble one another 
with regard to side group and backbone specificity such that the ratio of 
the proteolytic coefficient of the enzymes toward two or more s ubstrates 
will be the same for all homospecific enzymes. For instance, carboxy- 
peptidases isolated from beef spleen, beef kidney, swine kidney, and beef 
pancreas have been reported to be homospecifie when tested against L-CGP 
and carbobenzoxyglycyl-L-tyrosine, the ratio of the corresponding prote- 
olytic coefficients being 1.6 to 1.8 for all four enzymes (20). Similarly, 
various trypsinases were reported to be homospecific when tested against 
benzoylargininamide and benzoyllysinamide as substrates (20). Since, 
however, the proteolytic coefficient is of limited validity (see above) to 
express enzyme activities and, moreover, depends on both the affinity of 
the substrate for the enzyme, (K,,), and on the rate of decomposition of the 
complex (k’), rigorous proof for the reality of the concept of homospecificity 
requires determination of the constants K,, and k’ for each enzyme-sub- 
strate system. 

It has been recently shown (7) that, contrary to earlier claims (19), the 
concept of antipodal inhibition does not apply to the system carboxypepti- 
dase-CGP. Thus, while the p isomer of this specific substrate is not 
hydrolyzed, it does not inhibit the action of carboxypeptidase toward the 
corresponding L antipode. This observation is further sustained by the 
results of the present investigation which show that over a wide range DL- 
and t-CGP obey the same substrate concentration dependence of apparent 
proteolytic coefficients (Fig. 3) and that they likewise have the same kinetic 
characteristics, K, and k’. However, other apparent differences were 
noted. Deviations from first order kinetics in the direction of apparent 
second order kinetics were observed in regions of low substrate concen- 
trations, 7.e. below 0.0125 m for pL-CGP (with respect to the L isomer) and 
below 0.025 m for t-CGP. A resolution of these apparent discrepancies 
has to await further investigation. 

Although p-CGP has no inhibitory effect on the enzymatic hydrolysis 
of the L isomer, the p isomer of the free amino acid, phenylalanine, is 
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strongly inhibitory. Since the inhibition is of the competitive type, it 
has to be concluded that the L peptide and the p-amino acid are bound by 
the same active centers on the enzyme surface. Comparison of the corre- 
sponding dissociation constants, K» and K ;, shows that the affinity of the 
enzyme for the amino acid is about 17 times greater than for the peptide. 
Whereas it has been previously postulated (3, 19) that the free carboxyl 
group as well as the sensitive peptide group is a requisite structural ele- 
ment of specific substrates for carboxypeptidase, the present evidence 
indicates that the latter is not only dispensable for combination between 
the enzyme and the p-amino acid, but actually prevents it. Although other 
p-amino acids are likewise inhibitory, their activity appears to be related 
to the substrate specificity of the corresponding L peptides (19).? This 
may be simply related to the stereochemical characteristics of the amino 
acid residues relative to the steric requirements of the active centers on the 
enzyme surface. It may also suggest, however, that a second point of 
combination between enzyme and substrate (or inhibitor) is located some- 
where on the non-polar amino acid residue and that combination also 
occurs by non-polar interaction. 

The present discovery of a specific inhibitor for carboxypeptidase of 
relatively simple structural characteristics, 7.e. D-phenylalanine, appears to 
pave the way for the elucidation of the nature of the groups and the stereo- 
chemical arrangements required for specific combination between enzyme 
and inhibitor, or substrate. This is now being done in this laboratory by a 
systematic study in which the essential contribution to combination of each 
of the four radicals attached to the a-carbon atom is tested by replacement 
by structurally analogous or dissimilar groupings. 

No attempt will be made to reconcile the present findings with those of 
Stahmann, Fruton, and Bergmann (19) according to which not only p-CGP 
but also other, relatively enzyme-resistant, peptides of both the L and 
D series, as well as carbobenzoxyglycylglycine, inhibit the enzymatic ac- 
tivity of carboxypeptidase toward L-CGP. It has already been stated, 
and again shown in this paper, that we were unable to duplicate their 
findings on the inhibitory activity of p-CGP. Carbobenzoxyglycine is 
entirely devoid of inhibitory activity, as is carbobenzoxyglycylglycine.® 
Further investigation is required in order to corroborate the reported in- 
hibitory activity of the other peptides of Stahmann and coworkers (19). 


‘Experiments on the splitting of N-substituted histidine derivatives by carboxy- 
peptidase are in progress and will be reported elsewhere. 

®The presence of 0.033 m and 0.05 m carbobenzoxyglycylglycine in reaction mix- 
tures containing, respectively, 0.03 m and 0.04 m pLt-CGP (concentrations with respect 
to the L isomer) failed to exert any measurable influence on the rate of hydrolysis of 
CGP by carboxypeptidase. 
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The physiological significance of the inhibitory activity of certain p-aming 
acids toward carboxypeptidase remains to be evaluated. Although the 
occurrence of p-amino acid oxidase is beyond dispute, the origin and réle 
of D-amino acids in intermediary protein metabolism remain obscure (21), 
The discovery of the inhibition of carboxypeptidase by p-amino acids may 
play a part in this ill understood system. 


This work has been supported by the Rockefeller Foundation, by the 
United States Public Health Service, National Institute of Health, Division 
of Grants and Fellowships, and by the Duke University Research Council, 


SUMMARY 


In confirmation of theoretical considerations, given in an introductory 
section of this paper, it has been shown that the hydrolysis of carbo- 
benzoxyglycylphenylalanine (CGP) by carboxypeptidase does not follow 
simple first order reaction kinetics. The increase of approximated first 
order reaction constants with decreasing substrate concentration is related 
to the change in the equilibrium between the free enzyme and the enzyme- 
substrate complex with varying substrate concentration. Integration of 
the Michaelis-Menten equation yields a reaction constant, k’, which is 
independent of both enzyme and substrate concentrations and character- 
istic of the reaction system. This constant is related to the proteolytic 
coefficient by the enzyme-substrate dissociation constant (K», = 3.3 X 107°) 
and yields a maximum proteolytic coefficient of C = 28 in low sub- 
strate concentrations. 

It has been shown that both K,, and k’ are identical for solutions con- 
taining t-CGP alone or in the presence of p-CGP, thus confirming the 
previous observation that the concept of antipodal inhibition does not 
apply to this system. 

The activity of carboxypeptidase toward CGP is competitively inhibited 
by certain p-amino acids. Of these, p-phenylalanine is the most potent 
inhibitor, the corresponding enzyme-inhibitor dissociation constant, K,, 
being about 17 times lower than the enzyme-substrate dissociation constant. 

The significance of the present findings in relation to the concept of the 
homospecificity of proteolytic enzymes and to the structural requirements 
of specific substrates of carboxypeptidase has been discussed. 
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EVIDENCE AGAINST THE OCCURRENCE OF A TRICAR- 
BOXYLIC ACID CYCLE IN AZOTOBACTER AGILIS* 


By J. L. KARLSSON anv H. A. BARKER 


(From the Division of Plant Nutrition, University of California, Berkeley) 
(Received for publication, May 21, 1948) 


The tricarboxylice acid cycle theory of the mechanism of pyruvate and 
acetate oxidation has been well substantiated by work on animal tissues 
in recent years (11). However, little evidence is available to support the 
existence of such a cycle in bacteria, and certain reports are in contra- 
diction to the theory. For instance, Lenti (7) was able to demonstrate 
inhibition of succinate oxidation in Escherichia coli by malonate, while the 
oxidation of pyruvate was not affected. 

We have investigated the occurrence of the tricarboxylic acid cycle in 
Azotobacter agilis by two independent methods and have obtained evi- 
dence that it is not operative in this organism. 

The first method is based upon the fact that the oxidative enzymes of 
Azotobacter are generally adaptive; 7.e., they are formed only in response 
to the homologous substrate (2, 3). As shown by the senior author (5) 
and, independently, by Stanier (8), the occurrence of adaptive enzymes 
can be employed to investigate the existence of suspected metabolic path- 
ways, since the organism will as a rule be adapted to attack a given com- 
pound only if this substance has been added to the culture or formed as 
an intermediate during the oxidation of the growth substrate. If an 
enzyme attacking a certain compound is not present in cells grown on a 
different substrate, it can be concluded that the compound has not been 
formed in an appreciable quantity during the metabolism of the growth 
substrate. Conversely, the presence of the enzyme indicates that the 
compound may have been formed as an intermediate during growth. 

The second method involves the use of a radioactive isotope. One 
procedure is based upon an isotope dilution principle. A substrate is 
oxidized in the presence of a postulated intermediate labeled with C™. 
After the oxidation the intermediate is reisolated, and its initial and final 
activities are compared. A reduction in specific activity provides proof 
that the postulated intermediate has been formed in the oxidation. If no 
dilution is observed, the opposite conclusion may be accepted, provided 
there is evidence that the labeled compound can penetrate the cell wall. 
A similar approach involves the oxidation of a radioactive substrate in the 


*Supported in part by a grant from the United States Public Health Service. 
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presence of a postulated intermediate to see whether any of the activity 
becomes incorporated in the latter. 


Materials and Methods 


The organism employed in this work was Azotobacter agilis, strain 4.4, 
obtained from Professor C. B. van Niel. One experiment was carried 
out with an artificially induced variant of this organism, designated A13 
(5, 6). 

The growth medium had the following composition, made up in dis- 
tilled water: 0.5 to 1.0 per cent substrate, 0.1 per cent K,HPOx,, 0.02 per 
cent MgSO,, 0.01 per cent CaSO:, 0.003 per cent FeSO,, 0.0002 per cent 
NaMoO,; pH adjusted to 7.2 with HCl. The incubation temperature 
was 28-30°. To insure uniform and rapid growth the cultures were agi- 
tated on a horizontal shaker. 

Respiration was measured by the Warburg technique. The cells for 
manometric experiments were harvested after 3 days incubation, washed, 
and resuspended in m/30 phosphate buffer, pH 7.2, containing 0.005 
CaSO,. The rate of oxygen uptake was determined at 26°, with KOH to 
absorb carbon dioxide. The rates are expressed as Qo, (N) values. Total 
nitrogen was estimated by the micro-Kjeldahl method. 

Succinic acid labeled with C“ in the carboxyl groups was synthesized 
by the biological method of van Niel ef al. (10), with the ciliate Tetra- 
hymena gelii. The acid was isolated from cell suspensions by ether ex- 
traction, and contaminating substances were removed by permanganate 
oxidation, steam distillation, and basic ether extraction. The resulting 
material was finally sublimed at 150° under 2 mm. of mercury pressure. 
Total succinate was estimated by the succinoxidase method. Doubly 
labeled acetic acid was prepared by the use of Clostridium aceticum: 


Acetic acid was isolated by steam distillation and estimated by titration. ’ 


The 6-carboxyl group of oxalacetic acid was obtained by the aniline citrate 
method (9). Radioactivity measurements were made with a Geiger- 
Miiller counter as described by Kamen (4). 
Results 

Adaptation Experiments—Our experiments have shown that the oxida- 
tive enzymes of Azotobacter agilis involved in the decomposition of the 
following compounds are adaptive: glucose, gluconate, cis- and (rans- 
aconitate, a-ketoglutarate, succinate, fumarate, malate, pyruvate, tar- 
tarate, malonate, and ethyl alcohol. Cells grown on acetate show lag 
periods for all these compounds, but regardless of the growth substrate, 


1 Volcani, B., and Barker, H. A., unpublished data. 
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acetate itself never requires adaptation, probably because it is formed 
during the oxidation of all other substrates, as indicated by independent 
evidence (5). 

Table I shows the initial respiratory rates for a series of compounds 
involved in the tricarboxylic acid cycle by cells grown on the same com- 
pounds. Read horizontally, Table I shows that each growth substrate 
causes complete adaptation to all the more oxidized members, but does 
not in general cause adaptation to more reduced compounds. There are, 
however, exceptions to this generalization in the case of succinate. Read 
vertically, Table I demonstrates that the rate of respiration is slower when 
the substrates below the homologous one are used for growth, indicating 
that the oxidation of the lower compounds does not result in formation of 
the higher compounds, as the tricarboxylic acid cycle theory would re- 
quire. 


TABLE I 
Respiration Rates in Relation to Growth Substrate 





| Qo. (N) X 10-2 for first 20 min. 
Growth substrate 





a-Keto- | | 








| glutarate Succinate Fumarate Malate Pyruvate| Acetate | = 
a-Ketoglutarate............] 10 | 25 17 | 2% | 2 | 32 0 
Succinate. . } 2 | @ | @ | 6 | 2%-| 9 2 
eee re 0 31 | 31 | 34 29 «| «3: 0 
Malate.... | O | 17 | 9 |-2% 29 47 0 
Pyruvate. ... 0 16 | 9 | 19 | 6 | 28 0 
1 B's SS Gy ae OG 7 | 29 2 








The adaptation of cell suspensions of Azotobacter agilis to a new sub- 
strate occurs rather rapidly. In Table I the Qo, (N) values obtained dur- 
ing the first 20 minutes are used because after a somewhat longer exposure 
to a substrate (30 to 45 minutes) a significant adaptation occurs. Respira- 
tion curves for succinate- and acetate-grown cells on several substrates are 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2 as examples of how adaptation to all compounds 
eventually takes place. It is also clear from these graphs how acetate- 
grown cells require adaptation to all the other compounds, whereas suc- 
cinate-grown cells require adaptation to a-ketoglutarate, but not to fuma- 
rate, malate, pyruvate, or acetate. 

Isotope Experiments—With the aid of succinate labeled in the carboxyl 
groups with C™ experiments were made to determine directly whether 
succinate is formed from acetate. In Experiment I cells were used which 
were not adapted to succinate, whereas in Experiment II cells adapted 
to both succinate and acetate were used so as to insure entrance of the 
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succinate into the cells. The initial and final activities of the succinate 
were determined, and only an insignificant dilution was found, as shown 
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Fic. 1. Respiration curves for acetate-grown cells. Theoretical oxygen consump- 
tion for complete oxidation of all substrates, 448 microliters of oxygen. 


in Table II. The theoretical dilution in Experiment I was calculated by 
the method described by Barker and Kamen (1) and it was found that the 
specific activity of the succinate should have been reduced to about one- 
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, ffth the original value if the acetate were oxidized via succinate. In Ex- 
n periment IT, in which the succinate was used up together with the acetate, 
400, 
£ 
300: 
yo 
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ulO, 200 
a 
| 
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60 0 20 40 60 
| Minutes 
Fic. 2. Respiration curves for succinate-grown cells. Theory for complete oxida- 
~~ tion of all substrates, 448 microliters of oxygen. 
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aii Since the possibility is not excluded that the radioactive succinate does 
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not come into equilibrium with inactive succinate formed inside the cells, 
an attempt was made to demonstrate that isotopic dilution of succinate 
does occur during oxidation of a-ketoglutarate which in all probability js 
broken down via succinate. However, this experiment was not successful 
because a favorable ratio of the utilization of the two substrates could not 
be attained, since cells adapted to a-ketoglutarate attack succinate at 
rapid rate. 

A second experiment with C“ was done, this time with strain A13, an 
induced variant of Azotobacter agilis which has lost the ability to decompose 
oxalacetate and pyruvate (5, 6). This genetic block should not interfere 


TABLE II 


Test for Dilution of Radioactive Succinate during Decomposition of Inactive Acetate 
by Cells Unadapted to Succinate (Experiment 1) and Adapted to Succinate 
(Experiment II) 





Experi- | Acetic acid | Succinic acid 
ment ee ee es ne ee ee 
at. | Initial | Final | Initial | Final 








, ; | ery PRR 
I | Concentration of substrates, mm per 100 cc. | 0.333 | 0.030 | 0.167 | 0.125 
loa ° ee . | | ce 
| Specific activity, counts per min. per mg. | | 127.8 {25.3 
II | Concentration of substrates, ma per 100cc. | 1.00 | 0.37 | 0.50 
| Specific activity, counts per min. per mg. 27.8 {24.0 
TasBie III 
Oxidation of Doubly Labeled Acetate in Presence of Excess Oxalacetate 
Total activity 
= mM coieuts oi wiki 
Substrates Oxalacetate 0.020 0 
Acetate 0.008 25,000 
Products B-COOH of oxalacetate 0.020 50 
CO, | 20, 000 


with the occurrence of the tricarboxylic acid cycle, and the mutant oxi- 
dizes acetate at the same rate as the parent strain. The experiment was 
conducted in the following manner. A suspension of the organism was 
permitted to oxidize malate to oxalacetate, which has been shown to ac- 
cumulate in the medium. Since the oxalacetate was formed inside the 
cells and penetrated immediately out into the medium, it seems reasonable 
to assume that it can also readily diffuse back in. As soon as the malate 
had been quantitatively converted to oxalacetate (20 minutes), a small 
amount of doubly labeled radioactive acetate was added. The acetate 
was rapidly decomposed, and according to the tricarboxylic acid cycle 
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theory, practically all the activity should have ended up in the oxalacetate. 
Such, however, was not the case, as is shown in Table III. This consti- 
tutes still another piece of evidence against the operation of the cycle in 
Azotobacter agilis. 

In view of these findings, attempts were made to demonstrate the an- 
aerobic condensation of radioactive acetate with oxalacetate or with pre- 
existing cell constitutents, but without success. Also, possible oxidation 
products of acetate, such as glycolic acid, oxalic acid, and formic acid, 
were shown not to be attacked. Finally, the possibility of some inter- 
mediate accumulating during acetate oxidation was investigated. The 
organism was permitted to oxidize doubly labeled acetate until approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the theoretical amount of oxygen had been consumed. 
Then the reaction was stopped by addition of acid and the distribution of 
the radioactivity determined. The carbon dioxide was collected as BaCOs;, 
and the cells were separated by centrifugation. The clear supernatant 


TABLE IV 
Distribution of C4 from Doubly Labeled Acetate after Partial Oxidation 





Fraction Total activity 








counts per min. 





RE aby care Sete) and: 5 Sedo ta san ows chs RR eae ee eee ee 8800 
Boose sas hs 53 Shaw. Sa Wid ee lo Re eae ee eee 1800 
Btheriisoluble COMPOUNCNS.... 0 <o..0- ¢ hecuiaes ones Goa vsmmgesace 1400 
MBIA VOLREUO CIEL. 3c icd < wascecncemen tee eR ROT ee 1300 
Ether-soluble, non-volatile compounds....................... 200 








was ether-extracted overnight, and the ether extract steam-distilled. 
Table IV shows the distribution of the activity. No further attempts 
were made to identify the labeled compounds since so little C was found 
in the ether-soluble, non-volatile acid fraction. The ether-insoluble res- 
idue and the cells are probably too complex to make further analysis 
feasible. 


DISCUSSION 


On the basis of the data presented, it seems probable that all substrate- 
specific enzymes in Azotobacter agilis are adaptive in the sense that their 
activities are greatly augmented by the presence of the homologous sub- 
strates. The strongly adaptive character of the enzymes responsible 
for the oxidation of a-ketoglutarate, succinate, fumarate, malate, and pyru- 
vate is clearly demonstrated in Table I and in Fig. 1. The acetate enzyme 
appears to be an exception, since it is present in cells grown on every sub- 
strate tested. However, this does not necessarily mean that the forma- 
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tion of the acetate enzyme is independent of its specific substrate. A more 
reasonable interpretation is that acetate is formed in the breakdown of every 
other substrate and so is always present to stimulate acetate enzyme forma- 
tion. Independent evidence has been obtained from nutritional experi- 
ments that acetate or a closely related compound is indispensable for 
growth of Azotobacter agilis (5). It may be generally true that so called 
constitutive enzymes are in reality adaptive enzymes for substrates nor- 
mally present in the cells as a result of endogenous reactions. 

The existence of a reaction chain from a-ketoglutarate through sue- 
cinate, fumarate, malate, and pyruvate to acetate is supported by the 
finding that each of the higher members causes adaptation to all the lower 
ones. But since the lower members do not cause adaptation to all the 
higher ones, as the tricarboxylic acid cycle theory requires, the cycle 
appears to be inoperative in pyruvate and acetate oxidations. Postula- 
tions of permeability phenomena being involved or modified compounds 
being the true intermediates are excluded by the finding that a-keto- 
glutarate does cause adaptation to all the lower members of the cycle. 
Any compound going through the same path as a-ketoglutarate after the 
latter has entered the main reaction chain should cause the same adapta- 
tions. The fact that this is not true for acetate can be taken as a proof 
that it is not metabolized via the same path as a-ketoglutarate. 

The absence of the tricarboxylic acid cycle is further substantiated by 
the finding that even with radioactive tracer methods succinate and oxal- 
acetate cannot be shown to be formed during acetate oxidation. Fur- 
thermore, malonate inhibition of acetate breakdown could not be demon 
strated. Here again it could be maintained that the malonate does not 
get into the cells, particularly since the pH range is unfavorable, but even 
during growth on malonate, which seems to be metabolized via the same 
path as acetate, there is no accumulation of succinate, although in this 
case the malonate certainly must be getting into the cells. Finally it may 
be mentioned that citrate is not metabolized at all by Azotobacter agilis, 
and cis- and trans-aconitates are attacked only after long lag periods when 
other compounds are used as growth substrates. 

Taken together, these results provide strong evidence that pyruvate and 
acetate are not metabolized by Azotobacter agilis via the generally ac- 
cepted tricarboxylic acid cycle. No alternative metabolic path has been 
discovered, and the mechanism of acetate oxidation in this organism is 
still obscure. 


SUMMARY 


The enzymes involved in substrate oxidation in Azotobacter agilis are in 
general adaptive; t.e., they are formed only when the appropriate sub- 
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strate is present or formed during growth. The existence of a reaction 
chain from a-ketoglutarate through succinate, fumarate, malate, and 
pyruvate to acetate is supported by the finding that each of the more 
reduced compounds causes adaptation to all the more oxidized ones. But 
since the lower compounds do not cause adaptation to the higher ones, as 
the tricarboxylic acid cycle theory would require, the cycle cannot be 
operative for pyruvate or acetate oxidation in this organism. This is 
also indicated by the fact that formation of succinate and oxalacetate from 
acetate cannot be detected even with radioactive tracers. Since acetate 
is oxidized at a higher rate than any other compound, a different mecha- 
nism for its breakdown must exist. 
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It is well known that when alloxan is injected intravenously into rabbits, 
dogs, and monkeys an initial hyperglycemia is followed by a transient 
hypoglycemia, leading to death of the animals from hypoglycemic con- 
vulsions. If the hypoglycemia is prevented by repeated intravenous injec- 
tions of glucose, the animals survive and permanent hyperglycemia and 
diabetes develop. 

The cause of the transient hypoglycemia has been differently explained 
by different workers. While Goldner and Gomori (1), Ridout et al. (2), 
Kennedy and Lukens (3), and Banerjee (4) consider that the alloxan 
hypoglycemia is pancreatic in origin owing to the release of preformed 
insulin from the necrosed islets, Houssay et al. (5), Wrenshall (6), and 
Carrasco-Formiguera (7) are of opinion that the cause of this hypoglycemia 
is extrapancreatic. In experiments with dogs Houssay et al. (5) observed 
hypoglycemia when alloxan was injected half an hour after the animals 
were pancreatectomized. Wrenshall (6) removed the pancreas of dogs 
9 hours after the animals had received injections of a diabetogenic dose of 
alloxan and determined its insulin content. No significant difference in 
the insulin content as compared to normal controls was observed, which 
indicated that no measurable quantity of insulin was released into the 
circulation. Wrenshall further observed that when dogs were made re- 
sistant to insulin by injections of anterior pituitary extract a diabetogenic 
dose of alloxan significantly lowered the blood sugar level to that of normal 
controls. Carrasco-Formiguera (7) clamped the pancreaticoduodenal blood 
vessels in three dogs before the diabetogenic dose of alloxan was injected. 
Although all of the animals failed to develop diabetes, all showed pro- 
nounced hypoglycemia. In experiments with rabbits Carrasco-Formi- 
guera observed that when rabbits received injections of epinephrine 1 hour 
prior to the injection of a diabetogenic dose of alloxan most of the animals 
failed to develop diabetes, but all of them had pronounced hypoglycemia. 
Goldner and Gomori (8) could not confirm the claims of Houssay and 
others (5-7). They observed no hypoglycemia after injection of dia- 
betogenic doses of alloxan in dogs in which the pancreas was removed 30 
minutes or several days or weeks prior to the injection. When the blood 
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vessels supplying the pancreas were clamped prior to the injection of 
alloxan, the dogs which failed to develop diabetes did not show any hypo- 
glycemia. In their experiments with rabbits Goldner and Gomori, how- 
ever, confirmed the observations of Banerjee (4) who showed that partially 
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HOURS AFTER INJECTION of ALLOXAN 


Fig. 1. Blood sugar curves of rabbits after injection of alloxan (200 mg. per kilo). 
Prior to the injection of alloxan the rabbits were fasted for 7 days and each received 
by injection a daily dose of 100 mg. of phlorhizin for 7 days. 


pancreatectomized rabbits failed to develop severe hypoglycemia, did not 
have hypoglycemic convulsions, and all of them survived without injection 
of glucose and developed diabetes. These findings indicated that the 
hypoglycemia depended upon the amount of insulin available in the 
pancreas. 
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The present communication is intended to throw further light on the 
mechanism of alloxan hypoglycemia. Several rabbits were fasted for a 
week and injected with phlorhizin in order to lower the insulin secretion of 
the pancreas; the effects of the injection of diabetogenic doses of alloxan 
on the blood sugar level in those animals were studied. 
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HOURS AFTER FEEDING GLUCOSE 
Fic. 2. Glucose tolerance curves of arabbit. The dash curve represents the test 


made before the animal was fasted and phlorhizinized; the solid curve indicates the 
test made after the rabbit was fasted and phlorhizinized for 7 days. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Four healthy female Himalayan rabbits, varying in weight between 1280 
and 1530 gm., were housed in separate metabolism cages. The animals 
were fasted for a period of 7 days but were allowed to drink water during 
this period. Each animal received a daily intramuscular injection of 100 
mg. of phlorhizin suspended in olive oil for these 7 days. All of the animals 
excreted sugar in the urine by the 2nd day of the experiment. On the 8th 
day alloxan in a dose of 200 mg. per kilo of body weight was injected into 
the marginal ear vein of all the rabbits and the blood sugar was estimated 
according to the method of Hagedorn and Jensen (9) in samples of blood 
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taken both before and at varying intervals up to 24 hours after the in. 
jection of alloxan. The blood sugar curves of the animals are shown in 
Fig. 1. 

In order to study the utilization of glucose by a phlorhizinized rabbit 
fasted for 7 days, a glucose tolerance test was performed in a rabbit fasted 
overnight. The rabbit was fasted and then given a daily injection of 100 
mg. of phlorhizin for a period of 7 days as described before. On the 8th 
day the glucose tolerance test was performed as follows: The rabbit was 
fed a 50 per cent solution of glucose in a dose of 1 gm. per kilo of body 
weight. Samples of blood were taken both before and at intervals of 
half an hour up to 2} hours after the glucose feeding. Blood sugar was 
determined as before. The results are shown in Fig. 2. 

Two rabbits were made diabetic by intravenous injection of alloxan, 
After 7 days a diabetic type of glucose tolerance curve was obtained. 


TABLE [ 


Blood Sugar Values of Alloran-Diabetic Rabbits before and after Intravenous Injection 
of Alloxan 


Blood sugar values are expressed in mg. per cent. 








Weight of Fasting blood | Blood sugar after injection of alloxan 
rabbit } sugar : 
| 2 hr. 14 hrs. 24 hrs. 34 hrs. 4} hrs. 
| | | | | 
1490 | 233 | 612 | 497 428 425 428 462 
1500 118 204 240 287 341 259 168 
Alloxan (200 mg. per kilo) was then injected in both of these rabbits and 


samples of blood were drawn at varying intervals up to 6 hours after the 
injection of alloxan. The blood sugar values are given in Table I. 


Results 


Phlorhizinized rabbits fasted for 7 days showed a diabetic type of glucose 
tolerance curve. Injection of alloxan into such rabbits produced an initial 
hyperglycemia, but no hypoglycemia was observed in any one of them. 
24 hours after the injection of alloxan all of the rabbits excreted sugar in 
the urine and the blood sugar level was high, indicating that all of the 
animals developed diabetes. 

Injection of alloxan into rabbits made diabetic by a previous injection 
of alloxan caused a further rise in the blood sugar level, and even 6 hours 
after the injection of alloxan the blood sugar level was much above the 
fasting blood sugar value. 
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DISCUSSION 


Normal rabbits develop hypoglycemic convulsions within 2 to 4 hours 
after the intravenous injection of a diabetogenic dose of alloxan (200 mg. 
per kilo) (4). All of the four rabbits which were phlorhizinized and 
fasted for a period of 7 days showed initial hyperglycemia, contrary to 
the findings of Goldner and Gomori (10), but failed to develop hypogly- 
cemia even 5 hours after the injection of alloxan. All of the animals sur- 
vived the next day without injection of glucose and showed marked hy- 
perglycemia and glycosuria and developed diabetes. A glucose tolerance 
test in one such rabbit gave a diabetic type of curve, indicating that a 
fasted phlorhizinized rabbit has possibly less insulin for the utilization of 
glucose. Du Vigneaud and Karr (11) observed that rabbits fasted for 7 
days or longer did not utilize glucose as normal animals do. The injec- 
tion of phlorhizin to the fasted rabbit led to the excretion of glucose in 
the urine, which further enhanced the carbohydrate starvation, leading 
possibly to further diminution in the insulin secretion of the pancreas. 
Injection of alloxan in two alloxan-diabetic rabbits failed to lower the 
blood sugar level from the initial fasting value. The absence of hypo- 
glycemia after the injection of a diabetogenic dose of alloxan in fasted 
and phlorhizinized rabbits and in rabbits made diabetic by previous in- 
jection of alloxan, conditions in which there is less insulin in the pan- 
creas, seems to indicate that the cause of alloxan hypoglycemia is pan-. 
creatic in origin and not extrapancreatic as claimed by Houssay and 
others (5-7). 

SUMMARY 


1. Alloxan (200 mg. per kilo) was injected intravenously into four 
rabbits which were fasted and then received a daily injection of 100 mg. 
of phlorhizin for a period of 7 days. No hypoglycemia was observed in 
any of the rabbits. 

2. Glucose tolerance tests were performed in a rabbit, both before and 
after the animal was phlorhizinized and fasted for 7 days. A diabetic type 
of glucose tolerance curve was observed when the animal was phlorhizinized 
and fasted. 

3. Alloxan was injected into two rabbits made diabetic by a previous in- 
jection of alloxan. Alloxan did not lower the blood sugar level from its 
initial fasting value. 

4. The alloxan hypoglycemia as observed in rabbits seems to be pan- 
creatic in origin. 
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[In a previous publication (1) the oxidation products were described that 
resulted from the action of Acetobacter suboxydans on various isomers of the 
inositol series. With d-inositol (I) as the substrate, the bisphenylhydra- 
zone of the diketone IT and a compound having the analytical composition 
of the phenylhydrazone of a cyclohexose were isolated after the addition of 
phenylhydrazine to the culture fluid. Both substances were obtained in 
very poor yields. Since, however, d-inositol was shown to take up 2 gm. 
atoms of oxygen per mole, when shaken in a Warburg vessel with resting 
bacteria, an extension of this technique to preparative work seemed promis- 
ing. The results of these experiments, which led to the isolation of a new 
cyclohexose, are described in the present paper. 

The apparatus used, essentially identical with the customary arrange- 
ment for catalytic hydrogenations at atmospheric pressure, made it possible, 
by means of the observation of oxygen consumption, to follow the course of 
the reaction. The oxidative reactions could be interrupted at various 
levels of oxygen uptake, yielding different proportions of the mono- and the 
diketo compound. The addition of phenylhydrazine to the solutions con- 
taining these substances resulted in the precipitation of mixtures of their 
respective mono- and bisphenylhydrazones. These could be separated by 
virtue of the lower solubility of the monophenylhydrazone in boiling eth- 
anol. The pure compound, however, was not obtained in a good yield when 
large amounts of the bisphenylhydrazone were present. For the prepara- 
tion of the monoketo compound the reaction was, therefore, interrupted 
after the uptake of about 0.5 gm. atom of oxygen per mole of d-inositol. 
Under these conditions the yield of monophenylhydrazone was 55 per cent 
and of bisphenylhydrazone 3.3 per cent of the theoretical, based on the 
amount of oxygen consumed. 


The levorotatory phenylhydrazone was split in the usual manner with 


* This work was supported in part by a grant from the American Cancer Society on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Growth of the National Research Council. 
+ William J. Gies Fellow, 1947-48. This report is from a dissertation submitted by 
Boris Magasanik in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the Faculty of Pure Science, Columbia University. 
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benzaldehyde. The resulting inosose was found to be less stable than the 
inososes previously described (2-5). The evaporation of the solution 
containing this compound to dryness in vacuo at about 30° led to a non- 
crystalline residue which failed to reduce Renedict’s solution. When, how- 
ever, the evaporation was carried out in the frozen state in vacuo, the hemi- 
hydrate of an inosose, CsH,00¢:3H.O, was obtained, after the recrystalliza- 
tion of the residue from aqueous ethanol, in a yield of 87 per cent of the 
theory. The dextrorotatory, very water-soluble, crystalline substance 
reduced Benedict’s solution in the cold, though more slowly than meso- or 
epi-inosose, and reacted with phenylhydrazine to form a phenylhydrazone. 

The exact configuration (III) of this cyclohexose, for which the designa- 
tion d-inosose is proposed, was established by oxidation with resting A ce(o- 
bacter suboxydans, which led, after uptake of 1 gm. atom of oxygen per mole 
of substrate, to a diketone isolated as its bisphenylhydrazone. This was 
shown by optical rotation, melting point, and mixed melting point to be 
identical with the compound resulting from the uninterrupted bacterial 
oxidation of d-inositol (I) itself (1). The reactions involved are represented 
in the accompanying flow sheet. (The numbering of the carbon atoms 
follows that adopted in the preceding paper (1).) 
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(IV) 


Since II is formed by the oxidation of the hydroxyl groups in positions 2 
and 3 of I (1), d-inosose must be the monocarbonyl compound obtained by 
the oxidation of one of these groups. The inspection of the structural 
formula shows that, regardless which of these hydroxyls is attacked, cyclo- 
hexane-(1 ,2,5)cis-pentol-3-one (III) will result. 
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Additional proof was furnished by the reduction of d-inosose with hydro- 
gen in the presence of platinum oxide. This reaction led to a mixture of 
the stereoisomers d-inositol (I) and meso-inositol (IV), in which com- 
pound I predominated. This is an instance of the conversion of one 
naturally occurring isomer, v7z. d-inositol, into another, meso-inositol. 

d-Inosose (III) belongs to the group of six cyclohexoses structurally de- 
rived from meso-inositol (IV). Of these, meso-inosose (3), dl-epi-inosose 
(2), and /-epi-inosose (4, 5), which have already been described, closely re- 
semble each other in chemical and physical properties. d-Inosose, how- 
ever, differs markedly from the others. Reference has already been made 
to its greater heat sensitivity, to its slower oxidation by Benedict’s solu- 
tion, and to the fact that it crystallized from aqueous alcohol as a stable 
hemihydrate. 

Striking differences were revealed by a comparison of the ultraviolet 
absorption spectra of meso- and d-inosose (Fig. 1). meso-Inosose, in a 
freshly prepared aqueous solution, was found to possess an absorption band 
with a maximum at 282 mu (e = 22.2), in essential agreement with the 
observation of Posternak (5). The same spectrum was recorded when the 
measurement was repeated after the solution had been allowed to stand at 
room temperature for 48 hours. <A freshly prepared aqueous solution of 
d-inosose, on the other hand, showed a weak absorption band with a maxi- 
mum at 258 my (e = 14.8). But the spectrum changed, in the beginning 
quite rapidly, when the solution was stored, with the disappearance of the 
absorption band. The curve recorded after 48 hours is included in Fig. 1. 
Absorption bands in this region of the spectrum are characteristic for the 
carbonyl group (6). According to this evidence, meso- and epi-inosose, as 
was pointed out by Posternak (5), seem to exist in aqueous solution as the 
free keto compounds, differing in this respect from the ordinary hexoses. 
d-Inosose, on the other hand, does not appear to occur to any extent as a 
carbonyl compound, once tautomeric equilibrium has been established. 

Another unusual feature may be seen in the behavior of d-inosose toward 
sodium amalgam. Whereas the other inososes studied were reduced by 
this reagent to a mixture of stereoisomeric inositols, d-inosose yielded, fol- 
lowing the acetylation of the reduction product, an unexpected derivative. 
The analytical figures obtained for this crystalline compound and its molec- 
ular weight were in keeping with its formulation as the decaacetate of a 
substance having the formula CyHwO(OH),0 (V) or CH O(OH) 0 (VI). 
In V, 2 molecules of inositol could be assumed to be connected through an 
ether linkage >CH—O—CH <; VI, containing 2 hydrogen atoms less, 


O 
Ss 


could be formulated as an epoxide, >C————C <. 
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If d-inosose itself is considered as existing largely as the dimer, in which 
the 2 molecules are linked by way of the hydrated carbonyl groups, 
>C(OH)—O—C (OH) <, the analytically demonstrated presence of 1 mole- 
cule of stably bound water for 2 molecules of the keto compound becomes 
understandable. The other chemical and physical properties of the com- 
pound, mentioned above, also accord with this assumption, although the 
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Fiac. 1. Absorption spectra of d-inosose (III) and meso-inosose, 30 minutes and 48 
hours after the preparation of the aqueous solutions. 


production of an ether linkage (V) by the reduction of a hemiacetal with 
sodium amalgam appears rather unusual. 

In the second, less plausible alternative mentioned above, the decaace- 
tate of compound VI would have been formed from monomeric d-inosose 
by the reduction of 2 molecules to a pinacol which then was dehydrated, 
under the conditions of the acetylation, to an epoxide. While analogous 
reactions have been described (7, 8), it is difficult to correlate the properties 
of d-inosose with this assumption. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 
Material 


The preparation of d-inositol and the cultivation of Acetobacter subozxy- 
dans have been described in a previous communication (1). 


Preparation of d-Inosose 


18 gm. (100 mm) of d-inositol were dissolved in a mixture of 100 ce. of 
water and 50 cc. of M/15 phosphate buffer of pH 6.0 in an Erlenmeyer 
flask. To this solution a suspension of washed Acetobacter suboxrydans, 
grown in nine Roux bottles for 3 days (about 0.5 gm., dry weight), in 25 ce. 
of 0.9 per cent aqueous sodium chloride was added. The flask was attached 
to a graduated reservoir filled with oxygen and the mixture agitated at 37° 
with a magnetic stirrer. The rapid reaction was stopped after 155 minutes, 
when 565 cc. of oxygen (about 23 mm) had been taken up. The bacteria 
were removed by centrifugation and filtration through infusorial earth, and 
10 cc. of phenylhydrazine in 20 cc. of 50 per cent acetic acid were added to 
the clear, colorless filtrate. The solution turned red, and a copious precipi- 
tation of pink crystals occurred. This mixture of phenylhydrazones was 
washed with water, dried in air, and the dry material (9.8 gm.) was refluxed 
for 30 minutes with 200 cc. of ethanol. The mixture was filtered and the 
yellowish residue again extracted under a reflux with 200 cc. of ethanol for 
18hours. The undissolved residue consisted of 6.8 gm. (25.4 mM) of almost 
pure phenylhydrazone of d-inosose, m.p. 1938-195°.! Yield, 55 per cent, 
based on the amount of oxygen consumed. The preparation of the pure 
phenylhydrazone is described below. 

The red alcoholic filtrates, on evaporation to a small volume and addition 
of water, yielded 270 mg. (0.76 mm) of the previously described (1) bis- 
phenylhydrazone of II, m.p. (after recrystallization from aqueous methyl 
cellosolve) 217°. Yield, 3.3 per cent, based on the amount of oxygen 
consumed. 

The phenylhydrazone (6.8 gm.) was heated under a reflux for 10 minutes 
with 10 ce. of freshly distilled benzaldehyde and 1 gm. of benzoic acid in 
100 ce. of water. The filtrate was extracted with three 100 cc. portions of 
ether and treated with charcoal, and the clear, yellow solution evaporated 
in vacuo in the frozen state. The yellowish, semicrystalline residue was 
dissolved in 20 ce. of water, containing a few drops of dilute sulfuric acid, 
and decolorized with charcoal, and 60 cc. of ethanol were added to the clear, 
colorless filtrate. After chilling overnight, the crystalline hemihydrate of 


‘The melting points, reported without correction, were determined with an 
electrically heated stage (Fisher-Johns). The intact crystals were placed on the 
stage which was preheated to about 5-7° below the melting point. 
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d-inosose (III) was obtained as colorless plates weighing 4.1 gm. (22 my). 
Yield, 87 per cent of the theoretical. 

After one additional crystallization from aqueous ethanol, the compound 
melted at 188-139°. It was dextrorotatory in water and showed no muta- 
rotation (c = 2.37, 1 = 2dm.,a” = +0.93° + 0.01°); [a]*® = + 196° 
+ 0.2°. Its solution reduced Benedict’s solution in the cold, though at an 
appreciably slower rate than a corresponding solution of meso-inosose. 


CoH 906-3H2O (187.1). Calculated, C 38.5, H 5.9; found, C 38.5, H 5.8 


Phenylhydrazone of d-Inosose—On addition of phenylhydrazine in 50 per 
cent acetic acid to an aqueous solution of d-inosose, faintly pink crystals 
appeared almost at once. They were washed with hot ethanol and re- 
crystallized from aqueous pyridine. The phenylhydrazone of III was thus 
obtained as white plates, melting with decomposition at 196-197°. The 


optical rotation in 1:1 ethanol-pyridine (c = 1.80, 1 = 2 dm., a? = —1,99° 
+ 0.02°) was [a]? = —55.3° + 0.5°. No mutarotation was observed 


within 24 hours. 


Ci2H16O5N2 (268.3). Calculated. C 53.7, H 6.0, N 10.4 
Found. Goo, "Ba," 105 


No crystalline acetate of d-inosose could be obtained. 
Action of Acetobacter suboxydans on d-Inosose (IIT) 


Oxygen Consumption and Oxidation Rate—The determinations were car- 
ried out by allowing 0.5 cc. of a bacterial suspension containing 1.3 mg. of 
bacterial nitrogen to act on 7 micromoles of d-inosose in a total volume of 
3 cc. of M/15 phosphate buffer of pH 6.0 and at 36° in the presence of air. 
The uptake of oxygen per mole of substrate was 0.51 mole. The Qo, (N) 
calculated for the time interval for which the oxygen uptake was linear was 
—83. The total duration of oxygen uptake was about 80 minutes. 

Formation of Bisphenylhydrazone of II—In 3 cc. of M/15 phosphate buffer 
(pH 6.0), 187 mg. (1 mM) of III were dissolved and shaken under oxygen 
with a suspension of washed Acetobacter suboxydans (dry weight about 0.2 
gm.) in a water bath maintained at 36°. A total of 12 cc. of oxygen (about 
0.50 mm) was taken up in the course of 10 hours. The bacteria were re- 
moved by centrifugation and filtration through infusorial earth, and 1.0 
ec. of phenylhydrazine in 2.0 ce. of 50 per cent acetic acid was added to the 
clear, yellowish filtrate. A reddish yellow precipitate appeared, which 
yielded, after recrystallization from aqueous ethanol, 140 mg. (0.39 mm, 
39 per cent of the theoretical) of the bisphenylhydrazone of II. This com- 
pound, whose direct preparation from d-inositol has already been described 
(1), was further purified by recrystallization from aqueous methy] cellosolve. 
The long yellow crystals, possessing a greenish sheen, melted at 217° with 
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decomposition. The crushed powder decomposed at 210° (1). The optical 
rotation of the freshly prepared solution of the compound in 1:1 ethanol- 
pyridine (c = 0.056, 1 = 1 dm., a? = —0.16° + 0.01°) was [a]?> = — 286° 
+17°. The bisphenylhydrazone, obtained by the direct bacterial oxida- 
tion of d-inositol (1), showed an optical rotation of (c = 0.0504, 1 = 1 dm., 
a? = —0.14° + 0.01°) la 25 — —278° + 20°2 The mixture of these two 
bisphenylhydrazones showed no depression of the melting point. 


Conversion of d-Inosose to d- and meso-Inositol 


Catalytic Reduction—1 gm. (5.4 mM) of III was dissolved in 30 cc. of water 
and shaken with 440 mg. of platinum oxide in an atmosphere of hydrogen. 
A total of 225 cc. of hydrogen was taken up in 3 hours. About 1 mole of 
hydrogen was consumed per mole of d-inosose (after correction for the hy- 
drogen used for the reduction of the catalyst). A little acetic acid was 
added, the mixture heated to boiling, the coagulated platinum removed by 
filtration, and the filtrate evaporated to dryness in vacuo. The residue was 
dissolved in 5 cc. of water and the solution treated with charcoal. The ad- 
dition of 40 cc. of ethanol to the filtrate resulted in the deposition of a mix- 
ture of meso- and d-inositol, 620 mg. (64 per cent of the theoretical) melting, 
after being dried in vacuo at 60°, between 223-236°. 

Hexaacetate of meso-Inositol—A portion of the mixture of the two inositols 
(85 mg.) was refluxed for 8 minutes with 1 ce. of acetic anhydride in the 
presence of a small amount of zine chloride. The cooled mixture was 
poured into 10 cc. of water, when a viscous oil, adhering to the sides of the 
flask, separated. The supernatant liquid was decanted from the chilled 
mixture and the oil dissolved in a small volume of boiling ethanol. The 
concentration of this solution to a volume of 1 cc., followed by cooling, re- 
sulted in the deposition of about 10 mg. of white crystals. Their melting 
point, after one additional recrystallization from ethanol, was 216—217°. 
The admixture of authentic hexaacetyl meso-inositol did not lower the melt- 
ing point. 

The alcoholic mother liquors were evaporated to dryness and the resulting 
viscous oil, presumably d-inositol hexaacetate, was found to weigh 65 mg. 
after being dried in vacuo at 60°. 

d-Inositol—The remainder of the mixture of the two inositols was re- 

* Higher values for the specific rotation were observed in more concentrated 
solutions of the bisphenylhydrazones (1). Inthe dilute solutions used in the experi- 
ments here described, the rotation changed very rapidly. After 24 hours the solution 
of the bisphenylhydrazone of II was found to have become dextrorotatory, and that 
of its enantiomorph (1) levorotatory. No such rapid changes were observed in the 
more concentrated solutions (1). This is in keeping with the findings of Engel (9) 


who showed the mutarotation of osazones to be due to hydrolysis to the free dike- 
tone and phenylhydrazine. 


raise 
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crystallized twice from aqueous alcohol. The white crystals (130 mg.), 
melting at 247-248°, showed no depression of the melting point when mixed 
with d-inositol. The optical rotation in water (c = 3.30, 1 = 2dm., a? = 
+4.20° + 0.02°) was found as [a]?> = +63.6° + 0.3°. The rotation of 
pure d-inositol is [a]?> = +65.0°. 


Reduction of d-Inosose (III) by Sodium Amalgam 


To 700 mg. (3.8 mm) of III, dissolved in 10 ce. of water, 2.5 per cent gso- 
dium amalgam was added in 4 gm. portions over a period of several hours 
with continuous shaking. The solution was kept neutral by the addition of 
N acetic acid. After 40 gm. of sodium amalgam had been added, the mix- 
ture no longer reduced Benedict’s solution. The mercury was removed by 
filtration and the filtrate evaporated todryness in vacuo. The dried residue 
was treated with 10 cc. of boiling acetic anhydride in the presence of zine 
chloride for a period of 5 minutes. The cooled mixture was poured into 
several volumes of water and chilled overnight, when 620 mg. of slightly 
brown, crystalline material, melting at about 170°, were deposited. The 
filtered solution of this substance in boiling ethanol deposited, on being 
cooled, 450 mg. of white plates, melting at 175-176°. This compound did 
not reduce Benedict’s solution, even after prolonged heating. 


Decaacetate of Cy2H;20(OH) 0, Ca2H 2021 
Calculated. C 50.4,H 5.6,CH;CO— 56.4, mol. wt. 762.7 
Decaacetate of C;:HiO(OH)i0, C22H 4.02: 
Calculated. C 50.5, H 5.3, CH;CO— 56.6, mol. wt. 760.6 
Found. ** 60.6, ‘* 5.5, - 56.0, ‘* ‘* (Rast) 730 


Absorption Spectra 


The absorption spectra of d-inosose (III) (24.4 mm solution in water) 
and of meso-inosose (28.9 mm solution in water), 0.5 and 48 hours after 
preparation of the solutions, are reproduced in Fig. 1. The pH of the solu- 
tion was 5.4 and 4.8 respectively. The measurement of the spectra in solu- 
tions adjusted to pH 7.0 by dilute phosphate buffer led to essentially the 
same results. A Beckman photoelectric quartz spectrophotometer was 
used. 


We are indebted to Miss R. Rother for the microanalyses. The acetyl! 
determination was carried out through the courtesy of Dr. Al Steyermark 
of Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, New Jersey. 


SUMMARY 


A new cyclohexose, d-inosose (III), was obtained by the incomplete oxida- 
tion of d-inositol (1) by Acetobacter suboxydans. 
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The configuration of this compound, which appears to exist as the dimer, 
was established by bacterial oxidation to the diketone IT and by catalytic 
reduction to d-inositol (I) and meso-inositol (IV). 

In contrast to the other known inososes, d-inosose exhibited, in a freshly 
prepared aqueous solution, only a weak carbonyl band in the ultraviolet, 
which disappeared when the solution aged. 

The reduction of the keto compound with sodium amalgam led to a di- 
meric compound, isolated as the decaacetate, whose structure is discussed. 
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THE OXIDATION OF d-QUERCITOL BY ACETOBACTER 
SUBOXYDANS* 


By BORIS MAGASANIKT anp ERWIN CHARGAFF 


(Frem the Department of Biochemistry, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, New York) 


(Received for publication, May 25, 1948) 


A previous communication from this laboratory (1) included the demon- 
stration that d-quercitol (I) was oxidized by resting Acetobacter suboxydans. 
The maximal oxygen consumption amounted to 2 gm. atoms per mole of 
substrate. The present paper deals with the isolation and identification of 
the oxidation product. 


| 
y llliess 
Kjs_ 47] 
(1) 


The oxidation was carried out on a preparative scale with resting bac- 
teria in the presence of oxygen by the technique described in the preceding 
paper (2). Oxygen uptake under these conditions ceased when about 1.3 
atoms of oxygen had been taken up per molecule of d-quercitol. The addi- 
tion of phenylhydrazine to the reaction mixture resulted in the deposition 
of a dextrorotatory, crystalline, yellow compound, having the analytical 
composition of the bisphenylhydrazone of a diketo quercitol. The yield 
was 33 per cent of the theoretical, based on the amount of oxygen con- 
sumed. The low recovery of bisphenylhydrazone and the incomplete 
oxidation (measured by the oxygen uptake) seem to indicate that the 
attack on a large portion of the substrate stopped with the formation of 
an intermediate monoketo compound. This finding is in keeping with 
observations reported previously (1), which showed that the rate of the 
first oxidation step was considerably greater than that of the second, and 
that with a smaller quantity of bacteria the total oxygen uptake amounted 
to only 1 atom per molecule of substrate. Attempts at the isolation from 
the reaction mixture of the phenylhydrazone of a monoketo compound 
were, however, not successful. 

The absorption spectrum of the bisphenylhydrazone reproduced in Fig. 1 





* This work was supported in part by a grant from the American Cancer Society on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Growth of the National Research Council. 

} William J. Gies Fellow, 1947-48. This report is from a dissertation submitted by 
Boris Magasanik in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the Faculty of Pure Science, Columbia University. 
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is characteristic of osazones (1,3). The consumption of periodic acid in 66 
per cent ethyl alcohol at room temperature corresponded to 2 moles of 
oxidant per mole of substance. The compound must therefore be the bis. 
phenylhydrazone of an a-diketone, with the three hydroxyl groups situ- 
ated on adjacent carbon atoms. Structures IT and III only are compatible 
with these results. 

N—NHC¢H; 


»==N—NH CoH, C.H,NH--N=< ? 


$ a a 


CeH;,NH—N 
(II) (1 


In order to decide between these two possible structures, the rates of oxi- 
dation by periodic acid of this a-bisphenylhydrazone and of the one pre- 
pared from d-inositol (IV) (1) were compared. 


N—NHC.H 
S=N—NHCH, 


(IV) 


‘The measurements were carried out in very dilute, strongly acidic, aleo- 
holic solution, in order to allow observation by slowing down the reaction 
rates sufficiently. The results summarized in Table I reveal that the 
a-bisphenylhydrazone derived from d-quercitol was oxidized in the early 
phase of the reaction at a speed about half of that at which the d-inositol 
derivative was attacked. 

It has been shown repeatedly (4, 5) that cyclohexitols possessing two 
vicinal hydroxyl groups in the cis position are cleaved by periodic acid at 
an appreciably greater rate than are their trans isomers. 

Compound IV (1) does not possess a pair of vicinal cis hydroxyls. A 
compound having structure III, with one pair of cis hydroxyls, may there- 
fore be expected to be oxidized more rapidly than IV. The observation 
that the a-bisphenylhydrazone derived from d-quercitol was oxidized at 4 
considerably slower rate than IV favors the assumption that it possesses 
structure II, in which the vicinal hydroxyl groups are in the trans posi- 
tion. The slower oxidation may be due to the fact that compound II 
has only three hydroxyl groups, whereas compound IV has four. 

The evidence presented indicates that the hydroxyl groups in positions 2 
and 3 of d-quercitol (I) are oxidized by Acetobacter suboxydans to give 
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Fic. 1. Absorption spectrum (in absolute ethanol) of the a-bisphenylhydrazone of 
eyelohexane-(1,5)cis-6-triol-2,3-dione (I). 





TABLE | 


Rates of Oxidation by Periodic Acid of a-Bisphenylhydrazones Derived from d-Quercitol 
and d-Inositol 


Oxidant consumed per mole a-bisphenylhydrazone derived from 
Duration of oxidation : 





d-Quercitol d-Inositol 

min. moles moles 
l 0.30 0.55 

2 0.40 0.86 

5 0.68 1.25 

10 0.98 1.48 

30 1.40 1.78 

1440 2.35 3 


.O1 
cyclohexane-(1 ,5)cis-6-triol-2 ,3-dione, ioslated as its bisphenylhydrazone 
(If).! 


‘With respect to the numbering of the carbon atoms, compare a previous 
discussion (1). 
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The steric structure of d-quercitol has been discussed in a previous com. 
munication (1} It was suggested there that the hydroxyl groups 2 and 3 
are situated in the north and south polar planes, respectively, while the 
remaining hydroxyls are ranged in the equatorial belt. The results re. 
ported in this paper are, therefore, in agreement with the previously 
stated rule for the minimum steric requirements for the oxidation of ino. 
sitol isomers by Acetobacter suboxrydans; viz., that only polar hydroxy] 
groups are oxidized (1). 

It may be of interest to point out that Bertrand’s rule (6), which de. 
scribes the action of the microorganism on straight chain polyhydroxy com- 
pounds, would have led to the expectation that a monoketo compound 
should be formed from d-quercitol. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
Material 


d-Quercitol was a commercial preparation, melting at 239-240°, [a]* = 


+23.9°. Acetobacter suboxydans was cultivated by the methods described 
previously (1). 


Formation of Compound IT from d-Quercitol 


To a solution of 1.76 gm. (10.7 mm) of d-quercitol in 25 cc. of m/15 
phosphate buffer of pH 6.0 a suspension of washed Acetobacter suboxydans 
(about 0.5 gm., dry weight) in 25 cc. of 0.9 per cent aqueous sodium chloride 
was added. The flask was attached to a graduated reservoir filled with 
oxygen and the mixture agitated with a magnetic stirrer in a room main- 
tained at 37°. The consumption of oxygen, rapid at first, ceased when 167 
cc. (about 6.7 mm) of oxygen had been taken up in 230 minutes. The bac- 
teria were removed by centrifugation and filtration through infusorial earth 
and 4 cc. of phenylhydrazine in 8 cc. of 50 per cent acetic acid were added 
to the clear, yellow filtrate. The precipitate (1.45 gm.) weighed, after 
being washed with cold ethanol, 750 mg. (2.2 mm, 33 per cent of the 
theoretical yield, based on the amount of oxygen consumed) and formed pale 
yellow crystals. The bisphenylhydrazone of cyclohexane-(1 ,5)cis-6-triol- 
2 ,3-dione (II), after two recrystallizations from aqueous methy] cellosolve 
and boiling ethanol, melted (with decomposition) at 199-200°. The optical 
rotation in 1:1 ethanol-pyridine (¢ = 0.357, 1 = 0.5 dm., [a]? = +0.11°) 
was found as [a] = +62°. 


CisH2003N, (340.4). Calculated. C 63.5, H 5.9, N 16.5 
Found. ** 63.1, ‘* 5.6, ‘© (Dumas) 16.6 





2The melting points, reported without correction, were determined with an 
electrically heated stage (Fisher-Johns). The intact crystals were placed on the 
stage which was preheated to about 5-7° below the melting point. 
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The various mother liquors yielded, on evaporation, red amorphous 
powders which were very soluble in alcohol. 

Absorption Spectrum—The absorption spectrum of IT (0.0288 mm solution 
in absolute ethanol) is reproduced in Fig. 1. The band at 258 mu (e = 
20,900) has the same center of absorption as the corresponding bands of the 
bisphenylhydrazones derived from [- and d-inositol (1). The other two 
bands of II at 308 mu (e = 11,400) and 389 mu (e = 17,700) are at slightly 
lower wave-lengths than the corresponding bands of the inositol derivatives. 


Action of Periodic Acid on Compound II 


Total Consumption—The HIO, consumption was determined by treating 
20 ec. portions (each containing about 60 micromoles of the bisphenylhy- 
drazone in 60 per cent ethanol) with 234 micromoles of periodic acid in 0.5 
ec. of water at room temperature for 1 hour (1, 7). The excess periodic 
acid was determined with 0.1 N sodium arsenite in the usual manner. The 
average consumption (per mole of compound) of periodic acid was 2.1 
moles. 

Rate of Periodic Acid Oxidation of Compounds IT and IV—To 10 ce. of an 
aqueous solution containing 2.18 micromoles of periodic acid and 0.5 ce. of 
4. sulfuric acid, 0.5 micromole of the bisphenylhydrazones in 0.5 cc. of 
ethanol was added. The reaction was stopped by the addition of 2 ce. of a 
saturated solution of potassium bicarbonate and some solid potassium 
iodide. The excess periodic acid was determined in the customary manner 
with 0.01 N sodium arsenite with the aid of a micrometric burette (8). The 
results are summarized in Table I. 


We are indebted to Miss R. Rother for the microanalyses. 


SUMMARY 


Following the oxidation of d-quercitol (I) by resting Acetobacter suboxy- 
dans, the a-bisphenylhydrazone (II) of a diketo quercitol was isolated and 
its structure determined. The results show that hydroxyl groups 2 and 3 
of d-quercitol, which are situated in polar planes, were oxidized. This is in 
agreement with the previously stated rule for the minimum steric require- 
ments for the oxidation of inositols by Acetobacter suboxydans. 
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EXPERIMENTALLY INDUCED CHANGES IN THE 
PROTHROMBIN LEVEL OF THE BLOOD 


IV. THE RELATION OF VITAMIN K DEFICIENCY TO THE INTENSITY 
OF DICUMAROL ACTION AND TO THE EFFECT OF EXCESS 
VITAMIN A INTAKE; WITH A SIMPLIFIED METHOD 
FOR VITAMIN K ASSAY* 


By ARMAND J. QUICK ann MARIO STEFANINIT 


(From the Department of Biochemistry, Marquette University School of 
Medicine, Milwaukee) 


(Received for publication, June 11, 1948) 


Many problems concerning prothrombin and vitamin K require an ac- 
curate but relatively simple method for assaying the latter agent. Most 
of the early methods were crude, since they were based on the coagulation 
time which is only roughly related to the prothrombin concentration (1). 
Schoenheyder’s method (2), published in 1936, was an exception, since he 
determined the prothrombin time indirectly by comparing the amount of 
thromboplastin that had to be added to normal and to avitaminotic plasma 
to produce the same coagulation time. The method is empirical and sub- 
ject to serious errors, since it does not specifically measure prothrombin. 
Nevertheless, it has in the hands of Dam and his associates yielded much 
valuable information. 

Independently, Quick (3) devised an assay method for vitamin K using 
as the basis his prothrombin time procedure. He showed that 1 per cent 
alfalfa meal added to Almquist’s diet (4) was enough to protect chicks 
from hemorrhage, but 2 per cent was required to restore completely the 
prothrombin level. Almquist and Klose (5) later adopted the prothrombin 
time in their assay procedure but unfortunately selected as their thrombo- 
plastin chicken breast muscle which has a relatively low activity and con- 
tains clotting factors other than thromboplastin. Stamler, Tidrick, and 
Warner (6) more recently have outlined a procedure which is highly sensi- 
tive and accurate, but has the disadvantage of depending on the two-stage 
prothrombin determination which is time-consuming and _ technically 
difficult. 

To meet the needs for a practical and satisfactory method of assaying 
vitamin K, a study was undertaken to devise a diet consisting of constit- 
uents readily available commercially, which would obviate the need of 


* This work was supported by a grant from the Division of Research Grants and 
Fellowships of the National Institute of Health, United States Public Health Service. 
+ Department of Internal Medicine, University of Rome; at present, Senior Re- 
search Fellow, National Institute of Health, United States Public Health Service. 
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long laborious extraction, and to outline a procedure based on the one. 
stage prothrombin method. With the successful accomplishment of this 
task, several problems were studied: (1) the relative potency of menadione 
(2-methyl-1 ,4-naphthoquinone) and natural vitamin Ky, (2) the speed with 
which prothrombin activity is restored by vitamin K, (3) the influence of 
vitamin K on the effectiveness of dicumarol, and (4) the effect of high 
vitamin A intake on the prothrombin level when a minimal maintenance 
dose of vitamin K is given. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The diet which was found completely satisfactory, since it produced 
high degree of hypoprothrombinemia in 10 days yet maintained satisfactory 
growth, consisted of casein! 20 parts, brewers’ yeast! 12 parts, ground rice 
67 parts, and salt mixture 1 part. To 100 gm. of this mixture, 1 ce. of cod 
liver oil (U. S. P.) was added immediately before feeding. The mixture 
was fed ad libitum. The salt mixture had the following composition: cal- 
cium carbonate 48 parts, sodium chloride 48 parts, copper sulfate 0.2 part, 
ferrous sulfate 1.4 parts, manganous sulfate 1.0 part, and potassium 
chloride 1.4 parts. 

Several varieties of chicks (white Leghorns, white Rock, etc.) were used 
with equally satisfactory results. The newly hatched chicks were placed 
in an electrically heated brooder with a wire mesh floor. The drinking 
water contained 0.1 per cent benzoic acid to inhibit growth of bacteria. 


Determination of Prothrombin Time 


Blood was collected from the wing vein with a 1 cc. syringe and a No. 27 
needle. The syringe into which 0.03 cc. of 0.1 M sodium oxalate was put 
was chilled before use. Approximately 0.3 ce. of blood was drawn and 
immediately transferred to a small test-tube immersed in an ice bath, and 
centrifuged. Sufficient plasma was usually obtained for two determina- 
tions. The prothrombin time was determined exactly as outlined by 
Quick (7). The thromboplastin was prepared from chicken brain dehy- 
drated with acetone. 

The stock solutions of menadione and vitamin Kk; were prepared as fol- 
lows: For menadione, 0.2 gm. of 2-methyl-1 ,4-naphthoquinone was dis- 
solved in 100 cc. of alcohol (1 cc. = 2 mg.). For vitamin Ky, 0.5 gm. of 


vitamin K (Merck) was dissolved in 100 cc. of alcohol (1 cc. = 5 mg.). 


Both solutions were protected from light and kept in a refrigerator. To 
prepare the working solution, 1 cc. of the stock solution was mixed with 
an appropriate amount of distilled water, so that the concentration was 


1 Vitamin-tested casein and brewers’ yeast obtained from Nutritional Biochemi- 
cals Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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such that the desired amount to be administered to a chick was contained 
in 0.1 to 0.5 ce. On diluting the alcoholic solution of vitamin Ki, a milky 
suspension was obtained, which was frequently shaken to maintain a uni- 
form concentration. The dilute aqueous solution was given orally to the 
chick by means of a serological pipette. 


Comparison of Activity of Menadione and Natural Vitamin Ky 


To compare the relative potency of 2-methyl-1 ,4-naphthoquinone and 
vitamin Ki, chicks 1 day old were put on the vitamin K-free diet and given 
a fixed amount of the vitamin K preparation daily. It was found con- 
venient to work with five to six chicks in a group. Blood was taken on 
the 10th or 11th day and analyzed for prothrombin concentration. The 
results are recorded in Table I. 

It is clear even from a casual inspection of results that the method is 
sensitive to changes of less than 0.57 of menadione. Between 1.5 and2 y 
per day are required to maintain a normal range of prothrombin in a chick 
during the first 10 days of life. This finding is completely in agreement 
with the report of Stamler eé al. (6). It is to be noted that there always 
appears to be good agreement between the one- and two-stage method in 
uncomplicated vitamin K deficiency. 

Little vitamin K is stored at the 2 y level, for on withdrawing the vita- 
min for 2 days a marked drop in prothrombin occurs. Interesting, but 
unexplainable, is the observation that the lower the prothrombin the less 
pronounced is the relative fall after withdrawal of the vitamin. When 
more than 2 y per day was given, storage occurred and the prothrombin 
level remained normal for several days after withdrawal of vitamin K from 
the diet. 

The minimal amount of natural vitamin K required to keep the pro- 
thrombin level normal is slightly more than 2.5 y. Dam, Glavind, and 
Karrer (8) in their early studies found that natural vitamin K; was only 
one-half as potent as 2-methyl-1,4-naphthoquinone. Since the molecular 
weight of natural vitamin Kj, is 2.5 times that of menadione, it appears 
that the body utilizes only the methylnaphthoquinone part of the mole- 
cule, and therefore it is logical that a 2.5:1 ratio in activity should be ob- 
served. Actually, natural vitamin Ki on a molecular basis is somewhat 
more effective than menadione, probably because it is less easily excreted 
and therefore is more completely utilized. Either natural vitamin K, or 
menadione could be employed as a standard of reference, as suggested by 
Thayer and his associates (9). 


Speed of Utilization of Vitamin K 


Dam and his associates noted that vitamin K, injected intravenously did 
not immediately restore the prothrombin level, but required at least 5 
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hours (10). Similar results were obtained in the present study with 2. 
methyl-1,4-naphthoquinone. Interestingly, a minimal effective dose is re- 
quired which is a little less than 5 y.. The speed of prothrombin produc. 


TABLE I 
Relative Potency of 2-Methyl-1,4-naphthoquinone and Natural Vitamin K, 





Prothrombin time 


Chick No. 2-Methyl-1, 4-naghthoquinone daily 
0 0.5 ¥ 1.0 y 1.5 7 _ 2.07 
sec. séc. sec. Sc. ; ie: 
l 59 18 14 13 13! 
2 100 16 14 1] 1] 
3 54 14 18 123 11 
4 a5 27 | 14 12 11 
5 63 25 15 | 133 11 
Average at end of 11 
days* 66 (4)) 20 (18) 15 (30), 12 (60) 11 (100) 
| 24 20 20) 14 
2 26 20 19 14 
3 | 28 30 18 14 
$ 16 24 21 14 
Average at end of 13 
dayst 31 (8) | 23$ (11)} 194 (15) 14 (40) 


Vitamin Ky daily 


0 1.25 y 257 3.75 7 3.0 
| 33 13 12 1 114 
2 52 16 3 11 11 
3 54 18 11 1] 113 
47 133 133 1] 103 
5 55 14 14 113 11 
Average at end of 11 


days 48 (5); 15 (30); 12 (60); 11 (100) 11 (100) 


* The figures in parentheses are the calculated concentrations of prothrombin in 
per cent of normal. 
+ No vitamin K was administered after the 11th day. 


tion is not increased by administering larger doses. Thus, the recovery of 
prothrombin activity after the injection of 10 y of menadione was the same 
as when 5 y were given. It is to be observed (Fig. 1) that the action of 
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vitamin K is slight during the 1st hour, then becomes accelerated, and is 
complete in 4 hours. If the reaction is stoichiometric, it can be concluded 
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Time in Hours 
Fic. 1. The prothrombin response to the intravenous injection of 2-methyl-1,4- 


naphthoquinone in a chick suffering from vitamin K deficiency. The dose injected 
was5y. The response was of the same order when 10 y were given. 


Taste II 


Counteracting Effect of 2-Methyl-1,4-naphthoquinone and Vitamin K, on Hypopro- 
thrombinemia Induced by Dicumarol 


Prothrombin time 
Dicumarol, mg. per kg. body | | 
ssn i viccpi a SF 1 irs 2 | 2 
2-Methyl-1,4-naphthoquinone, | | 
UID: 555-3 an kx haeee 2082 | 5 | 1 | 




















Natural vitamin Ki, micrograms. | | 5 | 2.5 
sec. sec. sec. sec. sec. sec. 
ak See ee | 13 | 32 =| 25 | 45 | 45 35 
rT ae ee: ee 68 
BN ge gates cd Ag | 13 | 40 25 63 ey i 51 
i Ns: ek fe | 44 «=| 85 87 
5 | 114 | 34 es: | 39 | 95 55 
a ' 13 (50) 34 (7) 26 (10)) 438 (5)! 74 (8)} 59 (4) 











* The figures in parentheses represent the concentration of prothrombin in per 
cent of normal. 


that the prothrombin in 1 cc. of blood requires approximately 1 y of the 
methylnaphthoquinone radical. 
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Influence of Vitamin K on Action of Dicumarol 


Considerable evidence has been obtained from animal and clinical studies 
that both natural and synthetic vitamin K counteract the action of di- 
cumarol (11). By using chicks on a controlled diet, the action of dicumaro] 
can be satisfactorily studied in relation to vitamin K. 

From the results recorded in Table II it can be seen that chicks on a 
vitamin K-free diet are more susceptible to the action of dicumarol than 


TABLE III 


Influence of Hypervitaminosis A on Prothrombin Level of Chicks Maintained on 
Controlled Vitamin K Intake 


Prothrombin time 


Chick No. Vitamin A units daily Remarks 


50,000 |} 30,000 20,000 10,000 . 

Sec. | Séc. wi S$é€c. - sec. SéC. 
1 103 1] 14 103 123 Each chick re- 
2 9} 10 123 1] 9} ceived 1.5 ¥ ia 
3 103 | 113 113 12 10} methyl - 1,4- 
H 11 | 94 12 123 10} naphthoquin- 
5 11 103 11 11 13 one daily 

Average* .| 103 (100), 103 (100), 12 (60) 114 (70) | 11 (80) 

1 14 19 13 12} | 124 | Each chick re- 
y: 13 12 12 ' 18 | 17 ceived 2.5 
; | 15 | 154 123 18 20 vitamin K, 
4 | 19 1 12 20 19 15 | daily 
5 | 17 13 13} 13 14 


Average*.| 15} (28) 144 (35)) 14 (40)! 16 (25) | 153 (28) | 


* The figures in parentheses represent the concentration of prothrombin in per 
cent of normal. 


those receiving either the natural or synthetic vitamin. Surprisingly, how- 
ever, even with the large dose of dicumarol, 20 mg. per kilo of body weight, 
the prothrombin decrease is not greater than in dogs on a normal diet and 
receiving a smaller dose of dicumarol. The resistance of hens to dicumarol 
has been noted previously (12). The larger the dose of 2-methyl- 
1 ,4-naphthoquinone, the less marked the hypoprothrombinemia from di- 
cumarol. There appears to be no marked difference between the effective- 
ness of menadione and natural vitamin K, in counteracting the action 
of dicumarol in chicks. 
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Effectiveness of Vitamin K When an Excessive Amount of Vitamin A 
Is Administered 


Light, Alscher, and Frey (12) observed that when rats were fed large 
doses of Vitamin A (35,000 to 40,000 units per day) a marked fall in pro- 
thrombin occurred which could be prevented by administering natural 
vitamin Ky. These results have been confirmed by Walker, Eylenburg, 
and Moore (13), who found synthetic vitamin K, likewise counteracted 
the hypoprothrombinemic effect of vitamin A. Maddock, Wolbach, and 
Jensen also have reported on hypoprothrombinemia following hyper- 
vitaminosis A (14). 

The action of vitamin A in producing hypoprothrombinemia is not under- 
stood. Whether it inhibits the synthesis of vitamin K by the intestinal 
flora or interferes in the absorption or utilization of vitamin K cannot be 
determined by using rats which normally depend on bacterial action for 
part of their vitamin K requirement. By employing chicks on a vitamin 
K-free diet and giving them a daily amount of vitamin K which is slightly 
less than the dose needed to maintain the prothrombin level normal, the 
effect of excessive doses of vitamin A can readily be determined. It will 
be observed (Table III) that even large doses of vitamin A had no demon- 
strable effect on the prothrombin time. In the chick, therefore, vitamin A 
does not interfere either with the absorption or utilization of vitamin K. 
Since the chick isdependent entirely on the fixed amount of the subnormal 
dose of vitamin KX administered, any action of vitamin A would readily be 
reflected in the prothrombin level. Thus it seems probable that the hypo- 
prothrombinemic action of vitamin A in the rat is likely to be due to its 
interference in the synthesis of vitamin K by the intestinal flora. 


SUMMARY 


1. A simple vitamin K-free diet which produces a marked hypopro- 
thrombinemia in newly hatched chicks is described. 

2. A method for vitamin K assay is outlined. 

3. It was found that 1.5 to 2 y of 2-methyl-1,4-naphthoquinone or a 
little more than 2.5 y of natural vitamin Ky per day are required to main- 
tain the prothrombin level of a chick during the first 10 days of life. 

4. On injecting menadione intravenously into markedly deficient chicks, 
the prothrombin activity returns slowly at first, then progressively more 
rapidly, and becomes normal after 4 hours. The size of dose beyond the 
minimal effective dose does not influence the speed of recovery of pro- 
thrombin activity. 

5. The susceptibility of the chick to the action of dicumarol is increased 
by removal of vitamin K from the diet. Addition of vitamin K counter- 
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acts the hypoprothrombinemic effect of dicumarol. No marked difference 
in effectiveness between natural vitamin K, and menadione could be 
demonstrated. 


6. Excessive intake of vitamin A, which causes a hypoprothrombinemia 


in rats, has no effect on the prothrombin level of chicks receiving syn- 
thetic or natural vitamin K; in doses slightly less than that required for 
maintaining the prothrombin concentration completely normal. 
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STUDIES ON THE POSSIBLE MULTIPLE NATURE 
OF DEHYDROPEPTIDASE I 
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(From the National Cancer Institute, National Institute of Health, Bethesda, 
Maryland) 


(Received for publication, June 8, 1948) 


Dehydropeptidase I is the designation which has been given the enzyme 
in animal and plant tissues which hydrolyzes glycyldehydroalanine (1-4). 
A purified preparation of an enzyme with a high activity toward this sub- 
strate has been obtained by Shack from beef kidney.'! Inasmuch as glycyl- 
dehydrophenylalanine and pi-alanyldehydroalanine are also hydrolyzed by 
tissue extracts (8) and by the purified enzyme,! the problem arises as to 
whether all three substrates are hydrolyzed by the same enzyme whose 
basic specificity requirements involve an a-nitrogen atom adjacent to the 
dehydropeptide bond. 

The present communication describes certain experiments which bear on 
this problem, and includes the synthesis of certain new dehydropeptides, 


EXPERIMENTAL 


pi-Alanyldehydrophenylalanine was prepared by the general procedure 
developed by Bergmann and coworkers (5), which involves the hydrolysis 
of the azlactone formed from a-chloroacylated phenylserine. The N- 
methyl derivatives of alanyldehydrophenylalanine and of glycyldehydro- 
phenylalanine were prepared by treating the respective chloro derivatives 
with cold methylamine. A low temperature was employed to avoid the 
possibility of addition of methylamine to the double bond of the dehydro- 
peptide (4). 

dl-Chloropropionylphenylserine—dl-Chloropropionyl chloride was_ pre- 
pared by treating 100 gm. of dl-chloropropionie acid with 200 gm. of thionyl 
chloride. The mixture was boiled for 3 hours under a reflux condenser with 
careful exclusion of moisture. At the end of this period the mixture was 
fractionated by distillation in vacuo, and that fraction taken which boiled 
at 40-45° under 25 mm. pressure. 

100 gm. of phenylserine were dissolved in 250 cc. of chilled 2 Nn NaOH, 
and with further chilling 76 gm. of dl-chloropropiony! chloride and 400 ce. of 
2N NaOH were added alternately and with shaking. At the end of the re- 
action, concentrated HCl was slowly added to the mixture to pH 2.0. A 


1 Shack, J., personal communication. 
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dense white oil appeared which rapidly hardened to a granular mass. The 
product was washed at the pump several times with cold water, and crys- 
tallized from 60 per cent alcohol in the form of stout prisms. The yield 
was 68 gm., and the material melted sharply at 161°. 


CyHyO.NCl. Calculated, N 5.2, Cl 13.1; found, N 5.3, Cl 13.1 


dl-Chloropropionyldehydrophenylalanine—50 gm. of recrystallized and 
thoroughly dried chloropropionylphenylserine were suspended in 500 ce. of 
acetic anhydride and the mixture kept in a boiling water bath for 3 hours, 
After about } hour complete solution had occurred, and with further heat- 
ing the color changed from yellow to a brownish red. The solution was 
cooled, and with careful exclusion of moisture evaporated in vacuo to a thick 
red syrup. No crystals of the azlactone appeared after several hours of 
chilling, and therefore the entire syrupy mass was subjected to a hydro- 
lytic procedure without purification. The syrup was taken up in 250 ce, 
of acetone, treated with 125 ec. of water, and the turbid mixture boiled 
under the reflux for 2 hours. After 1 hour of boiling, a clear, red solution 
resulted. The solution was cooled and extracted twice with ligroin. Much 
of the color went into the ligroin layer, and the product crystallized quickly 
from the aqueous layer. The product was filtered off and washed several 
times with water. It was recrystallized from acetone and appeared in 
tufts of long needles. The crystalline material was filtered at the pump 
and washed with dry ether, which served to remove the last trace of color. 
The yield was 20 gm., and the melting point was 207°. 


Cy2H»O3;NCl. Caleulated, N 5.6, Cl 14.0; found, N 5.7, Cl 13.7 


pL-Alanyldehydrophenylalanine—10 gm. of pu-chloropropionyldehydro- 
phenylalanine were dissolved in 100 cc. of ammonia water which had been 
saturated at 5°. After standing for 3 days at 25°, the solution was evapo- 
rated in vacuo to dryness, the product dissolved in the minimum amount 
of hot water, and the hot aqueous solution filtered and treated with an 
excess of hot absolute alcohol. On chilling for several hours, the dehydro- 
peptide crystallized in the form of long needles. The yield was4gm. The 
compound began to darken at 200°, but did not melt up to 230°. 


Cy2Hi,O3sN2. Calculated. C 61.5, H 5.9, N 11.9 
Found. IS, BLO, tee 


N-Methyl-pu-alanyldehydrophenylalanine—10 gm. of pu-chloropropionyl- 
dehydrophenylalanine were dissolved in 100 ce. of chilled 25 per cent meth- 
ylamine solution in water, and the mixture kept at 5° for 3 days. The 
mixture was evaporated in vacuo to dryness, the product dissolved in the 
minimum amount of hot water, and the hot aqueous solution filtered and 
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treated with an excess of hot absolute alcohol. The product appeared 
yery slowly on chilling and separated after several days in the form of long 
needles. After the mother liquor was worked up and the fractions com- 
bined, the yield was3gm. The melting point was 200° with decomposition. 


C13HygO3No. Caleulated. C 62.9, H 6.4, N 11.3 
Found. © 162.5,.°° 6.0, TEA 


N-Methylglycyldehydrophenylalanine—This compound was obtained by 
the same procedure as methylalanyldehydrophenylalanine, except that 
chloroacetyldehydrophenylalanine (6) was employed. From 10 gm. of 
starting material, 2.5 gm. of recrystallized product in the form of needles 
were obtained. The melting point was 185° with decomposition. 

CyH,,OsNo. Calculated. C 61.5, H 5.9, N 11.9 
Found. ‘“G8.0;. Ot” Baee 


Chloroacetyl-pL-alanyldehydroalanine—5 gm. of pt-alanyldehydroalanine 
(3) were dissolved in 20 ce. of chilled 2 N NaOH and with further chilling 
treated alternately in small portions with 5 gm. of chloroacetyl chloride and 
30 ce. of 2N NaOH. At the end of the reaction, the mixture was acidified 
with 5 n HCl to a Congo blue reaction and evaporated in vacuo to approxi- 
mately half the volume. The product separated on chilling. It was re- 
crystallized from hot water; m.p. 132°. There was no evidence of crystal 
water. 

CsH,,0,N.Cl. Calculated. C 40.9, H 4.7, N 11.9, Cl 15.1 
Found. ‘O83; * 4:0; 188,“ 0S 


Chloroacetylglycyldehydroalanine and Glycylglycyldehydroalanine (Cor- 
rection)—The synthesis and enzymatic susceptibility of these compounds 
have been reported (4). Because of certain inconsistencies which developed 
later as a result of the use of new substrates, it was decided to reexamine 
our earlier material. We noted that the compound referred to as chloro- 
acetylglycyldehydroalanine was contaminated with glycyldehydroalanine 
hydrochloride, which renders invalid the enzymatic data obtained, as well 
as the subsequent amination procedure. We are unable to explain the 
manner of this contamination, which is unique in our experience. Reex- 
amination of all of our other chloroacylated dehydropeptides failed to re- 
veal any admixture with the hydrochloride of the starting material, or, for 
that matter, with any significant amount of impurity. Careful repetition 
of the synthesis described (4) yielded a product which, after recrystallization 
from water as long prisms, showed no presence of inorganic chloride. M.p. 
163° with decomposition. 


C7H,O.N2Cl. Calculated. N 12.7, Cl 16.1 
Found. ‘CUSe, ° face 
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Amination in the manner described (4) led to the preparation of glycyl- 
glycyldehydroalanine which appeared from water-alcohol mixtures as flat 
prisms. M.p. 214° with decomposition. 


C7H},04N3. Caleulated. C 41.8, H 5.5, N 20.9 
Found. ATR FPG. ty 


Other Substrates—Chloroacetylglycyldehydrophenylalanine and glycy\- 
glycyldehydrophenylalanine were prepared by the method of Bergmann 
and Schleich (6). The melting point of the former compound was 210°: 
that of the latter was 216° with decomposition. The preparation of the 
other dehydropeptides has been described (1-4). All substrates were stable 
in water and in the presence of boiled tissue preparations. 

Ultraviolet Absorption Spectra of Dehydropeptides—The absorption curves 
of alanyldehydrophenylalanine, methylalanyldehydrophenylalanine, and 
methylglycyldehydrophenylalanine are practically congruent with each 
other and with those of the dehydrophenylalanyl peptides reported earlier 
(3). For all compounds of this class, there is a characteristic absorption 
with a maximum at 2750 A. The molar extinction coefficient at this wave- 
length is 14,900 for the three compounds dissolved in water. For chloro- 
propionyldehydrophenylalanine and chloroacetylglycyldehydrophenylala- 
nine brought into aqueous solution at pH 7.2 by addition of dilute NaOH, 
the molar extinction coefficient is 15,220, while for glycylglycyldehydro- 
phenylalanine it is 14,400. 

The absorption curves for chloroacetylalanyldehydroalanine, chloro- 
acetylglycyldehydroalanine, and glycylglycyldehydroalanine are practically 
congruent with those for chloroacetyldehydroalanine and glycyldehydro- 
alanine (3), with a maximum at 2400 A anda molar extinction coefficient 
of 6100. ; 

Enzymatic Hydrolysis of Substrates—The hydrolysis of the dehydropep- 
tides (1-4) was measured as heretofore by the rate of appearance of am- 
monia N at 37° above the controls. The digests consisted of 1 cc. of freshly 
prepared aqueous rat tissue extract plus 2 ce. of 0.15 m borate buffer at 
pH 8.1, plus 1 ce. of either water or 0.025 m substrate solution (0.05 m in 
the case of racemic substrates). The activity is expressed as micromoles 
X 10 substrate hydrolyzed per hour per mg. of total N in the extract, 
Since 1 atom of ammonia N is derived from the hydrolysis of one dehydro- 
peptide bond, the data refer directly to the splitting of the substrate. The 
ammonia measured in digests of the pt-alanyl dehydropeptides is not de- 
rived from oxidase activity, since identical results were obtained under 
anaerobic and aerobic conditions. No digestion lasted longer than 2 hours, 
and most were | hour or less in duration. All solutions of chloroacylated 
substrates were brought to pH 7.0 with dilute NaOH before use. 
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The tissues were freshly removed from rats sacrificed by decapitation. 
Several hepatoma samples, donated by Dr. J. White, were used. These 
were primary tumors, obtained from Osborne-Mendel rats as a result of 
feeding p-dimethylaminoazobenzene. Necrotic areas of the tumor were 
carefully dissected and discarded. Values obtained with different samples 


TABLE I 
Hnzymatic Hydrolysis of Various Dehydropeptides 


Micromoles X 10 substrate mesial per hr. per 








mg. N with 
Substrate ; a 

\Kidney*, creas | Spleen | Brain | Liver | 
Gsnlddeydvoatanine. i a] 1620 ; 5380, 331) 72 | 60 380 
N-Methylglycyldehydroalaninef. ..| 800 | 280 | 166) 30| 25 | 10 
Chloroacetylg'ycyldehydroalanine. . | 0 | 0 | 0 | 0) | 0 

Chloroacetyl-.N -methylglycyldehydro- | | | 
alanine...... gael | 0 0 | 0 | 0| 0 | 0 
Glyeylglyeyldehydros das anine..... | 1040 | 400, 210 30 | 22 | 156 
pt-Alanyldehydroalanine. _...] 1350 | 722} 410 | 220| 52 | 1250 
Chloroacetyl-pi-alanyl« seliydroal aniuet. ..| 85 | 63 54] 30] 2 | 2! 
Glyeyldehydrophenylalanine. . | 520} 132 | 23 | 0| 12 | 0 
N-Methylglycyldehydrophenylalaninet....| 180 | 32 12 | O| & | 0 
Chloroacetylglycyldehydrophenylalanine..| 0 | 0 | 0; 0 | 0 | 0 
Glyeylglyeyldehydrophenylalanine . ..| 412} 88| 30] 0| 12 0 
pt-Alanyldehydrophenylalaninef. . ....| 220] 32 14 | 0; 8 | 0 

N-Methyl-pi-alanyldehydrophenylalan- | | | | 
ineT.... cere me ae | 0 





* pi-Chloropropionyldehydrophenylalanine is not hydrolyzed. 

+ These compounds are hydrolyzed by the purified dehydropeptidase preparation 
from beef kidney, with rate values of 2600 to 4800 micromoles of substrate hydrolyzed 
per hour per mg. of nitrogen. 

t Unlike alanyldehydroalanine (3), this substrate is not hydrolyzed by human 
serum, or by the purified dehydropeptidase I preparation from beef kidney (see foot- 
note 1 in the text). 


of the tumor agreed within 20 per cent. A few experiments were made 
with a purified dehydropeptidase I preparation donated by Dr. Shack. 

Data on the various substrates are given in Table I, and, to facilitate 
comparison, earlier data on glycyldehydroalanine, glycyldehydrophenyl- 
alanine, and alanyldehydroalanine in normal tissues (3, 4) are included. 

Certain facts emerge from the data obtained so far. (a) The peptides of 
dehydroalanine are generally more susceptible substrates than the peptides 
of dehydrophenylalanine. (b) Chloroacetylation of glycyldehydroalanine 
or glyeyldehydrophenylalanine removes the susceptibility of these com- 
pounds to dehydropeptidase action but not that of pi-alanyldehydroala- 
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nine. (c) Amination of the chloroacetylgly cine dehydropeptides restores 
the enzymatic susceptibility, as in glycylglycyldehydroalanine and glycyl- 

glycyldehydrophenylalanine.? (d) The N-methylated dehydropeptides are 
generally hydrolyzed at a slower rate than the unsubstituted parent com. 
pounds. (e) When rat liver becomes cancerous, i.e. is transformed into Q 
hepatoma, the rate of hydrolysis of glycyldehydroalanine increases some 6. 
fold, that of alanyldehydroalanine increases some 20-fold, while that of N- 
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Fic. 1. pH-activity curves for chloroacetyldehydroalanine (@) and glycyldeby 
droalanine (™) in rat liver extracts, and glycyldehydroalanine (X) in rat hepatoma 
extracts. Extract concentrations were suitably prepared. Buffers below pH 8.0 
were veronal-acetate; above pH 8.0, glycine-NaOQH. 


methylglycyldehydroalanine decreases and that of all of the peptides of 


dehydrophenylalanine practically disappears (a property shared by brain; 


Table I). The high level of activity toward certain aliphatic dehydro- 


2 The explanation for the enzymatic resistance of chloroacetylglycine dehydropep- 


tides and the susceptibility of glycylglycine dehydropeptides and of chloroacetyl- 


pL-alanyldehydroalanine may be connected, on the one hand, with the absence in 
tissue extracts of an enzyme capable of hydrolyzing the peptide bond between chloro- 
acetic acid and glycine, and, on the other hand, with the presence in such tissue 


extracts of active enzymes capable of rapidly hydrolyzing glycylglycine and chloro 


acetyl-pL-alanine. The hydrolysis of glycylglycyldehydroalanine and of glycyl- 
glycyldehydrophenylalanine at the dehydropeptide bond is accompanied by hydroly- 
sis of the saturated peptide bond (cf. also (6)). The relation of the peptidases and the 
dehydropeptidases will be the subject of a future communication by the authors 


(cf. (9)). 
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peptides is noted not only in the rat hepatoma but in all tumors studied 
(of. (2,7). 

Susceptibility of Dehydropeptides As Function of pH—The pH at which 
maximum hydrolysis of glycyldehydroalanine! and glycyldehydrophenyl- 
alanine (8) occurs with purified kidney preparations is 8.0, whereas that of 
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Fic. 2. pH-activity curves for pL-alanyldehydroalanine (X) and for chloroacetyl- 
pt-alanyldehydroalanine (@) in rat liver digests. 0.050 mM concentration of sub- 
strates was used 


chloroacetyldehydroalanine is at 9.0.1. Substantially similar pH-activity 
curves, respectively, have been obtained for glycyldehydroalanine and 


*We have investigated a wide variety of primary and transplanted tumors in 
experimental animals, including mammary adenocarcinomas, fibrosarcomas, mela- 
nomas, and epitheliomas, and invariably noted the ability of these tissues to hydro- 
lyze alanyldehydroalanine at a rate approximating that of the normal kidney but no 
apparent ability to attack peptides of dehydrophenylalanine. Although our obser- 
vations have been limited so far to tumors in laboratory animals, we are inclined to 
believe that the extraordinary ability of such tumors to hydrolyze alanyldehydroala- 
nine at a rate close to that of the most active normal tissue is as characteristic a 
property of cancer tissues as are their glycolytic behavior and low oxidase activity. 
These findings will be discussed in detail elsewhere. 
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chloroacetyldehydroalanine when incubated with rat liver extracts (Fig. 1), 
The optimum susceptibility of glycyldehydroalanine in hepatoma digests 
is the same as in normal liver digests. The pH-activity curve of pt-alany]- 
dehydroalanine resembles that of glyeyldehydroalanine and glycyldehydro- 
phenylalanine (relatively sharp optimum at pH 8.0), whereas the curve for 
chloroacetyl-pL-alanyldehydroalanine resembles that of chloroacetyldehy- 
droalanine (maximum at pH 9.0) (Fig. 2). 

The pH-activity curves in Fig. 3, performed with rat kidney extracts, 
reveal an optimum at pH 8.0 for glycylglycyldehydroalanine, pi-alany)- 
dehydrophenylalanine, N-methyl-pt-alanyldehydrophenylalanine, and N 
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Fic. 3. pH-activity curves in rat kidney digest of methylglycyldehydropheny! 
alanine (©), pi-alanyldehydrophenylalanine (X), methyl-pL-alanyldehydropheny! 
alanine (™), methylglycyldehydroalanine (@), glycylglyeyldehydrophenylalanine 
(QO), and glycylglycyldehydroalanine (A). 


methylglycyldehydroalanine, and an optimum at pH 8.8 for glycylglycyl- 
dehydrophenylalanine and N-methylglycyldehydrophenylalanine. 

The position of the various pH-activity curves in Figs. 1 to 3 does not 
reflect the relative susceptibility of the substrates, for the extracts in each 
case were suitably diluted so that initial reaction rates were obtained over 
the pH range studied. 


DISCUSSION 


The pH-activity curves describing the susceptibility of the dehydropep- 
tides appear to fall into three more or less characteristic groups: (a) those 
with a relatively sharp optimum at pH 8.0, including glycyldehydroalanine, 
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methylglycyldehydroalanine, glycyldehydrophenylalanine, alanyldehydro- 
alanine, glycylglycyldehydroalanine, alanyldehydrophenylalanine, and 
methylalanyldehydrophenylalanine; (b) those with a relatively broad zone 
between pH 6 and 8.8, with an optimum at pH 8.8, including glycylglycyl- 
dehydrophenylalanine and methylglycyldehydrophenylalanine; and (c) 
those with a relatively broad zone between pH 7 and 9, with an optimum 
at pH 9.0, including chloroacetyldehydroalanine and chloroacetylalanylde- 
hydroalanine (Figs. | to 3). 

It does not appear entirely probable that glycylglycyldehydrophenyl- 
alanine is hydrolyzed by the same enzyme system as is glycylglycyldehydro- 
alanine, nor methylglycyldehydrophenylalanine by the same system which 
hydrolyzes methylglycyldehydroalanine. 

The first indication that the enzymes concerned with the hydrolysis of 
glycyldehydroalanine and glycyldehydrophenylalanine may be different is 
derived from the observation that Shack’s preparation of dehydropepti- 
dase II possesses a small but definite capacity to hydrolyze the former sub- 
strate but no capacity to hydrolyze the latter substrate. 

Perhaps the most striking distinction in the enzymatic actions studied is 
illustrated by the differences in hydrolysis of the substrates in liver and in 
hepatoma (Table I). The marked divergence in susceptibility of the sub- 
strates as a result of the malignant transformation of the liver appears to 
set off (a) the enzyme systems which act on the aliphatic from those which 
act on the aromatic dehydropeptides, and (b) the system or systems which 
act upon N-methylated glyecyldehydroalanine from those which act upon 
the unsubstituted parent compound. In suggesting that these systems are 
distributed differently in liver and hepatoma, the tacit assumption is made 
that the enzyme which attacks glycyldehydroalanine in liver, for example, 
is qualitatively the same as that which attacks this substrate in the 
hepatoma (cf. Fig. 1). 

From the present evidence, therefore, it would appear that the number 
of dehydropeptidases may be more than the two designated as I and II 
respectively (1-3). For convenience and consistency, the designations of 
dehydropeptidase I and II have been retained, I referring to a possible 
series of enzymes which attack dehydropeptides containing a nitrogen atom 
in the a position to the dehydropeptide bond, II referring to the enzyme 
or enzymes which attack dehydropeptides lacking the a-nitrogen atom (4). 
On this basis, dehydropeptidase I may be subdivided into activities con- 
cerned (a) with glycyldehydroalanine, (b) with alanyldehydroalanine, (c) 
with dipeptides of dehydrophenylalanine, and (d) with N-methylamino de- 
hydropeptides. These four categories of substrates are all hydrolyzed by 
the purified enzyme preparation of Shack.! Since this preparation is par- 
ticulate in nature, further fractionation might conceivably be difficult. 
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The difference in the pH-activity curves for methylglycyldehydroalanine 
and for methylglycyldehydrophenylalanine (Fig. 3) suggests that perhaps 
(d) may be further subdivided. For the time being, the distribution in 
various tissue preparations of the capacity to hydrolyze these four main 
categories of dehydropeptides remains the chief clue to the possible multiple 
nature of dehydropeptidase I. 


SUMMARY 


pt-Alanyldehydrophenylalanine, N-methyl-pi-alanyldehydrophenylala- 
nine, N-methylglycyldehydrophenylalanine, chloroacetyl-pu-alanyldehy- 
droalanine, chloroacetylglycyldehydroalanine, and glycylglycyldehydro- 
alanine were synthesized, and together with other dehydropeptides 
previously described investigated in digests with various rat tissues. 

Although chloroacetylalanyldehydroalanine is hydrolyzed by all tissues 
studied, chloroacetylglycyldehydroalanine and chloroacetylglycyldehydro- 
phenylalanine are resistant. Amination of the last two compounds to the 
corresponding glycyl derivatives restores susceptibility to enzymatic action. 
N-Methylated dehydropeptides are hydrolyzed at a slower rate than the 
parent, unsubstituted compounds. 

The rates of hydrolysis of glycyldehydroalanine and of alanyldehydro- 
alanine by the rat hepatoma are, respectively, about 6-fold and 20-fold 
that of normal liver. Neither hepatoma nor brain appears to have any 
capacity to hydrolyze peptides of dehydrophenylalanine. The capacity of 
liver to hydrolyze N-methylglycyldehydroalanine diminishes when this 
tissue becomes neoplastic. 

The pH-activity functions of the various dehydropeptides in digests of 
rat liver and kidney were determined and appeared to involve roughly 
three categories of substrates with optimum susceptibilities at pH 8.0, 8.8, 
and 9.0. 

The possible multiple nature of dehydropeptidase I is discussed. 
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a,a-Di(glycylamino)propionie acid hydrochloride, (NH»sCH:CONH),C- 
(CH;)COOH - HCl, is enzymatically hydrolyzed in aqueous extracts of rat 
kidney to yield, as a maximum, 1 mole of ammonia and 1 mole of pyruvic 
acid per mole of substrate (1). a-(dl-Chloropropionylamino)-a-(pL-alanyl- 
amino)propionic acid and «@ ,a-di(pL-alanylamino)propionic acid hydrochlo- 
ride are also hydrolyzed by rat kidney, the former substrate yielding a molar 
ratio of ammonia to pyruvic acid close to unity, the latter a ratio close to 
1.6 (2). On the other hand, a,a-di(acetamino)propionie acid, a,a-di(chlo- 
roacetylamino)propionic acid, and a,a-di(dl-chloropropionylamino)pro- 
pionic acid are completely resistant (1, 2). 

Investigations on this novel class of substances have been carried further 
by observing whether there is any relation between the integrity of the 
a-amino groups of di(glycylamino)propionic acid and susceptibility to en- 
zymatic attack by a variety of rat tissues. Several new derivatives of di- 
(glycylamino)propionic acid have been synthesized. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


a,a-Di(N-methylglycylamino)propiontc Acid Hydrochloride—10 gm. of 
a,c-di(chloroacetylamino)propionic acid (1) were dissolved in 100 ce. of a 
25 per cent aqueous solution of methylamine, and the solution kept at 40° 
for 2 days. On evaporation in vacuo a yellow oil was obtained, which, on 
being shaken with absolute alcohol for several hours, yielded a mass of fine 
white crystals. The material was filtered at the pump, dissolved in hot 
water, and recrystallized by the cautious addition of hot alcohol. The 
product crystallized in tufts of long needles. M.p. 215° with decomposi- 
tion; yield 3.5 gm. 


CsH,s0.N,4- HCl. Calculated. C 38.2, H 6.8, N 19.8, Cl (ionic) 12.5 
Found. © 38.0; “ 64, 19.9 * ee: 92 


a,a-Di(N-dimethylglycylamino)propionic Acid Hydrochloride—The prep- 

aration of this product followed essentially the same procedure as that de- 

scribed for the monomethy] derivative above, except that a 25 per cent 

aqueous solution of dimethylamine was employed. The product crystal- 
963 
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lized in the form of long needles. M.p. 219° with decomposition; yield 
5.2 gm. 


Ci,H20.N4- HCl. Calculated. C 42.5, H 7.4, N 18.0, Cl (ionic) 11.4 
Found. eee Go, Aree = “EL 


a ,a-Di(chloroacetylglycylamino)propionic Acid—20 gm. of a,a-di(glycyl- 
amino)propionic acid hydrochloride (1) were dissolved in 100 cc. of chilled 
2 N NaOH and, with further cooling, treated alternately and with shaking 
with 30 gm. of chloroacety! chloride and 200 cc. of 2N NaOH. At the end 
of the reaction the mixture was treated with 5 n HCl to pH 2.0, filtered, 
and evaporated in vacuo to dryness. The residue was extracted with hot 
acetone and filtered. To the cooled filtrate ethyl acetate was added drop- 
wise. The first oily precipitate was discarded, and with further addition 
of ethyl acetate a yellowish, granular precipitate appeared. The material 
was filtered off and washed several times with dry ether, which removed 
the last traces of color. The product was redissolved in acetone and treated 
again with ethyl acetate. Repetition of this procedure yielded 12 gm. of 


a white, powdery product which possessed no definite crystal form; m.p. 98°. 


Cy,H606N Cla. Calculated. C 35.6, H tia. N Coe Cl 19.1 
Found. Me Oect, Soa. 3455. "fe. 


a,a-Di(glycylglycylamino)propionic Acid Hydrochloride—2 gm. of di- 
(chloroacetylglycylamino)propionic acid were dissolved in 40 ec. of 28 per 
cent ammonia and kept in a sealed flask for 36 hours at 40°. At the end 
of this period the solution was evaporated at 20° to dryness, and the residue 
washed several times with aleohol to remove ammonium chloride. The 
compound was then taken up several times in the minimum amount of 
water and precipitated each time with an excess of absolute alcohol. A 
white powder was finally obtained which had no definite crystal form. 
Yield 1.1 gm.; m.p. 164° with decomposition. 

C,,H20O6Ne-HCl. Calculated. N 22.7, Cl (ionic) 9.6 
Found. ore! oy aad tb Gig 

The enzymatic susceptibility of the di(acylamino)propionic acids was 
tested in the manner described (1, 2). All substrates were stable in aque- 
ous solution and in the presence of boiled tissue preparations.. The digests 
consisted of 1 ce. of freshly prepared aqueous rat tissue extract, 2 cc. of 0.15 
mM borate buffer at pH 8.1, and 1 cc. of either water or 0.025 m substrate 
solution. The extracts were prepared by grinding the tissues with clean 
sand and homogenizing with distilled water, followed by light centrifuga- 
tion. The rate at which ammonia and pyruvic acid appeared over that 
of the controls, during the period when such a rate was nearly linear, was 
taken as a measure of enzymatic activity. 1 mole of ammonia appeared 
per mole of substrate hydrolyzed (1). The temperature of digestion was 
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37°. Solutions of di(chloroacetylglycylamino)propionic acid were brought 
to pH 7.0 with dilute NaOH before addition to the digests. The data are 
given in Table I. 


DISCUSSION 


Di(glycylamino)propionic acid, in effect, may be considered as glycylde- 
hydroalanine to which a mole of glycinamide has been added at the double 
bond (1). For this reason, and because the participation of dehydropepti- 
dase has been suspected in the enzymatic degradation of the di(acylamino)- 
propionic acids (1, 2), a comparison of the susceptibility of analogously 


TABLE I 


Enzymatic Hydrolysis of Di(glycylamino) propionic Acid and Derivatives in Rat 
Tissue Extracts 





| Micromoles X 10 ammonia N evolved per hr. per 
| mg. total N in extract of 














Substrate 7 
' | | , , . 
| Kidney | _ beat Brain | Liver on 
we ee ce gto, oe te re | 
a,a-Di(glycylamino)propionic acidt &...ae 10 Wat .. 2 5 
a,a-Di(N-methylglycylamino)propionie | 24 8 | 3 | 1 1 0 
acidt | | 
a,a-Di(N-dimethylglyeylamino) propionic | 0; 0; 0 | 0 0 0 
acid | | 
a,a-Di(chloroacetylglycylamino)propionic|} 0 | 0O | O | 0 0 0 
acid | | 
| | 


38 | 4); 8}; 2] 1 2 


a, a-Di(glycylglycylamino)propionic acid 











* Primary tumors induced in Osborne-Mendel rats by feeding p-dimethylamino- 
azobenzene; donated by Dr. J. White. 

1 Pyruvic acid determined in the digests as heretofore (1) was practically equi- 
molar with the ammonia evolved. 


constituted dehydropeptides of alanine and di(acylamino)propionic acids 
is of interest (3). 

For both dehydropeptides and di(acylamino)propionic acids, the most 
active normal tissue is kidney, followed in descending order by pancreas, 
spleen, brain, and liver. The susceptibility of both glycyldehydroalanine 
and di(glycylamino)propionic acid is higher in extracts of the hepatoma 
than in those of normal liver. The susceptibility in normal tissue extracts 
of both N-methylglycyldehydroalanine and di(N-methylglycylamino)pro- 
pionic acid is roughly half that of their respective unsubstituted parent 
compounds, while in the hepatoma extract the susceptibility of the N- 
methylated compounds practically vanishes. No comparison can be made 
of the N-dimethyl analogues because of the failure to synthesize N-di- 
methylglycyldehydroalanine (4). Like chloroacetylglycyldehydroalanine, 
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di(chloroacetylglycylamino)propionic acid is not apparently enzymatically 
hydrolyzed. When, however, both compounds are aminated, to form the 
respective glycylglycyl derivatives, the latter are again enzymatically sus- 
ceptible. These findings may be related to the absence in tissues of an 
enzyme capable of hydrolyzing the bond between chloroacetic acid and 
glycine and to the presence of a peptidase which rapidly hydrolyzes the 
bond in glycylglycine (cf. (3)). 

The enzymatic hydrolysis of di(glycylamino)propionic acid has been con- 
sidered to involve either one or perhaps both of the following mechanisms 
(1): (a) an initial enzymatic hydrolysis at one of the two glycylamino link- 
ages, leading to the formation of glycine and the unstable a-amino-a-glycy]- 
aminopropionic acid which spontaneously decomposes to ammonia, glycin. 
amide, and pyruvic acid, or (b) an initial attack at the bond between a 
glycylamino residue and the tertiary carbon atom, leading to the formation 
of glycinamide and glycyldehydroalanine, the latter being subsequently 
hydrolyzed by dehydropeptidase to glycine, ammonia, and pyruvic acid.! 
The end-products of the hydrolysis are presumably the same by either 
mechanism. The similarity in susceptibility of analogously constituted de- 
hydropeptides and di(glycylamino)propionic acid derivatives in normal 
tissues and in the hepatoma appears to support mechanism (b), but this 
similarity, although interesting, may possibly be deceptive. Studies of 
variously constituted substrates with different tissues are capable of pro- 
viding some illumination but are not decisive. It appears highly reasonable 
that the hydrolysis of the di(acylamino)propionic acids occurs in two con- 
secutive steps, and that the initial reaction requires in the susceptible sub- 
strate a basic a-nitrogen atom to which at least 1 hydrogen atom is at- 
tached. The problem concerned with the course of this hydrolysis will be 
solved when both steps are separated and individually characterized. 
Work in this direction is being pursued by parallel studies on saturated 
peptides with purified tissue fractions. 


SUMMARY 


a,a-Di(N-methylglycylamino)propionic acid hydrochloride, a,a-di(N- 
dimethylglycylamino)propionic acid hydrochloride, a,a-di(chloroacetyl- 


1 Using the ninhydrin-CO: procedure of following peptide hydrolysis (5), we have 
noted an appreciable rate of hydrolysis of glycylaminoisobutyric acid in rat kidney 
digests. In terms of micromoles X 10 of substrate hydrolyzed per hour per mg. of N 
in the extract, the rate is 620. This compound, NH;,CH,CONHC(CH;),COOH, 
whose structural analogy to di(glycylamino)propionic acid may be noted, is hydro- 
lyzed almost exclusively at the peptide bond. No ammonia is evolved in kidney 
digests of glycylaminoisobutyric acid (6). In calculating the rate of hydrolysis of 
glycylaminoisobutyric acid, cognizance must be taken of the fact that aminoisobu- 
tyric acid itself contributes about 12 per cent to the total carbon dioxide evolved on 
complete hydroiysis of the peptide. This amino acid apparently does not react 
completeiy with ninhydrin under the conditions employed. 
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glycylamino)propionic acid, and a,a-di(glycylglycylamino)propionic acid 
hydrochloride were prepared, and their hydrolysis in various rat tissue 
extracts followed mainly by the rate of ammonia evolution over the con- 
trols. The monomethylglycyl and glycylglycy! derivatives were hydro- 
lyzed by all normal rat tissues studied, whereas the dimethylglycyl and 
chloroacetylglycy! derivatives were not attacked. In extracts of hepa- 
toma, the susceptibility of di(glyeylamino)propionic acid is higher than in 
liver, whereas that of di(N-methylglycylamino)propionic acid nearly van- 
jshes. Comparison is made between analogously constituted dehydropep- 
tides and di(glycylamino)propionic acid derivatives, and certain similarities 
are described. 
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UNSATURATED PEPTIDES 


By VINCENT E. PRICE ano JESSE P. GREENSTEIN 


(From the National Cancer Institute, National Institute of Health, Bethesda, 
Maryland) 


(Received for publication, June 8, 1948) 


Two types of peptidases are present in tissues, one of which catalyzes 
the hydrolysis of the saturated, RCHCONHCHR’COOH,;! the other that of 
the unsaturated, RCHCONHC(—CHR’)\COOH@RCHCON=C(CH2R’)- 
COOH, peptide bonds (cf. (1)). These are designated, respectively, pep- 
tidases and dehydropeptidases. We have reported the rates of hydrolysis 
of variously constituted dehydropeptides in extracts of rat tissues (2-4). 
The present study consists in a comparison of such rates with those of 
analogous saturated peptides under nearly identical experimental condi- 
tions. Comparison has been made between glycyl-pt-alanine and glycyl- 
dehydroalanine, glycyl-pi-phenylalanine and glycyldehydrophenylalanine, 
and chloroacetyl-pL-alanine and chloroacetyldehydroalanine, studied in 
extracts of rat kidney, liver, and hepatoma. Acetyl-pL-alanine, chloro- 
acetyl-pL-phenylalanine, acetylglycine, and glycylglycine were also studied 
in kidney digests, and the former two compounds compared, respectively, 
with acetyldehydroalanine and chloroacetyldehydrophenylalanine. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The digests were composed of 1 cc. of fresh, aqueous rat tissue extract,? 
1 or 2 cc. of 0.15 m borate buffer at pH 8.0 and 1 ce. of either water or 0.025 
M neutralized dehydropeptide or 0.050 m neutralized racemic peptide 
solution. No metallic or other activator was added. The hydrolysis at 
37° of the dehydropeptides was followed by the rate of evolution of ammo- 
nia (2) and that of the peptides by measuring the CO: evolved after treat- 
ment with ninhydrin (5), both rates being corrected for the respective 


1 Substrates containing an @ tertiary carbon atom, such as glycylaminoisobutyric 
acid and favorably constituted di(acylamino)propionic acids, are also hydrolyzed 
in rat tissues (14). The relation, if any, between the enzymes acting upon such 
substrates and those catalyzing the hydrolysis of peptides with a hydrogen atom on 
the a-carbon is not yet clear. 

* The extracts were prepared by grinding the freshly removed tissue with clean 
sand in a glass mortar and suspending in water, followed by light centrifugation to 
remove the sand and tissue débris. The extracts were used within a half hour of 
preparation. 
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controls.’ In agreement with the opinion expressed by Neurath ef al. (6), 
we have found the specific and accurate ninhydrin method the most satis. 
factory of contemporary procedures for measuring the rate of peptide 
hydrolysis. 

The saturated peptides employed were racemic mixtures, and the 
hydrolysis was followed in each case almost to completion. As others 
have noted (7-9), both optical forms of the glycyl peptides were hydro- 
lyzed. With extracts of liver and hepatoma, the rates of hydrolysis of the 
two antipodes of glycyl-pt-alanine and glycyl-pt-phenylalanine were go 
different that it could be assumed that the more susceptible isomer. was 
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Fic. 1. Hydrolysis curves of 0.05 m glycyl-pi-alanine (X) and chloroacetyl-pt- 
alanine (@) with rat liver extracts containing 0.4 and 1.1 mg. of N per ce., respec- 
tively. The actual rate value for hydrolysis of the more susceptible isomer of glycyl- 
pL-alanine (Table I) was calculated from a curve obtained with a more dilute extract. 





completely hydrolyzed before there was appreciable hydrolysis of the less 
susceptible isomer (Fig. 1). In such cases, it was necessary to employ 
higher extract concentrations to follow the hydrolysis of the less susceptible 
than for the more susceptible isomer. With kidney extracts, the rate of 
hydrolysis of the more susceptible isomer of glycyl-pL-phenylalanine is 
also considerably greater than that of the less susceptible isomer. How- 


* Under our conditions, the ninhydrin procedure results in a negligible hydrolysis 
of all the peptides studied except glycylglycine, which is split to a few per cent (cf. 
(5)). 

‘ By the ‘‘more susceptible isomer”’ we refer to that member of the pair of antip- 
odal peptides which is more rapidly hydrolyzed, without commitment as to whether 
the two isomers are hydrolyzed by the same or different enzymes. 
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Fic. 2. Hydrolysis curves of 0.05 m glycyl-pt-alanine (X) and chloroacetyl-pL- 
alanine (@) with rat kidney extracts containing 0.08 and 0.6 mg. of N per cc., re- 
spectively. 


TABLE I 


Rates sd stasis of Saturated and Unsaturated altace with Rat Tissue Extracts 








| |Micromoles X 10 substrate hydrolyzed per hr. per 
mg. N in extract of 











Substrate as Date SS 
| Kidney* | Liver Fi: Hepatomat 
Glyeyldehydroalanine.......... ; | 1,620 | 60 | 380 
Glyeyl-pL-alanine (one optic: al f for a). ee 6, 000 2000 1200 
" ang °S palagn ee 1,020 76 y 
Glyeyldehydrophenylalanine 520 12 | 0 
Glyeyl-pL-phenylalanine (one optical form).! 10,300 | 3200 | 2120f 
ae (2nd e ae 360 20 11 
Chloroacetyldehydroalanine...... : eal 100 | 28 | 0 
Chloroacetyl-pL-alanine (one optical form) | 600$ 132 75 


* Glycylglycine is hydrolyzed with a rate value of about 400; chloroacetylglycine 
is not hydrolyzed. 

} Primary tumors induced in Osborne-Mendel rats by feeding p-dimethylamino- 
azobenzene; donated by Dr. J. White. Necrotic areas removed. 

t The corresponding value when 0.025 m glycyl-t-phenylalanine was used was 
2300. 

§ Acetyl-pL-alanine (only one optical form) is hydrolyzed at a rate value of 310, 
compared with that of 18 for acetyldehydroalanine. Chloroacetyl-pi-phenylalanine 
(only one optical form) is hydrolyzed at a rate value of 1200, compared with that of 
0 for chloroacetyldehydrophenylalanine. 
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ever, in the case of glycyl-pt-alanine, the hydrolysis of both optical isomers 
more nearly approaches that of the other, and the rate of hydrolysis of each 
isomer can only be roughly approximated (Fig. 2). Only one optical form 
of chloroacetyl-pt-alanine (Figs. 1 and 2), of acetyl-pt-alanine, and of 
chloroacetyl-pL-phenylalanine was hydrolyzed. 

The initial reaction rates for the hydrolysis of the peptides were approxi- 
mated from the slope of the respective curves (micromoles of substrate 
hydrolyzed plotted against time); the data are given in Table I. 

In the absence of definitive information as to which optical isomer of the 
racemic peptides was being hydrolyzed, no designation can be made at this 
time, but presumably the susceptible isomer of acetyl-pi-alanine, chloro- 
acetyl-pL-alanine, and chloroacetyl-pL-phenylalanine and the more sus- 
ceptible isomer of the glycyl peptides is the L, or ‘“‘natural” form. The 
nearly equal rates of hydrolysis of glycyl-t-phenylalanine and of the more 
susceptible isomer of glycyl-pL-phenylalanine support this possibility 
(Table I). The rates noted for the saturated peptides may be minimum 
for the most part, (a) since they were obtained on compounds hydrolyzing 
in the presence of their optical enantiomorphs, which might exert an 
inhibitory influence, and (b) since no possible activator was added (8, 10). 
Nevertheless, the rates of hydrolysis of the more susceptible forms of the 
saturated peptides are in every case considerably greater than those of the 
analogous dehydropeptides (Table I). 

DISCUSSION 

Bergmann and Schleich (1) showed that purified preparations of dipep- 
tidase, aminopeptidase, and carboxypeptidase, which were highly active 
toward saturated peptides, had no effect upon unsaturated peptides. The 
converse has not yet been shown to be true, for no attempt has been made 
to prepare purified dehydropeptidases free of activity toward the saturated 
peptides. Nevertheless, some further evidence that the peptidases and de- 
hydropeptidases are distinct enzyme systems may be derived from a com- 
parative study of liver and hepatoma. ‘The malignant transformation of 
a tissue may serve in effect, in the case of a number of closely related en- 
zymes, as a fractionation procedure. Thus, in the consideration of the 
possible multiple nature of dehydropeptidase I (4), considerable weight was 
laid on the fact that, whereas the hydrolysis rate of glyeyldehydroalanine 
and alanyldehydroalanine increased very considerably when liver was trans- 
formed into a hepatoma, the hydrolysis rate of glycyldehydrophenylalanine 
and N-methylglycyldehydroalanine decreased. Assuming that the can- 
cerous transformation of a tissue does not result in qualitative changes in 
the enzymes concerned, the enrichment in activity toward glycyldehydro- 
alanine and the concomitant decrease in activity toward glycyldehydro- 
phenylalanine (4) (Table I) strongly suggest that the hydrolysis of these 
substrates is catalyzed by different enzymes. The fact that the malig- 
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nant transformation of liver is accompanied by a decrease in the 
rate whereby both optical forms of glycyl-pt-alanine are hydrolyzed (Table 
1) also suggests that glycyldehydroalanine and glycyl-pt-alanine are hy- 
drolyzed by different enzyme systems. It is of some interest to note that, 
per mg. of tissue N, the hydrolysis rate of those saturated peptides studied, 
namely glycyl-pt-alanine, glycyl-pu-phenylalanine, and chloroacetyl-pL- 
alanine, decreases when liver becomes neoplastic (Table 1), whereas it has 
been reported that the rate of hydrolysis of the more susceptible isomer of 
pt-leucylglycine and of pu-alanylglycine increases (11, 12).5 This differ- 
ence suggests that alanylglycine and glycylalanine may be attacked by 
different peptidases, a possibility which had been advanced on other 
grounds for the corresponding p peptides by Maschmann (8). In any 
event, the use of carefully defined cancer tissue in comparative studies with 
the normal tissue of origin is sometimes capable of contributing to the so- 
lution of certain biochemical problems of fundamental interest (cf. (13)). 

Still another suggestion that the peptidases and dehydropeptidases may 
be distinct systems arises from the fact that, whereas the dehydropeptides 
of alanine are hydrolyzed in tissue extracts much faster than the dehydro- 
peptides of phenylalanine, the reverse holds true for the more susceptible 
(but not for the less susceptible) antipodes of the corresponding saturated 
peptides (4) (‘Table I). 

The hydrolysis rates of the susceptible optical isomer of acetyl-pL-alanine, 
chloroacetyl-pL-alanine, and chloroacetyl-pt-phenylalanine, and of the 
more susceptible isomer of glycyl-pL-alanine and glycyl-pi-phenylalanine, 
are all greater than those of the corresponding analogous dehydropeptides 
in the same tissue extract (Table I). Little can be said in this connection 
of the less susceptible antipodes of the saturated peptides. Those of acetyl- 
pL-alanine, chloroacetyl-pL-alanine, and chloroacetyl-pL-phenylalanine are 
not hydrolyzed at all, while those of glycyl-pi-alanine and glycyl-pL-phenyl- 
alanine in kidney and liver extracts are apparently hydrolyzed at rates 
approximating those of the corresponding dehydropeptides (Table I). 
Further investigations will lay emphasis on the use of optically pure L and 
D peptides, which will also permit the use of more accurate kinetic 
treatment. 

The only saturated peptide studied which was not hydrolyzed by aqueous 
extracts of kidney was chloroacetylglycine (Table I). This is in contrast 
to the ease of hydrolysis of the susceptible isomer of chloroacetyl-pL-alanine. 
Glycylglycine was hydrolyzed at a rate approximating that of glycylamino- 


’ We have also found that, per mg. of tissue N, the more susceptible isomer of 
pi-alanylglycine is hydrolyzed more rapidly in hepatoma than in normal liver ex- 
tracts. Under experimental conditions identical with those used for glycylalanine 
(Table I), the hydrolysis rate for alanylglycine in hepatoma is 3700, in liver 1630. 
The second optical isomer of pL-alanylglycine does not appear to be hydrolyzed under 
these conditions, either in liver or in hepatoma extracts. 
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isobutyric acid (14), which was considerably less than that of glycyl-pz. 
alanine. It may be suggested that the presence of a center of optical asym- 
metry in a favorable position within the peptide is frequently conducive to 
increased susceptibility to peptidase action. 


SUMMARY 

The rates of hydrolysis in fresh, aqueous rat tissue extracts were de- 
termined for glycyl-pi-alanine, glycyl-pi-phenylalanine, chloroacetyl-pt- 
alanine, acetyl-pL-alanine, and chloroacetyl-pi-phenylalanine, and the 
rates compared both among themselves and with those of the corresponding 
analogous dehydropeptides. Both optical isomers of the glyeyl peptides of 
alanine and phenylalanine were hydrolyzed, one at a faster rate than the 
other, but only one isomer of the chloroacetyl and acetyl peptides was hy- 
drolyzed. Chloroacetylglycine was not hydrolyzed, and glycylglycine was 
hydrolyzed in kidney at a rate approximately one-fifteenth that of the more 
susceptible isomer of glycyl-pL-alanine. 

The more susceptible isomers of the racemic saturated peptides were 
hydrolyzed in extracts of kidney, liver, and hepatoma at considerably faster 
rates than those of the corresponding dehydropeptides. The neoplastic 
transformation of liver results in a decrease in the hydrolysis rate of glycyl- 
alanine, which is in contrast with the increase in hydrolysis rate of glycyl- 
dehydroalanine. The more susceptible antipodes of the saturated peptides 
of phenylalanine were hydrolyzed in kidney, liver, and hepatoma at a faster 
rate than those of alanine, whereas the converse held true of the correspond- 
ing dehydropeptides. The question of the separate identity of the pepti- 
dases and dehydropeptidases was discussed. 
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THE REVERSIBLE INHIBITION OF ACETYLESTERASE BY 
DIISOPROPYL FLUOROPHOSPHATE AND TETRAETHYL 
PYROPHOSPHATE* 


BY EUGENE F. JANSEN, M.-D. FELLOWS NUTTING, anp A. K. BALLS 


(From the Enzyme Research Laboratory, Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry, Agricultural Research Administration, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Albany, California) 


(Received for publication, June 2, 1948) 


Diisopropy] fluorophosphate (DFP) has been shown to be a remarkably 
potent inhibitor of the enzymatic hydrolysis of acetylcholine (1). As a 
result of a wide survey (2), inhibition by dialkyl fluorophosphates appears 
to be specific for certain esterases and lipases (kidney acid phosphatase was 
found to be inhibited by relatively high concentrations). Since the cholin- 
esterase of mammalian brain and nerve tissue is narrowly specific for ace- 
tylcholine and acetyl-8-methylcholine (3), it is often called “true” cholin- 
esterase. Other esterases of wider specificity (those hydrolyzing tributyrin, 
for example) also hydrolyze acetylcholine, but are frequently referred to as 
‘nseudo”’ cholinesterases. 

While studying the inhibition of cholinesterase by DFP in vitro and in 
vivo, Mazur and Bodansky (4) found that different tissue cholinesterases 
show differing degrees of sensitivity to DFP. These results have been 
interpreted by Hawkins and Mendel (5) and by us (6) as indicating that 
pseudocholinesterase is about 100 times as sensitive to the inhibitory action 
of DFP as is cholinesterase. From a correlation of toxicity with inhibition 
of brain cholinesterase, Nachmansohn and Feld (7) have concluded that 
the toxicity of DFP is very probably due to its action on “true” cholin- 
esterase. Since dialysis or dilution of cholinesterase-DFP mixtures or of 
tissue cholinesterase from animals poisoned with DFP did not result in any 
increase in cholinesterase, the DFP inhibition of brain cholinesterase is not 
to be considered readily reversible (4). However, Nachmansohn et al. (8) 
have found that over a relatively short period of time the inhibition by 
DFP can be reversed by dilution, the extent of the reversal being dependent 
on temperature, time, and DFP concentration. Eserine, which inhibits 
cholinesterase reversibly, was found to protect the enzyme against irre- 
versible DFP inhibition (9). Mazur (10) also demonstrated an enzyme in 
animal tissues capable of hydrolyzing the phosphorus-fluorine bond of alkyl 
fluorophosphates, so that there exists in vivo concurrent inhibition of cholin- 
esterase and detoxification. Hexaethyl tetraphosphate (HETP) exerts a 


* Enzyme Research Laboratory Contribution No. 113. 
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strong inhibitory effect similar to that of DFP on mammalian and ingee} 
cholinesterase in vitro and in vivo (11). Even smaller concentrations of 
HETP than of DFP were needed to cause the same inhibition. 

The effect of DFP and HETP on enzymes of plant origin was studied 
to determine whether any of the plant enzymes were inhibited, particularly 
since HETP and like substances are beginning to find use as insecticides, 
A preliminary report of the results has been published (6). Of the en. 
zymes studied only acetylesterase (12) was found to be inhibited by DFP. 
HETP, or tetraethyl pyrophosphate (TEP) (the chief active constituent 
of HETP). 

Acetylesterase occurs in citrus fruit and many other higher plants and 
fungi.'! It hydrolyzes best the esters of acetic acid, including both triacetin 
and acetylcholine. However, very high concentrations of acetylcholine 
were needed to realize maximum activity, and eserine was without effect 
on this enzyme. 

A study has been made of the conditions necessary for the inhibition of 
(plant) acetylesterase, and of the kinetics of that inhibition. It was further 
observed that, when acetylesterase preparations were inhibited by TEP or 
HETP, they spontaneously though slowly regenerated in vitro. Purified 
preparations of another enzyme from orange flavedo (pectinesterase) fre- 
quently carried some material which accelerated this regeneration. On the 
other hand, enzyme inhibited by DFP has not been observed to regenerate 
m vitro, though evidence was obtained that, when a whole orange was 
gassed with DIP, marked inhibition of acetylesterase and also some sub- 
sequent regeneration thereof occurred in the intact fruit. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Methods and Materials 


Enzymes and Assay Methods—The following enzymes and assay methods 
were employed: Arlington jack bean urease was assayed according to the 
aeration-titration method of Van Slyke and Archibald (13), papain salt 
paste (14) according to the milk-clotting method of Balls and Hoover (15), 
erystalline 6-amylase (16) according to the Schwimmer modification (17) 
of the Kneen and Sandstedt method (18), crude pectinesterase concentrate 
according to the method of continuous titration at constant pH (19), and 
purified acetylesterase according to a similar continuous titration method 
previously reported with diacetin or triacetin as a substrate (12), or by a 
colorimetric method recently developed with o-nitrophenyl acetate as 
substrate. 

The colorimetric method for acetylesterase permitted the use of a tenth 
as much enzyme as was necded for the titrimetric methcd. It consisted 


‘ MacDonnell, L. R., Jang, R., Jansen, E. F., and Lineweaver, H., in preparation 
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in measuring the rate of formation of o-nitrophenol at pH 6.5 and 25°, with 
a No. 42 filter in a Klett-Summerson colorimeter with the test-tube adapter 
in place. The substrate was dissolved in alcohol and added to the enzyme 
solution in 0.1 m phosphate buffer at pH 6.5 (below the surface) to give a 
final concentration of 2 per cent alcohol and 0.003 m o-nitrophenyl acetate. 
The color formed was measured as a function of time. The rate of form- 
ation under these conditions was linear and was directly proportional to the 
amount of enzyme. A standard curve related color to mM of o-nitrophenol. 
The activities were expressed in millimoles of o-nitrophenol formed per 
minute per aliquot of enzyme. These activities agreed with those deter- 
mined with triacetin as a substrate to within 10 per cent. The small sub- 
strate concentration needed to show the full activity of the enzyme present 
is noteworthy (concentrations of o-nitrophenyl acetate greater than 0.003 
m gave the same specific activities). This concentration is less than 0.01 
of that necessary for full activity with the acetins as substrates (12). 
Hence acetylesterase has a much greater affinity for phenyl acetates than 
for aliphatic acetates. 

Inhibitors The HETP? was a commercial product known to be a mix- 
ture, the DFP* was analytically pure, the TEP‘ was 95 per cent pure, and 
no analytical figures were available for the ethyl metaphosphate (EMP).4 
Stock solutions of the inhibitors were made to be 0.01 to 0.02 m in anhy- 
drous isopropanol. These solutions kept for several months in the refrig- 
erator with no decrease in inhibitory power. Aliquots of these solutions 
sufficient to give the desired concentration of inhibitor were added to an 
enzyme solution and incubated at room temperature (25° + 1°) for 20 
minutes (unless otherwise specified) prior to assay. It is shown later that 
an incubation period is necessary. As a control, pure isopropanol was 
added in a corresponding amount to a similar enzyme solution in order to 
ascertain whether any of the inhibition observed might be due to the iso- 
propanol. In no case did the amount of isopropanol used produce any in- 
hibition over the time of the experiment. The term pK is used to denote 
the negative logarithm of the concentration of inhibitor required to produce 
50 per cent inhibition under the described conditions. 


Results 


Effect of DFP on Several Plant Enzymes—Yhe effect of DFP on papain, 
pectinesterase, urease, crystalline B-amylase, and citrus acetylesterase is 


* Obtained through the courtesy of the Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

’ Obtained from the Medical Division, Army Chemical Center at Edgeweod, 
Maryland, through the courtesy of Captain James A. Campbell. 

* Kindly supplied by Dr. Howard Adler of the Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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given in Table I. It can be seen that the arbitrary concentration of DFP 
employed (0.001 m) had little or no effect on any of the enzymes tried ex. 
cept acetylesterase and possibly papain. (The pH had no effect on DFP 
inhibition, as will be seen below; therefore, it was not possible that the 
failure of DFP to inhibit was due to pH differences.) Increasing the con- 
centration of DFP in papain solution 3-fold caused an inhibition of 25 per 
cent. This inhibition was not dependent upon time, since 30 and 90 min- 
ute incubation periods caused the same inhibition, contrary to the effect 
observed in the inhibition of acetylesterase (see below). Since the concen- 
trations of DFP necessary for papain inhibition were so large, the effect was 
not pursued any further. Urease and papain depend on —SH groups for 
activity. Since DFP failed to cause a marked inhibition of these enzymes, 


TABLE I 


Effect of 0.001 m DFP on Several Plant Enzymes 





Enzyme pH Incubation time* | Per cent inhibition 
min. 

Papainf. 4.7 30 9 
Me ey 4.7 180 9 
Pectinesterase 5.6 30 0 
Urease. . F 7.0 90 () 
8-Amylase... 5.9 60 2 
Acetylesterase (citrus) 6.7 7 S4 
7 ' 6.7 43 06 


* The time between the addition of the DFP to the enzyme and its assay. 
+ No cyanide activation was used on the papain. 


it is apparent that the mode of inhibition by DFP is not through reaction 
with —SH groups. It is of interest that pectinesterase is an esterase un- 
affected by DFP. 

Effect of Concentration of DFP on Acetylesterase—In order to determine 
the concentration of DFP necessary to cause 50 per cent inhibition of ace- 
tylesterase, it was necessary to select an arbitrary time of reaction between 
the enzyme and the inhibitor. For this purpose a 20 minute incubation 
period was chosen. The suggestion had been made previously (12) that 
wheat “‘lipase’”’ (20) is in reality acetylesterase. Since lipase (pancreatic) 
was not affected by DFP,' the inhibition of the wheat enzyme would 
offer additional evidence of the identity of this enzyme with acetylesterase. 
A concentrate of the wheat enzyme was made by extraction of 100 gm. of 
wheat germ overnight with 1 liter of 2.5 N sodium chloride at pH 7.0. The 
filtered extract was made 0.7 saturated with ammonium sulfate and the 


5 Unpublished results. 
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precipitate was filtered off and taken up in 75 ml. of water and dialyzed 
inthe cold. The resulting solution had an activity of [AE u.| ml. = 0.002. 
Aliquots of this solution as well as those of citrus acetylesterase were sub- 
jected to DFP. From Table II it is apparent that the concentration of 
DFP necessary for 50 per cent inhibition under the conditions of the ex- 
periment was approximately 5 X 10-° m (pK = 4.3) for both preparations. 
This concentration is of the same order as that necessary for 50 per cent 
inhibition of true cholinesterase (4, 21). The fact that the same concen- 
tration of DFP caused a similar inhibition of the enzymes from 
both sources is additional evidence that the wheat enzyme is in fact acetyl- 
esterase. ‘That the inhibition by DFP was not due to its hydrolysis to 
fluoride ion was shown by the failure to obtain inhibition of acetylesterase : 
by incubation with 0.001 m NaF. 

Citrus flavedo press-juice contains considerable acetylesterase (12). The 
concentration of DFP necessary to cause 50 per cent inhibition in a similar 


TABLE II 


Effect of DFP Concentration on Acetylesterase 








Per cent inhibition* 
DFP concentration X 104 





Wheat acetylesterase 











Citrus acetylesterase | 
| 


86 
7 


or wo 
1o-_ 


9 
] 
6 


~ 


e 


2 
5 56 








* After 20 minutes prior exposure of the enzyme to DFP. 


incubation period was found to be approximately 10 times as much as was 
needed for the partially purified acetylesterase used above. On purification 
of the acetylesterase (12) this difference became negligible. The explana- 
tion of these observations is still obscure, but obviously may be connected 


- with the observations on regeneration of the inhibited enzyme. 


Kinetics of DF P Inhibition—A study was made of the rate of inhibition 
of citrus acetylesterase by DFP at 25°. The reaction was found to be bi- 
molecular over the concentration range studied, since the product of the 
time necessary to cause 50 per cent inhibition multiplied by the inhibitor 
concentration gave a constant (Table III), except for the lowest concen- 
tration studied. Furthermore, a plot of the reciprocal of residual activity 
against time gave a linear function for more than half of the reaction. This 
may be considered as additional evidence that the inhibiting reaction is bi- 
molecular. The DFP concentrations used were all above those with which 
Nachmansohn et al. (8) were able to obtain reversible inhibition, so that it 
seems unlikely that the change from reversible to irreversible inhibition 
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influenced these results. Hence in order to define DFP inhibition with ace. 
tylesterase the time as well as the concentration must be considered. The 
inhibition of cholinesterase has likewise been shown to be a reaction de- 
pendent upon time (8, 22). 

Non-Dependence of DFP Inhibition on pH—Aliquots of wheat acetyl- 
esterase concentrate were adjusted to pH 4.9, 6.2, and 7.4, and incubated 
with 5 X 10-°>m DFP. The amount of inhibition observed was 50, 56, 
and 53 per cent, respectively. The small differences are not considered to 
be significant. Similarly, acetylesterase in citrus press-juice at pH 5.4 and 
6.1 was inhibited under like conditions to the extent of 17 and 20 per cent, 
respectively. Hence over the range of pH studied the reaction of DFP 
with acetylesterase was not dependent upon pH. 

Effect of Eserine and Substrate on DFP Inhibition—The fact that eserine 
did not inhibit the hydrolysis of acetylcholine bromide by citrus acetyl- 


TaBLe III 
DFP Inhibition, a Bimolecular Reaction 
DFP concentration X 105 Time of 50 per cent inhibition (ty) ts X concentration X 10 
min. 
] S3 8.3 
5 24 10 
10 12 12 
100 ] 10 


esterase has previously been demonstrated (12). Wheat acetylesterase was 
likewise found to hydrolyze acetylcholine bromide; however, at a concen- 
tration of 0.9 m the relative rate of hydrolysis (on the basis of triacetin ac- 
tivity as unity) was only 60 per cent of that of citrus acetylesterase. In- 
cubation of wheat acetylesterase at 25° for 90 minutes in 1 X 107‘ M eserine 
failed to show any inhibition of acetylcholine hydrolysis on subsequent 
assay. Moreover, the hydrolysis of acetylcholine by the wheat enzyme in 
the presence of 1 X 10~ M eserine proceeded at the same rate as in the 
absence of eserine. Treatment with 5 X 10-> m DFP of wheat acetyl- 
esterase, which had already been incubated with 1 X 10-4 m eserine for 90 
minutes, caused the same inhibition as was observed in the absence of es- 
erine. Therefore, unlike cholinesterase, acetylesterase was not inhibited by 
eserine and, probably for the same reason, the eserine did not protect ace- 
tylesterase from DFP inhibition. Conversely, Webb (2) found that the 
enzymes other than cholinesterase which were inhibited by DFP were sen- 
sitive to eserine, although there was no direct correlation between the sen- 
sitivity to DFP and eserine. 
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In the presence of substrate the inhibition of acetylesterase by DFP is 
greatly retarded; 7.e., in the presence of 5 per cent triacetin, 40 minutes 
were needed to reduce the activity of the wheat enzyme to one-half by the 
action of 1 X 10-* m DFP, whereas in the absence of the triacetin this 
degree of inhibition would have occurred in 1 minute. The time needed 
to reduce the activity to one-half in the presence of substrate was approxi- 
mately the same at lower concentrations of DFP (1 and 5 X 10-* a). It 
is probable, therefore, that the point of attack of the DFP involves the 
point of attachment of the enzyme to the substrate. 

Effect of HETP, TEP, and EMP on Acetylesterase—HETP, a mixture of 
ethyl phosphates, was found to inhibit acetylesterase (Table IV) in even 
smaller concentrations than were needed with DFP (Table IT); approxi- 
mately one-fiftieth to one-twenty-fifth as much caused 50 per cent inhi- 


Tasie 1V 
Effect of HETP, TEP, and EMP on Acetylesterase 


wri : wenn y Inhibitor Per cent 
Enzyme source Xnhibitor eondantiation inhibition® 
uw 
Wheat HETP 1X 10-6 57 
“ : se ] pa’ 10 § 43 
Citrus, purified oh 2X 10-5 50 
" a TEP 1 xX 10-* 46 
i ‘y EMP i <X 10 50 
* After 30 minutes prior exposure of the enzyme to the inhibitor. 


bition in a like time. This difference is considerably greater than 
that observed for cholinesterase (11). The active insecticidal constituent 
of HETP,* TEP, was just as effective on a molar basis. However, EMP, 
the other major constituent of HETP, was one-tenth as active as TEP. 
Since the EMP was impure and probably still contained residual TEP, the 
inhibition was probably due to the latter. Here again the reaction be- 
tween HETP and acetylesterase was found to be bimolecular. Acetyles- 
terase in citrus press-juice required 10 times as much TEP to give 50 per 
cent inhibition as did the partially purified acetylesterase. 

Regeneration of Acetylesterase—As cited earlier, the conclusion that cho- 
linesterase is irreversibly inhibited by DFP is based largely on the behavior 
of the inhibited enzyme upon dialysis. Similar experiments with inhibited 
acetylesterase showed that dialysis, even after 11 days, produced no resto- 
ration of activity when the enzyme (from either wheat germ or orange 


6 Private communication from Dr. H. L. Haller, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, United States Department of Agriculture. 
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flavedo) was inhibited with DFP.’ When it was inhibited by TEP oy 
HETP, however, a small but definite increase was observed. (For example, 
a wheat germ preparation inhibited to 14 per cent of its original activity 
by 1 X 10-° m HETP rose to 17 per cent in 3 days; a citrus preparation, 
inhibited to 16 per cent of its original activity by 1 X 10-* m TEP, rose to 
30 per cent in eleven days.) 

This regeneration of activity, however, was found not to depend upon 
dialysis, but to occur simply on standing. As shown in Table V, the re- 
appearance of activity was more rapid at room temperature than at 5°, 
However, in the long run, greater regeneration occurred at the lower tem- 


TABLE V 
Regeneration of TEP-Inhibited Acetylesterase 





——_—___—______. 


Added pec- r } Per cent of original activity after 
Inhibitor* tinesterase — , Soe ee ” 
| preparationt | 4hrs. | tday | 5 days | 14days | 20 days 
°C, | | | | 
3 ~ , e = | 
DFP — 5 21 |} 15 | 5 , 
TEP 5 1 5 34 15 
i + 5 3 7 27 54 
a 25 } 23 29 29 
+ (heated)§ 5 2 2 | 32 | 34 


* The inhibitor was added to the acetylesterase to give a concentration of 1 x 
10-* u. 

7 A purified, lyophilized preparation of citrus pectinesterase! was added to the 
acetylesterase to give a concentration of 0.7 pectinesterase unit per ml. 

¢ After an incubation period of 4 hours at 25°, the reaction mixtures were stored 
at the respective temperatures. 

§ A solution of the pectinesterase preparation was heated to 60° for 5 minutes and 
cooled prior to its addition to the acetylesterase. 


perature. ‘The results were by no means regular and indicated to us the 
likelihood that some unidentified factor in the preparations was partici- 
pating in the observed return of activity. This supposition was 
strengthened by the observation that additions of purified citrus pectin- 
esterase frequently (but not always) increased the rate of regeneration. A 
preparation of tomato pectinesterase, however, was without effect. The 
pectinesterase content of the preparations used did not appear to be corre- 
lated with their regenerative effect on inhibited (citrus) acetylesterase. 
Heated pectinesterase preparations were entirely inactive in this respect. 

While preparations of citrus acetylesterase in aqueous solution were never 


7 The dialyses were carried out in the cold with conditions under which acetyl- 
esterase was stable; 7.e., dialysis against 0.1 m sodium oxalate (12). 
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observed to recover from inhibition by DFP, the enzyme was found to be 
regenerated in situ after oranges were gassed with DFP vapor. It has 
previously been shown that the major portion of acetylesterase occurs in 
the flavedo of orange rind (12). When oranges are evacuated in a desic- 
cator containing a small amount of DFP, some of the chemical is volatilized 
and forced into the fruit when atmospheric pressure is restored. By re- 
peating the evacuation several times, it was found that over 95 per cent 
of the acetylesterase in the outer layers of the rind could be inhibited. 


TasLe VI 
Regeneration of DF P-Inhibited Citrus Acetylesterase, in Situ* 





| Per cent of untreated activity 


























Rind partt After exangaa stood at 25° 
After treatment ——— 
1 day | 3 days 4 days 
Whole flavedo.......... 4 13 
os Aiba ee Rane 5 | 40 

Ge “Ee... Ber Ae 5 | | 15 
i re - | 5 26 
AlbedO:. 26.6653 een. 50 28 


| 
| 
| 








* The acetylesterase was inhibited by evacuating the oranges in a desiccator con- 
taining 1 ml. of DFP for 1 minute, then allowing the oranges to remain at atmos- 
pheric pressure for 1 minute and repeating this cycle ten times. After the last 
evacuation the oranges were allowed to remain in the desiccator at atmospheric 
pressure for at least 0.5 hour. Washing the oranges after treatment had no 
effect on the inhibition. 

} The rind parts were allowed to remain on the orange for the time indicated in 
the last column, after which they were removed and extracted as previously de- 
scribed (12). 

t The outer flavedo was that part of the flavedo which contained most of the oil, 
and was removed by grating. 

§ The inner flavedo was that part of the flavedo which contained little oil but still 
relatively large amounts of pigment. 


However, if such fruit were allowed to stand 3 to 4 days at 25°, the acetyl- 
esterase in the flavedo was found to have regenerated to the extent of 15 
to 40 per cent of its original (uninhibited) value (Table VI). In the mean- 
time, the rind apparently suffered some autolytic changes, but the replace- 
ment of the esterase activity can hardly be attributed to diffusion from 
elsewhere in the fruit, for in the layers of tissue beneath the outer flavedo 
(as seen in Table VI) about the same degree of regeneration was observed. 
Consequently there exist some factors in citrus fruit capable of forming 
active acetylesterase after that enzyme has been inhibited by either DFP 
or TEP. Attempts to concentrate or identify such factors have so far met 
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with no success, but they will be continued for the sake of their i importance, 


not only to certain problems of citrus metabolism but also to that of re. 
covery from DFP poisoning. 


DISCUSSION 


Certain properties of plant acetylesterase as it occurs in fairly crude 
preparations from wheat germ and orange flavedo may now be compared 
with those of the cholinesterases of animal tissue. The comparisons are 
summarized in Table VII. The general similarity between the plant and 
animal enzymes is striking. In both cases, the action of the phosphate 
inhibitors appears, at the present writing, to be a specific one. While this 
similarity is backed by a great amount of experimental work, it is never- 
theless based on ignorance, for the possibilities are not nearly ex- 
hausted. At present the known differences are more profitably discussed, 


TaBLE VII 





Comparison of Acetylesterase with Cholinesterase 


Cholinesterase 


Property Acetylesterase 
True Pseudo 
Affinity for acetylcholine | Great Less Least (Km = 1.6 m) 
Inhibition by eserine | + } 0 
Specificity Narrow Wide Wide 
pK of DFP inhibition 3.8-5 (20) | 6.5-7 (20) | 4.3 
~ “ire. 7-7.5 (10) | 7 (10 6 


The eres i in parentheses are biblio; graphic references 


The important role of acetylesterase in plant metabolism can hardly be 
the hydrolysis of acetylciiviine, and the observed similarities between this 
enzyme and the cholinesterases are more probably dependent upon the 
ester-hydrolyzing mechanism of all of them than upon any factor specific 
for choline. This is supported by the wider specificity of the plant enzyme. 
It should be noted also that not aliphatic, but aromatic, acetates are its 
preferred substrates. Thus the affinities (Km values) of acetylesterase for 
acetylcholine, triacetin, and o-nitropheny] acetate were 1.6 m, 0.03 m (12), 
and 0.001 M, respectively. 

The inhibition constants (pK) for HETP are practically the same, but 
those for DFP differ widely. This suggests that the mode of action of 
HETP inhibition may be quite different from that of DFP inhibition.’ 


§The behavior of plant acetylesterase undoubtedly resembles that of animal 
pseudocholinesterase. 
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There is a marked difference in the concentration of DFP required for 
the inhibition of the three enzymes shown in Table VII, but no difference 
in the concentration required of HETP. This again suggests that the 
mode of the two inhibitions may be different, a supposition that is borne 
out by the observation that the plant enzyme, while it recovers from both 
inhibitions, does so under totally different circumstances. The reappear- 
ance of the HETP-inhibited enzyme depends upon an unknown factor in 
the water-soluble preparations. The factor is evidently heat-labile and 
operates faster but not more extensively at higher temperatures. These 
properties are characteristics of anenzyme. After being inhibited by DFP, 
acetylesterase reappears only when in contact with the original tissue, and 
during a process outwardly resembling autolysis of that tissue. It has not 
been technically possible to inhibit citrus acetylesterase by HETP in situ 
apparently because of the difficulty of volatilizing enough of the chemical. 
Application of a solution to the surface carries with it the possibility of 
adsorption, and unsatisfactory penetration to the interior. In such experi- 
ments, however, little inhibition of the flavedo enzyme was obtained. Per- 
haps the solid tissues are so much richer in the regenerating factor than are 
extracts thereof that the HETP-inhibited enzyme is almost immediately 
regenerated, and even the DFP-inhibited enzyme recovers slowly. Other- 
wise the two kinds of recovery must differ fundamentally. 


SUMMARY 


1. A colorimetric method for the assay of acetylesterase based on the 
rate of liberation of o-nitrophenol from o-nitrophenyl acetate has been de- 
veloped. The affinity of acetylesterase for this substrate was found to be 
much greater than that for acetic esters of aliphatic alcohols. 

2. Of the enzymes of plant origin, urease, papain, crystalline 6-amylase, 
pectinesterase, and citrus acetylesterase, only the acetylesterase was found 
to be appreciably inhibited by DFP. The pK value for a partially puri- 
fied citrus acetylesterase was found to be 4.3. For a wheat germ concen- 
trate, the pK value was the same, thus giving additional evidence that the 
wheat enzyme is acetylesterase and not lipase. Fluoride ion was without 
effect on acetylesterase; hence the effect of DFP was not due to its hy- 
drolysis to fluoride ion. 

The acetylesterase in citrus flavedo press-juice required approximately 
10 times as much DFP to cause 50 per cent inhibition as did the enzyme 
after partial purification from this source. 

3. A study of the kinetics of inhibition by DFP showed the reaction to 
be bimolecular. Hence, to define DFP inhibition with acetylesterase, the 
time as well as the concentration must be considered. 
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4. The inhibition of acetylesterase by DFP was found to be independent 
of the pH of the reaction mixture over the range of stability of the enzyme 
(pH 4.9 to 7.4). 

5. Eserine was without effect on the hydrolysis of acetylcholine by ace. 
tylesterase, and likewise did not protect the enzyme from DFP inhibition, 

In the presence of substrate (5 per cent triacetin) 1 X 107? mM DFP re. 
quired 40 minutes to reduce the activity to one-half, whereas in the absence 
of substrate this amount of inhibition occurred in 1 minute. In the pres. 
ence of substrate at lower DFP concentrations, this same decrease occurred 
in approximately the same time. Hence the point of attack of the DFP 
must involve the site of attachment of the enzyme to the substrate. 

6. The pK value for inhibition of acetylesterase by HETP (a mixture) 
was found to be one-fiftieth to one-twenty-fifth of the value for inhibition 
by DFP. TEP, the active insecticidal constituent of the mixture, was 
just as effective on a molar basis. EMP, the other major constituent of 
HETP, was considerably less effective. The reaction of these inhibitors 
with acetylesterase was likewise bimolecular. 

7. Dialysis of acetylesterase inhibited with DFP failed to cause any re- 
generation of activity. 'TEP- or HETP-inhibited acetylesterase slowly re- 
generated on storage at 5°. Sometimes more than 50 per cent of 
the original activity returned in 30 days. <A preparation of citrus pectin- 
esterase accelerated this regeneration. 

8. Citrus acetylesterase inhibited in situ by DFP was found to “‘regener- 
ate’’ when the intact fruit was allowed to stand for 3 to 4 days. Hence 
factors responsible for the regeneration of DFP- and TEP-inhibited acetyl- 
esterase exist in citrus fruit. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 





THE EFFECT OF DIETARY PROTEIN ON THE TURNOVER 
OF PHOSPHOLIPIDES, RIBONUCLEIC ACID, AND 
DESOXYRIBONUCLEIC ACID IN THE LIVER 


Sirs: 


When rats are placed on a diet free from protein but adequate in every 
other respect, protein, phospholipides, and ribonucleic acid (RNA) are lost 
from the liver, while the desoxyribonucleic acid (DNA) content does not 
alter significantly. Therefore, the DNA P values may be used as terms 
of reference, and the protein N, phospholipide P, and RNA P contents 
expressed as mg. per mg. of DNA P (see the table). 

It appeared to be of interest to examine the turnover rates of the P- 
containing compounds at different stages of the protein-free regimen. 
For this purpose, one group of five male hooded rats 3 to 4 months old was 
fed on a diet containing 23 per cent casein for 7 days (Diet I), a second 
group of four rats on the same diet for 7 days and then on a protein-free 
diet for 1 day (Diet II), a third group of four rats on a protein-free diet 
for 4 days (Diet III), and a fourth group of five rats on a protein-free diet 
for 7 days (Diet IV). The average body weight at the beginning of the 
dietary periods was 294 gm., varying between 253 and 356 gm. The 
daily food intake was 5.8 gm. per 100 gm. of body weight on Diets I and II, 
and 4.8 gm. on Diets II] and IV. P*® (18 to 20 microcuries) was injected 
subcutaneously 6 hours before the rats were killed for the analysis of liver 
tissue. ‘The ratio of liver phospholipide (or RNA or DNA) P®:P® to 
liver inorganic P*?;P*! (= relative specific activity) was used asa measure 
of the turnover rate.2 In order to obtain an indication of the total turn- 
over of phospholipide (or RNA) P in the liver, the ratio of phospholipide 
(or RNA) P?: DNA P*! to inorganic P*?: P! ( = total relative activity) was 
calculated. In this ratio DNA P*, which remains unaffected by changes 
in dietary protein, replaces phospholipide P®! or RNA P*, 

During the first few days on the protein-free diet, the relative specific 
activities of phospholipide P and RNA P increased, while that of DNA P 

‘ Kosterlitz, H. W., Nature, 164, 207 (1944); J. Physiol., 106, 194 (1947). Camp- 
bell, R. M., and Kosterlitz, H. W., J. Physiol., 106, 12 P (1947). 

? Hevesy, G., in Nord, F. F., and Werkman, C. H., Advances in enzymology and 
related subjects, New York, 7, 111 (1947). 
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decreased. The fact that the total relative activities of phospholipide P 
and RNA P showed no significant change, with the exception of the 7 days 
value, indicates that the increased rate of renewal of these substances 
compensated for their loss from the livers of rats fed on a protein-free diet, 
It would appear, therefore, that the total turnover of the phospholipides 
and of RNA is determined by the metabolic needs of the liver and is, at 
least within the limits of these experiments, independent of how much of 
these substances is present in the liver. The low 7 days value and other 
unpublished data suggest that in prolonged protein deficiency this rule 





Protein N | Lipide P | RNA P | Relative specific activity X 100f ;Total relative activityt 
Diet No.. DNA P* 














Mg. per mg. DNA P Lipide P | RNAP DNA P | Lipide P | RNAP 

| 

yf 
I | 2.48 | 131 6.24) 4.94| 35.8 10.4 0.78 2.23 0.51 
+2.6¢ | £0.13 | +0.10 | 41.8 | 40.2 | 40.02 | +0.09 | +0.01 
II } 2.37} 110 | 5.22] 4.02] 41.7 12.5 | 0.68 2.18 0.50 
+2.4 | £0.08 | +0.06 | +1.2 +06  +0.07 | +0.05  +0.02 
III |2.29} 88 | 4.15! 3.76] 53.2 15.7 0.57 2.22! 0.59 
| +2.3 | 0.05 | 40.09 44.2 40.6 | 40.05 +0.20') +0.03 
IV | 2.37 | 81 3.66 3.45 | 48.2 15.7 0.54 1.76 | 0.54 
| 1.7 | £0.13 | £0.11) 41.7 | 40.6 | £0.05 | +£0.09 | 40.03 


* The values of DNA P have been adjusted for a body weight of 300 gm. by means 
of the regression equation, Y = 0.00583.Y + 0.540, in which Y stands formg. of DNA P, 
and X for gm. of body weight on the last day of a diet adequatein protein. Since the 
standard error of the differences between the means is +0.103, the differences are not 
significant. 

+ See the text. 

t Standard error of the mean. 


may no longer hold for phospholipide P, a fact which may possibly have 
some bearing on the development of liver injury in protein deficiency. 
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ON THE MODE OF ACTION OF BIOTIN* 
Sirs: 


In a recent communication! Lichstein and Umbreit have presented 
experiments demonstrating a function for biotin. These investigators 
found that incubation of freshly harvested cells of Escherichia coli in molar 
phosphate at pH 4 and 37° resulted in marked loss of their ability to produce 
carbon dioxide from aspartic acid. The enzymatic activity of these “‘in- 
activated”’ cells was restored by the addition of crystalline biotin. Their 
further analysis of the intermediate steps in this reaction localized the 
effects of biotin in the decarboxylation of oxalacetic acid. Using the same 
test system, these authors later showed that biotin also was involved in the 
deamination of L-aspartic acid as well as pL-threonine and L-serine.? 

In connection with our studies on the mode of action of biotin, we 
attempted to duplicate these findings under identical experimental condi- 
tions. We were able to confirm the inactivating effect of phosphate in- 
cubation, but were entirely unsuccessful in numerous attempts to reactivate 
the treated cells with either biotin or a mixture of biotin with the following 
vitamins: riboflavin, nicotinic acid, pantothenic acid, pyridoxal, pteroyl- 
glutamic acid, thiamine, and p-aminobenzoic acid (see the table). We 
can offer no explanation for this difference in results. 

Further experiments, summarized in the table, revealed that hot water 
extracts of EH. coli and Lactobacillus arabinosus* cells have the ability to 
restore the enzymatic activity of the phosphate-inactivated cells. Similar 
extracts prepared from L. arabinosus grown on a “biotin-free’”? medium 
containing aspartic acid and Tween &0 also possessed the same stimulatory 
activity. Since such extracts are practically devoid of biotin (as measured 
by L. arabinosus assay), it seems very unlikely that biotin plays any réle 
in these enzyme systems. 

In 1938, Gale® had already shown that one of the deaminase systems of 
E. coli could be inactivated by incubation with water, and that the activity 
could be restored by hot water extracts prepared from E. coli cells and 
several other natural materials. Formate or adenosine also possessed 

* Supported in part by grants from the Committee on Growth of the National 
tesearch Council. 

1 Lichstein, H. C., and Umbreit, W. W., J. Biol. Chem., 170, 329 (1947). 

2 Lichstein, H. C., and Umbreit, W. W., J. Biol. Chem., 170, 423 (1947). 

3 We are indebted to Dr. Lichstein for the strain of Escherichia coli used in his 
experiments. 

4 Grown on the medium of Wright and Skeggs. Wright, L. D., and Skeggs, H. R., 
Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. and Med., 56, 95 (1944). 

5 Gale, E. F., Biochem. J., 32, 1583 (1938). 
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similar stimulatory effects. The decreased deaminase activity of our 
phosphate-inactivated cells could also be restored by adenosine or a hot 
water extract of EF. coli cells. However, adenosine was unable to stimulate 
the rate of carbon dioxide production from aspartic acid by inactivated 
cells. Studies on the chemical nature of the substances responsible for 
this latter effect are in progress. 


Reactivation of Phosphate-Inactivated Cells of E. coli by Various Materials 


Materials added to “‘inactivated”’ cells* 


“ os 
| “Untreat- | | Biotin 


} ed” cells vc , | Adeno- : . nee 
None | Soin) (oven? sine (08) Ecerace ("rast |” cect 
vitaminst ~ \ 
| 
Qco.!] (N2) | 60 | 5 | 5 i 3 | 35 35 
| 2 } 2 } } 1 0 | 48 (1.0)| | 32 
a t RS). 2 1 | 45 | 30 (0.012) 
rimeres i ea 2 | 42 | 28 (0.010) 
| © | 1] 2 0 | 2 | 46 | | 23 (0.008) 
Qnus | 8 | 0 !] 8 | a2 | 9s | | | 
45 | 13 | 9 | 12 | 33 | | 
50 | 12 | 10 | 13 | | 27 | 
56 1 8 | 6 | 8 | 26 
| 5 | 14 | 15 | 13 | 28 


| 

* The bacterial extracts were prepared by extracting the washed cells with boiling 
water for 10 minutes. The figures in parentheses represent the millimicrograms 
of biotin contained in the amount of extract added per Warburg flask. 

+ In the concentrations employed by Lichstein and Umbreit.! 

t Cells grown in the presence of biotin. 

§ Cells grown in the presence of either Tween 80 or oleic acid in lieu of biotin. 

|| C.mm. of carbon dioxide liberated from L-aspartic acid per mg. of dry cells 
per hour. 

§ C.mm. of ammonia liberated from L-aspartic acid per mg. of dry cells per hour. 


Analyses of E. coli cells incubated for varying periods of time with molar 
phosphate at pH 4 have revealed no changes in the biotin content of these 
cells. 
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and the Institute of Pathology, Western KLAus HOFMANN 
Pennsylvania Hospital SaraH ELLEN Purvis 
Pittsburgh MARJORIE MAYH ALL 
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PROCEDURE FOR THE STUDY OF CERTAIN ENZYMES IN 
MINUTE AMOUNTS AND ITS APPLICATION TO THE 
INVESTIGATION OF CYTOSINE DEAMINASE 


Sirs: 

The application of filter paper chromatography! to the study of enzyme 
reactions offers interesting possibilities. Certain enzymes can be demon- 
strated, and in some cases assayed, by the direct mixing on the paper of 




















Deamina- 
- | Cyto- | } tion of 
g Enzyme Reaction with substrate Time ‘sine re- | Uracil | cytosine 
3 a \maining| formed - 
ae | From From 
Q | uracil NH 
wel y |v ee 
1 | B. coli, cells On paper 30; 34, 9 | 19 
60 | 31 | 14 | 28] 
120; 23 | 22 | 44 
2 ’ In vitro | 30; 24 | 6 | 17) 14 
60} 18 | 12 | 35| 21 
120 | 8 23 | 67 | 56 
,180; 3 | 28 | 84| 69 
240 | 32 | 94 | 76 
3\‘  “ ¢ell-free extract Tee | 30 2 | @ toe 
60 0 | 34 1101 | 
120 | | | | 95 
$ | Yeast, cell-free extract cao 30 | 22 | 65 | 
60 27 =| «81 | 
5 es = 5 a Pare 60 91 
120 | 33 98 
6 -f nt ie os 60 45 | 89 
7 as * - ‘« «* (anaerobic) 60 | 52 100 | 


exactly measured quantities (0.01 to 0.02 ce.) of enzyme and substrate, 
followed by incubation in a moist atmosphere, stoppage of the reaction by 
heating to 100°, and chromatography. Bacterial suspensions may also be 
studied in this manner. In other cases it is preferable to perform the 
enzymatic reaction in vitro and then to transfer portions of the mixture to 
paper for the identification and estimation of reaction products. 

The development of microprocedures for the separation, by chromatog- 
raphy, and the characterization and estimation, by ultraviolet spectro- 


! Consden, R., Gordon, A. H., and Martin, A. J. P., Biochem. J., 38, 224 (1944). 
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photometry, of purines and pyrimidines? has made attractive the study of 
the enzymes active in the degradation of these compounds. Dependence 
upon indirect criteria of enzymatic action (liberation of NHs, etc.) thus is 
replaced by the direct estimation of both substrate and reaction product at 
any stage. 

These studies have led to the demonstration in yeast and B. coli of the 
enzyme cytosine deaminase, catalyzing the conversion of cytosine to 
uracil. The accompanying table presents a few experiments which were 
carried out at 36° in phosphate buffer of pH 7. In Experiment 1, 0.02 ce. 
of an aqueous suspension containing 480 y of bacteria (dry weight) was 
mixed on the paper with 50 y of cytosine in 0.01 ec. of 0.1 m buffer. Similar 
proportions were employed in vitro in Experiment 2. Powerful cell-free 
extracts of the enzyme (present in the 20,000 R.p.M. supernatant) were 
obtained from B. coli and yeast, crushed in a bacterial mill (Experiments 
3 to 7). The preparation tested in Experiment 5 was free of adenase and 
guanase. 

A similar arrangement permitted the study of the conversion of adenine 
to hypoxanthine by B. coli and of guanine to xanthine by the guanase of 
rabbit liver. The experiments are being continued. 


Department of Biochemistry ERWIN CHARGAFF 
Columbia University JacoB KrReEAM 
New York 
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2 Vischer, E., and Chargaff, E., J. Biol. Chem., 168, 781 (1947); Federation Proc., 
7, 197 (1948); J. Biol. Chem., in press. 
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KETONE BODY FORMATION FROM TYROSINE* 
Sirs: 


Though tyrosine is generally considered ketogenic in animals, experi- 
mental support for this hypothesis is extremely scanty. By means of 
isotopic tyrosine it has now been possible to substantiate its conversion 
to acetoacetate by liver and to provide information concerning the mechan- 
ism of this transformation. 

To 10 gm. of rat liver slices suspended in 120 ml. of phosphate-saline 
there were added 40 mg. of tyrosine labeled in the 6-carbon! with C%, 
and the mixture was incubated 2 hours in oxygen at 38°. After depro- 
teinization with copper-lime, one-half of the medium was treated according 
to the Van Slyke procedure for conversion of acetoacetate to acetone and 
CO.. The acetone isolated as the Denigés complex had a high activity, 
whereas the CO, had a very low activity. Degradation of this acetone 
with hypoiodite yielded iodoform with high activity, indicating the presence 
of isotope in either the a- or y-carbon of acetoacetate, or both. 

To locate the position of the isotope further, advantage was taken of our 
finding that acetoacetate, when treated with an excess of permanganate 
in the cold, is rapidly and quantitatively converted to 1 molecule each of 
acetic, formic, and carbonic acids. The reasonable assumption was made 
that these three acids are derived, respectively, from the 8-, y-, the a-, and 
the COOH carbons. Accordingly, the second half of the medium, after 
addition of carrier acetoacetate, was oxidized with KMnQ,, the excess of 
KMnQ, was destroyed with peroxide, and the volatile acids distilled with 
steam. The formic acid in the distillate was oxidized to CO, with mercuric 
sulfate and the acetate recovered by distillation and identified by its 
Duclaux constants. 

The activities of these various degradation products (see the table below) 
are relative values, based on an assumed activity of 100 for the tyrosine. 
All measurements were made after conversion to BaCOs;, which was assayed 
as an “infinitely thick” layer under a mica window counter.” 

* Financially supported by the Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, and by a grant from 
the United States Public Health Service,'under the National Cancer Institute Act. 

1 The pDL-radiotyrosine, having an activity of 0.9 microcurie per mg., was prepared 
in the Radiation Laboratory of the University of California and supplied through 
the kindness of Dr. Melvin Calvin. For use in these experiments the sample of 2.34 
mg. was diluted with 230 mg. of L-tyrosine and crystallized from water, yielding es- 
sentially pure L-tyrosine, with an activity of 678 counts per minute (after combustion 
and measurement as BaCO; spread in an “‘infinitely thick’’ layer over an area of 5 
8q. Cm.). 

7 Ha A. F., in Preparatiou and measurement of isotopic tracers, Ann Arbor, 83 
(1946). 
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Inasmuch as substantially all of the activity of the acetoacetate is in the 
a-carbon atom, we conclude that acetoacetate must arise from tyrosine by 
a process whereby the a- and 8-carbon atoms of tyrosine respectively form 
the carboxyl and a-carbon atoms of acetoacetate, and two of the ring carbon 


Distribution of C4 among Acetoacetate Carbon 





Carbon of acetoacetate Substance Method of degradation | Specific activity 
a, B,¥ Acetone Decarboxylation 30.6 
COOH CO: = 0.64 
B,Y Acetate KMn0O, oxidation 1.8 
a Formate* “ _ 159 


Respiratory CO, 1.3 


* Part of the activity of this fraction came from the tyrosine itself. 


atoms provide the 8- and y-carbon atoms of acetoacetate. Such a process 
is in complete accord with the following previously suggested sequence of 
steps: tyrosine to p-hydroxyphenylpyruvic to homogentisic to acetoacetic.® 


Research Institute of Temple University SIDNEY WEINHOUSE 
Philadelphia Rurn H. MI.iinatron 
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4 Edson, N.L., Biochem. J., 29, 2498 (1935). 





OXIDATIONS BY ACETOBACTER SUBOXYDANS 


Sirs: 


Acetobacter suboxydans is known to bring about oxidation of polyhydroxy 
compounds. The action of the bacterial enzyme is limited, however, to 
substances with specific configurations. According to the generalization 
of Bertrand,! only those hydroxyl groups are oxidized which are situated 
between a primary hydroxyl group and a secondary one in a cis position. 
Hann, Tilden, and Hudson,? in a comparative study of p and u sugar al- 
cohols, demonstrated that only the p form is oxidized readily. In the case 
of inositol isomers, even a greater stereochemical specificity is required; 
as Was shown ina recent study by Magasanik and Chargaff,? only hydroxyl 
groups in a polar position are attacked by Acetobacter suboxrydans. We 
wish to report our findings on the action of Acetobacter suborydans upon 
p-glucose dimethylacetal,‘ which has a configuration favorable for oxida 
tion according to the Bertrand-Hudson rule. 

A comparison of the oxidation rates of various substrates reveals (see 
the table) that meso-inositol, p-sorbitol, calcium p-gluconate, and glycerol 
are oxidized rapidly, whereas p-glucose dimethylacetal consumes only an 
insignificant amount of oxygen. A variation of the concentration of 
glucose dimethylacetal between 10 and 100 micromoles per Warburg vessel 
did not change this result. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
D-mannose diethylmercaptal is also resistant to the action of Acetobacter 
suboxydans.* 

Glucose dimethylacetal or glucose diethylmercaptal, when added in 
concentrations varying from 20 to 100 micromoles to Warburg vessels 
containing 20 micromoles of inositol, did not influence the rate at which 
inositol was oxidized. Thus, neither of these substances has an inhibitory 
effect on the action of the bacterial enzyme. 

Attempts to adapt Acetobacter suboxydans to the oxidation of glucose 
dimethylacetal by growing the bacteria on this substrate failed. After a 
series of seven transfers on media containing decreasing amounts of p- 
sorbitol (1 to 0.05 per cent) and increasing amounts of glucose dimeth- 
ylacetal (0.1 to 1 per cent), the bacteria were not able to bring about an 
oxidation of the latter substance. 


1 Bertrand, G., Compt. rend. Acad., 126, 762 (1898). 

2 Hann, R. M., Tilden, E. B., and Hudson, C.S8., J. Am. Chem. Soc., 60, 1201 (1938). 
3 Magasanik, B., and Chargaff, E., J. Biol. Chem., 174, 173 (1948). 

4Wolfrom, M. L., and Waisbrot, S. W., J. Am. Chem. Soc., 60, 854 (1938). 
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The inability of Acetobacter to attack p-glucose dimethylacetal demon- 
strates that, besides the steric requirements expressed by the Bertrand and 


Rate of Oxidation by Acetobacter suboxydans 


The Warburg vessels in each experiment contained 0.5 ec. of the suspension of 
resting bacteria (about 10 mg. dry weight), 0.5 cc. of solution containing 20 micro- 
moles of substrate, and 2 cc. of 1/15 m phosphate buffer of pH 6. The experiments 
were carried out at 38° in the presence of air. Calculated oxygen consumption, 
224 c.mm. 














Oxygen consumption in c.mm. 
Time : ‘ emaneiaees 
meso-Inositol | o-Sorbitol |, Fiuconate | dimethylacetal | Glycerol 

min. 

5 131 18 32 1 19 
15 220 48 60 4 51 
30 228 95 99 4 81 
45 230 158 148 6 111 
60 235 221 202 7 136 

















Hudson generalizations, additional factors are decisive for the oxidation 
of open chain polyhydroxy compounds. 


Banting and Best Department of Medical Research Beat Isg.iin5 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Canada 








made it possible for him to work on this problem. 
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ENZYMATIC CONDENSATION OF ACETATE TO 
ACETOACETATE IN LIVER EXTRACTS 


Sirs: 


We have observed a synthesis of acetoacetate from acetate + ATP in 
pigeon liver extracts. The same preparation was used as for experiments 
on enzymatic acetylation of sulfanilamide.!’ The synthesis of acetoacetate 


TABLE [| 


A 1 ml. purified fraction was used per sample (corresponding to 180 mg. of dry 
liver powder) in a total volume of 3 ml. containing 0.01 m cysteine, 0.1 m sodium 
bicarbonate, and other additions as indicated; incubated for 2 hours at 38°. 





| 0.02 m acetate, 0.01 a —? 








| Same, but 
40 pf on noCoA | no | no acetate 
Aaa aes 1 ee |. a 
Acetone,* micromoles............. 3.2, 3.3 | 0.1 | 63 | 0.3 
| 








* The trichloroacetic acid extracts were first acidified with sulfuric acid’ and kept 
overnight at 38° for decarboxylation of acetoacetate.. The fluid was then neutralized 
with sodium hydroxide and phosphate, and the acetone distilled by the procedure 
of Folin.4 Acetone was determined colorimetrically by the method of Behre. 
Analogous results were obtained with the determination procedure of Lester and 
Greenberg.® 


TaBLeE II 


A 1 ml. crude, aged liver extract was used per sample, containing 0.02 m sodium 
citrate to minimize ATP breakdown. The other components were present as indi- 
cated in Table I, except for Co A, incubated for 2 hours at 38°, and the acetone 
determined by the method of Behre.® 





CoA, units per ml...........sseecceeeeee| 4 | 8 





| [ 
ncn | | 20 | 30 
; eles (ie eS i = oe “| 
Acetone, micromoles.......... 0.8 | 1.3 | 2.2 | ya | 3.1 | 3.6 


may be observed with crude extracts? or with the fraction between 40 and 
70 per cent ammonium sulfate saturation. This fraction contains the 
acetylating system and is rather free of interfering substances. 

It appears from Table I that coenzyme A (Co A) is a component of this 


1 Lipmann, F., J. Biol. Chem., 160, 173 (1945). 

? Kaplan, N. O., and Lipmann, F., J. Biol. Chem., 174, 37 (1948). 

3 Greenberg, L. A., and Lester, D., J. Biol. Chem., 164, 177 (1944). 

4 Folin, O., Laboratory manual of biological chemistry, New York and London, 
5th edition, 211 (1934). 

5 Behre, J. A., J. Biol. Chem., 186, 25 (1940). 
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system. The dependence of the rate of reaction on the concentration of 
Co A is shown in the experiment in Table II. 

The close relationship of acetoacetate synthesis, z.e. the acetylation of 
acetate, and sulfanilamide acetylation is further emphasized by a strong, 
apparently competitive inhibition by sulfanilamide. This may indicate 
common acetyl precursor. 


Biochemical Research Laboratory, Massachusel!s Morris Soopak 
General Hospital, and the Department of Fritz LipMann 
Biological Chemistry, Harvard 
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Alkaloid(s): Veratrine, Jacobs and Sato, 
57 

Allocholesterol: Synthesis, McKennis 
and Gaffney, 217 
Alloxan: Hypoglycemia, mechanism, Ba- 
nerjee and Bhattacharya, 923 
Americium: Metabolism, Scott, Copp, 
Azelrod, and Hamilton, 691 
Amino acid(s): a-, blood, determina- 
tion, peri-naphthindan-2,3,4-trione 
hydrate use, Moubasher, 187 

—, solutions, determination, pert- 
naphthindan-2,3,4-trione hydrate 


use, Moubasher, 187 
—, urine, determination, peri-naph- 
thindan-2,3,4-trione hydrate use, 
Moubasher, 187 





Amino acid(s)—continued: 


Bean, mung, determination, chem- 
ical and microbiological, Belton and 
Hoover, 377 

Blood cell, red, chicken, Melampy, 

589 

Cell concentration, growth relation, 
Christensen and Streicher, 95 
Christensen, Rothwell, . Sears, and 
Streicher, 101 

Deaminase, adenylic acid réle, Lich- 
stein and Christman, 649 

—, biotin rédle, Lichstein and Christ- 
man, 649 

Excretion, Sheffner, Kirsner, and 
Palmer, 107 

—, proteins, effect, Sauberlich, Pearce, 
and Baumann, 29 

Fetus, growth relation, Christensen and 
Streicher, 95 


Liver protein, labeled glycine relation, 

Winnick, Friedberg, and Greenberg, 

117 

— —, radioactive carbon distribution, 

labeled glycine, relation, Winnick, 
Moring-Claesson, and Greenberg, 

127 

— regeneration, hepatectomy, relation, 


Christensen, Rothwell, Sears, and 
Streicher, 101 
Pork, heat effect, Beuk, Chornock, and 
Rice, 291 
Sulfur-containing, chromatography, 
Chargaff, Levine, and Green, 67 
Urine, Sheffner, Kirsner, and Palmer, 


107 
Amino -8,8 - dimethyl - y - hydroxybutyric 
acid: a-, occurrence, Ackermann and 


Kirby, 483 
—, pantoic acid precursor, Ackermann 
and Shive, 867 


Aminopteroylglutamic acid: 4-, effect, 
Oleson, Hutchings, and SubbaRow, 


359 
Androsterone: Liver compounds, effect, 
Schneider and Mason, 231 
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Anhydrase: Carbonic, fetus, central ner- 
vous system, Ashby and Butler, 425 
Anthranilic acid: 3-Hydroxy-, niacin ex- 
cretion, effect, Albert, Scheer, and 


Deuel, 479 
nicotinamide relation, Mitchell, 

Nyc, and Owen, 433 
Antibody: Denaturation, Wright and 
Schomaker, 169 
Antistiffness factor: Determination, 
Christensen, Naff, Cheldelin, and 
Wulzen, 275 


Antitoxin: Staphylococcus, urea solu- 
tions, pH and other factors, effect, 


Wright and Schomaker, 169 
Azotobacter agilis: Tricarboxylic acid 
cycle, Karlsson and Barker, 913 

B 


Bacillus: See also Lactobacillus 
Bacitracin: Nature, Barry, Gregory, and 
Craig, 485 
Bacteria: Lactic acid, growth, thymine 
desoxyriboside effect, Snell, Kitay, 
and McNutt, 473 
See also Acetobacter, Azotobacter, Myco 
bacteria, Staphylococcus 
Bean: Mung, amino acid determination, 
chemical and microbiological, Belton 


and Hoover, 377 
Soy, oil meal, lysine, heat effect, Evans 
and Butts, 15 


Benzylpenicillenic acid: pi-, crystalline, 
Livermore, Carpenter, Holley, and 
du Vigneaud, 721 
Benzylpenicillin: Precursors, biological, 
Behrens, Corse, Jones, Mann, Soper, 


Van Abeele, and Chiang, 751 
Bile acid(s): Steroids, McKenzie, Mat- 
tox, and Kendall, 249 
Biotin: Action, mode, Azelrod, Hof- 
mann, Purvis, and Mayhall, 991 
Amino acid deaminases, réle, Lichstein 
and Christman, 649 


Blood plasma fat-soluble materials, 
relation, chemical constitution, Azrel- 
rod, Mitz, and Hofmann, 265 

Succinate metabolism, heart, radio- 
active carbon in study, Olson, Mil- 
ler, Topper, and Stare, 503 








INDEX 


Blood: a-Amino acids, determination, 
peri-naphthindan-2,3,4-trione _ hy- 
drate use, Moubasher, 187 
Nicotine, determination, spectrophoto- 
metric, Wolff, Hawkins, and Giles, 


825 

Prothrombin, Quick and Stefanini, 
945 
Blood cell(s): Red, chicken, amino 


acids, Melampy, 589 
—, —, cytochemistry, Melampy, 589 
Riboflavin and derivatives, determina- 
tion, micro-, Burch, Bessey, and 
Lowry, 457 
Blood plasma: Fat-soluble materials, bio- 
tin relation, chemical constitution, 
Axelrod, Mitz, and Hofmann, 265 
Blood serum: Riboflavin and deriva- 
tives, determination, micro-, Burch, 
Bessey, and Lowry, 457 
Blood sugar: See also Hyperglycemia, 
Hypoglycemia 
Bone: Uranium, Newman, Neuman, and 


Mulryan, 705 
Neuman and Neuman, 711 
Neuman, Neuman, Main, and Mul- 
ryan, 715 
diet effect, Neuman, Neuman, 
Main, and Mulryan, 715 
radioautographic studies, Neu- 
man and Neuman, 711 
Brain: Oxygen consumption, 2,4-dini- 
trophenol effect, Peiss and Field, 
49 
Butyric acid: a-Amino-8,8-dimethy]l- 
y-hydroxy-, occurrence, Ackermann 
and Kirby, 483 
—, pantoie acid precursor, Ackermann 
and Shive, 867 

Cc 


Cancer: Liver protein, radioactive car- 
bon, labeled pi-alanine and glycine, 
relation, Zamecnik, Frantz, Loft- 
field, and Stephenson, 299 

Carbon: Isotopic, hydantoin containing, 
tryptophan, carboxyl-labeled, syn- 
thesis from, Bond, 531 
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SUBJECTS 


Carbon—continued: 

Radioactive, liver protein amino acids, 
distribution, labeled glycine, rela- 
tion, Winnick, Moring-Claesson, and 
Greenberg, 127 

—, — —, normal and malignant, la- 
beled pt-alanine, relation, Zamec- 
nik, Frantz, Loftfield, and Stephen- 
son, 299 

—, succinate metabolism, heart, bio- 
tin effect, use in study, Olson, Mil- 
ler, Topper, and Stare, 503 

Carbonic anhydrase: Fetus, central ner- 
vous system, Ashby and Butler, 425 
Carboxylic acid: Tri-, cycle, Azotobacter 
agilis, Karlsson and Barker, 913 
Carboxypeptidase: Activity, kinetics 
and inhibition, Elkins- Kaufman and 


Neurath, 893 
Esterase activity, Snoke, Schwert, and 
Neurath, 7 
L-Tryptophan peptide derivatives, ef- 
fect, Smith, 39 
Carotene: Utilization, a-tocopherol ef- 
fect, Johnson and Baumann, 811 


Vitamin A conversion, hypothyroidism, 
effect, Wiese, Mehl, and Deuel, 21 
— — —, thiouracil relation, Kelley 


and Day, 863 
Carotenoid(s): Metabolism, Wiese, 
Mehl, and Deuel, 21 


Central nervous system: Fetus, carbonic 
anhydrase, Ashby and Butler, 425 
Chicken: Blood cell, red, amino acids, 
Melampy, 589 
— —, — cytochemistry, Melampy, 
589 
Chlorella: Magnesium protoporphyrin, 
chlorophyll precursor, Granick, 
333 
Chlorophyll: Magnesium protoporphyrin 
as precursor, Chlorella, Granick, 
333 
Cholan-3(a)-ol-17-one: Etio-, liver com- 
pounds, effect, Schneider and Mason, 
231 
Cholenate: Methyl! 3 (a«)-hydroxy-12- 
keto-A*: "-, and related compounds, 
hydrogenation, catalytic, McKenzie, 
Mattox, and Kendall, 249 
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Cholesterol: Allo-, synthesis, McKen- 


nis and Gaffney, 217 
Epiallo-, synthesis, McKennis and 
Gaffney, 217 


Choline: L-a-Glycerylphosphoryl-, hy- 
drolysis, chemical, Baer and Kates, 


79 

Citrate: Testosterone metabolism, liver, 
relation, Sweat and Samuels, 1 
Urine, uranium effect, Haven and Ran- 
dall, 737 
Citric acid: Determination, Saffron and 
Denstedt, 849 

—, micro-, Natelson, Pincus, and 
Lugovoy, 745 
Coenzyme(s): A, tissue, pantothenic 


acid effect, Olson and Kaplan, 515 
Colostrum: Immunity, new-born, rela- 


tion, Smith and Holm, 349 
Corticosterone: 17-Hydroxy-, urine, iso- 
lation, Mason and Sprague, 451 


Cyclohexose: d-Inositol, chemical con- 
stitution, Magasanik and Chargaff, 
929 

Cytochrome: Oxidase, embryo, Levy and 
Young, 73 
Cytosine: Deaminase, microprocedure, 
Chargaff and Kream, 993 


D 


Deaminase: Amino acid, adenylie acid 
role, Lichstein and Christman, 649 
— —, biotin réle, Lichstein and Christ- 


man, 649 
Cytosine, microprocedure, Chargaff 
and Kream, 993 
Dehydrogenase: p-Glucose, carrier sys- 
tems, Hichel and Wainio, 155 


Dehydropeptidase: I, nature, Green- 
stein, Price, and Leuthardt, 953 


Desoxyribonucleic acid: Liver, turn- 
over, dietary protein effect, Camp- 
bell and Kosterlitz, 989 

Desoxyriboside: Thymine, lactic acid 
bacteria, growth, effect, Snell, 
Kitay, and McNutt, 473 


Deuterophenylacetyl - N' - DL - valine: 
Penicillin biosynthesis, utilization, 
Behrens, Corse, Jones, Kleiderer, 
Soper, Van Abeele, Larson, Sylves- 
ter, Haines, and Carter, 765 
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Dicumarol: Vitamin A relation, Quick 
and Stefanini, 945 
— K relation, Quick and Stefanini, 


945 

Diet: Bone uranium, effect, Newman, 
Neuman, Main, and Mulryan, 715 
Di(glycylamino)propionic acid: a,a-, 


derivatives, Greenstein and Price, 


963 

Diisopropyl fluorophosphate: Acetyl- 
esterase, effect, Jansen, Nutting, and 
Balls, 975 


Diketo acid(s): 2,3-, enzyme hydrolysis, 
Meister and Greenstein, 573 
Dinitrophenol: 2,4-, brain, oxygen con- 
sumption, effect, Peiss and Field, 

49 

Diphosphopyridine nucleotide: Testos- 
terone metabolism, liver, relation, 
Sweat and Samuels, 1 
Dog: Dalmatian, uric acid excretion, 
Friedman and Byers, 727 
Duck: Heart metabolism, thiamine ef- 
fect, Olson, Miller, and 
Stare, 489 
Pyruvate utilization, pantothenic acid 
and coenzyme A effect, Olson and 
Kaplan, 515 
Succinate metabolism, heart, biotin ef- 
fect, radioactive carbon in study, 
Olson, Miller, Topper, and Stare, 
503 


Pearson, 


Dye: Binding, fibrin, pH, dye, and salt” 


effect, Singer and Morrison, 133 

E 
Embryo: Cytochrome oxidase, Levy and 
Young, 73 


Enzyme(s): Co-. See Coenzyme 
2,4-Diketo acids, hydrolysis, Mezster 
and Greenstein, 573 
to aceto- 
acetate, Soodak and Lipmann, 


Liver acetate condensation 


999 | 
Microprocedure, Chargaff and Kream, 
993 
Mycobacteria, streptomycin _ effect, 
Fitzgerald, Bernheim, and Fitz- 
gerald, 195 
Peptide hydrolysis, Price and Green- 
stein, 969 











‘ 





INDEX 


Enzyme(s)—continued: 
Respiratory, tissue, determination, 
Potter, LePage, and Klug, 619 
Tryptophan synthesis, Neurospora 
mutant, effect, Mitchell and Lein, 
481 
Sec also Acetylesterase, Adenylpyro- 
phosphatase, Anhydrase, Carboxy- 
peptidase, Deaminase, Dehydrogen- 
ase, Dehydropeptidase, Esterase, 
Myosin, Oxidase, Peptidase, Phos- 
phatase, Phosphoglucomutase, Phos- 

phorylase 

Epiallocholesterol: Synthesis, Mc Ken- 


nis and Gaffney, 217 
Erythrocyte: See Blood cell, red 
Esterase: Acetyl-, diisopropyl fluoro- 


phosphate and tetraethyl pyrophos- 
phate effect, Jansen, Nutting, and 
Balls, 975 
Activity, carboxypeptidase, Snoke, 
Schwert, and Neurath, 7 
Etiocholan-3(a)-ol-17-one: Liver com- 
pounds, effect, Schneider and Mason, 
231 

F 


Fat(s): Body, trienoic fatty acids, dep- 
osition, Beadle, Wilder, and Kray- 
bill, 221 

-Soluble materials, blood plasma, bio- 
tin relation, chemical constitution, 
Axelrod, Mitz, and Hofmann, 265 

Fatty acid(s): Trienoic, deposition, body 

fat, Beadle, Wilder, and Kraypbill, 
221 

Fetus: Cell amino acids and growth, rela- 

tion, Christensen and Streicher, 95 
Central nervous system, carbonic an- 
hydrase, Ashby and Butler, $25 

Fibrin: Dye binding, pH, dye, and salt 


effect, Singer and Morrison, 133 
Fluorophosphate: Diisopropyl, acetyl- 
esterase, effect, Jansen, Nutting, 


975 


and Balls, 


G 


Glucose: p-, dehydrogenase, carrier sys- 
tems, Hichel and Wainio, 
Glutamic acid: Absorption, Bessman 
Magnes, Schwerin, and Waelsch, 817 


155 


Glut 
4 PY 


Glu’ 
Gly 


Gly 


Gly 


SUBJECTS 


Glutamic acid—continued: 
4-Aminopteroyl-, effect, Oleson, Hutch- 


ings, and SubbaRow, 359 
Glutamine: Absorption, Bessman, Mag- 
nes, Schwerin, and Waelsch, 817 


Glycerophosphoric acid: Esters, hydroly- 
sis, migration, Baer and Kates, 79 


Glycerylphosphorylcholine: L-a-, hy- 
drolysis, chemical, Baer and Kates, 
79 


Glycine: Labeled, liver protein amino 
acid, relation, Winnick, Friedberg, 
and Greenberg, 117 

—, — — — acids, radioactive carbon 
distribution, relation, Winnick, Mor- 
ing-Claesson, and Greenberg, 127 

—,—-—, normal and malignant, radio- 


active carbon, relation, Zamecnik, 
Frantz, Loftfield, and Stephenson, 
299 

Glycogenolysis: -Hypérglycemic factor, 
pancreas, Sutherland and de Duve, 
663 

Growth: Amino acids and, Christensen 
and Streicher, 95 
Christensen, Rothwell, Sears, and 
Stretcher, 101 


Lactic acid bacteria, thymine desoxy- 


riboside effect, Snell, Kitay, and 
McNutt, 473 
Lactobacillus, thymidine effect, Wright, 
Skeggs, and Huff, 475 


Malaria parasite, metabolism, Ball, 
McKee, Anfinsen, Cruz, and Geiman, 


547 
Microbial, lipides, effect, Azelrod, 
Mitz, and Hofmann, 265 


Guinea pig: Antistiffness factor, deter- 
mination, Christensen, Naff, Chelde- 
lin, and Wulzen, 275 


H 


Heart: Metabolism in vitro, vitamin ef- 
fect, Olson, Pearson, Miller, and 
Stare, 489 
Olson, Miller, Topper, and Stare, 

503 
—, thiamine effect, Olson, Pearson, 
Miller, and Stare, 489 
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Heart—continued: 

Succinate metabolism, biotin effect, 
radioactive carbon in study, Olson, 
Miller, Topper, and Stare, 503 

Hepatectomy: Liver regeneration, amino 
acids, relation, Christensen, Rothwell, 
Sears, and Streicher, 101 

Hexose: Cyclo-, d-inositol, chemical con- 


stitution, Magasanik and Chargaff, 
929 
Homolanthionine: Sulfur metabolism, 


relation, Stekol and Weiss, 405 
Hydantoin: Isotopic carbon-containing, 
carboxyl-labeled tryptophan, syn- 
thesis from, Bond, 531 
Hydroxyanthranilic acid: 3-, niacin ex- 
cretion, effect, Albert, Scheer, and 
Deuel, 479 

—, nicotinamide relation, Mitchell, 
Nyc, and Owen, 433 
Hydroxycorticosterone: 17-, urine, iso- 
lation, Mason and Sprague, 451 
Hyperglycemia: -Glycogenolytic factor, 
pancreas, Sutherland and de Duve, 
663 

Hypoglycemia: Alloxan, mechanism, 
Banerjee and Bhattacharya, 923 
Hypothyroidism: Carotene conversion to 
vitamin A, effect, Wiese, Mehl, and 


Deuel, 21 

I 
Immunity: Colostrum, relation, Smith 
and Holm, 349 
Inosamine(s): Synthesis, Carter, Clark, 
Lytle, and McCasland, 683 


Inositol: Amino analogues, synthesis, 
Carter, Clark, Lytle, and McCasland, 

683 

d-, cyclohexose from, chemical con- 
stitution, Magasanik and Chargaff, 


929 

Insect: Muscle, myosin and adenylpyro- 
phosphatase, Gilmour, 477 
Insulin: Thiocyanate ions, combination, 
Volkin, 675 
Intestine: Lymph, phosphatase, alkaline, 
Flock and Bollman, 439 


Iodine: Radioactive, biological materials, 
determination, Barry, 179 








1016 





INDEX 
Iron: Milk, determination, Johnston, | Liver—continued: 
Gellman, and Strom, 343 Androsterone incubation with, com- 


Radioactive, biological material, de- 
termination, Vosburgh, Flexner, and 


Cowie, 391 

J 
Jervine: Chemical constitution, Jacobs 
and Sato, 57 

K 


Ketone bodies: Formation from tyro- 
sine, Weinhouse and Millington, 995 
Kidney: Phosphatase, alkaline, re- 
versible inactivation, Schales and 


Mann, {87 
Kynurenic acid: Tryptophan conver- 
sion, mechanism, Heidelberger, 
Gullberg, Morgan, and Lepkovsky, 

47] 


Kynurenine: Tryptophan conversion, 
mechanism, Heidelberger, Gullberg, 
Morgan, and Lepkovsky, 471 

L 


Lactic acid: Bacteria, growth, thymine 


desoxyriboside effect, Snell, Kitay, | 


and McNutt, 473 
Lactobacillus: Growth, thymidine effect, 
Wright, Skeggs, and Huff, 475 
Lactobacillus casei: Pyridoxal deter- 
mination, use, Rabinowitz, Mondy, 
and Snell, 147 
Lactose: Fermentation, yeast, mecha- 
nism, Rogosa, 413 
Lanthionine: Homo-, sulfur metabolism, 
relation, Stekol and Weiss, 405 


Leucine: t-, behavior, non-aqueous sol- 
vents, Thomas and Niemann, 241 
—, preparation, 7’homas and Niemann, 
241 
Lipide(s): Microbial growth, _ effect, 
Azelrod, Mitz, and Hofmann, 265 
Nitrogenous constituents, chromatog- 
raphy, Chargaff, Levine, and Green, 
67 

Phospho-. See Phospholipide 
Liver: Acetate condensation to aceto- 
acetate, enzymatic, Soodak and Lip- 
mann, 999 











pounds isolated, Schneider and Mason, 
231 
Desoxyribonucleic acid turnover, 
dietary protein effect, Campbell and 
Kosterlitz, 989 
Etiocholan-3(a@)-ol-17-one incubation 
with, compounds isolated, Schneider 
and Mason, 231 
Extract, partition, paper chromatog- 
raphy, Tishkoff, Zaffaroni, and 
Tesluk, 857 
Phospholipide turnover, dietary pro- 
tein effect, Campbell and Kosterlitz, 
989 
Protein amino acid, labeled glycine 
relation, Winnick, Friedberg, and 
Greenberg, 117 
— — acids, radioactive carbon dis- 
tribution, labeled glycine, relation, 
Winnick, Moring-Claesson, and 
Treenberg, 127 
—, normal and malignant, radioactive 
carbon, labeled pu-alanine and gly- 
cine, relation, Zamecnik, Frantz, 
Loftfield, and Stephenson, 299 
Regeneration, hepatectomy, cell amino 
acids, relation, Christensen, Rothwell, 
Sears, and Streicher, 101 
Ribonucleic acid turnover, dietary 
protein effect, Campbell and 
Kosterlitz, 989 
Testosterone metabolism, diphospho- 
pyridine nucleotide and citrate rela- 
tion, Sweat and Samuels, l 
See also Hepatectomy 
Lymph: Intestine, phosphatase, alkaline, 


Flock and Bollman, 439 
Lysine: Soy bean oil meal, heat effect, 
Evans and Butts, 15 

M 
| Magnesium: Protoporphyrin, chloro- 
phyll precursor, Chlorella, Granick, 
333 
Malaria: Parasites, Ball, McKee, Anfin- 
sen, Cruz, and Geiman, 547 


-, growth and multiplication, metab- 
olism, Ball, McKee, Anfinsen, Cruz, 
and Geiman, 547 





Mill 


Mol 
Mu 
Mu 


m- 
On, 
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SUBJECTS 


Metabolism: Tissue, low oxygen tension 
in vitro, succinate effect, Furchgott 
and Shorr, 201 

Methyl 3(a)-hydroxy-12-keto- A’ "'- 
cholenate: Related compounds and, 
hydrogenation, catalytic, Mc Kenzie, 
Mattox, and Kendall, 249 

Methylnicotinamide: N?-, urine, tryp- 
tophan and vitamin B-deficient 
diets, effect, Junqueira and Schwet- 
gert, 535 

Methylpentose(s): Color reaction, Dische 
and Shettles, 595 

Determination, micro-, spectrophoto- 
metric, Dische and Shettles, 595 

Microorganism(s): Growth, lipides, ef- 

fect, Axelrod, Mitz, and Hofmann, 


265 
Milk: Iron, determination, Johnston, 
Gellman, and Strom, 343 
Mold: See also Neurospora 
Mung bean: See Bean 
Muscle: Heart, metabolism in vitro, 
vitamin effect, Olson, Pearson, 
Miller, and Stare, 489 
Olson, Miller, Topper, and Stare, 
—, thiamine effect, Olson, Pearson, 
Miller, and Stare, 489 


Insect, myosin and adenylpyrophos- 


phatase, Gilmour, 477 | 
Phosphorylase action, mechanism, 
Cohn and Cori, 89 
Succinate metabolism, biotin effect, 
radioactive carbon in study, Olson, 
Miller, Topper, and Stare, 503 
Mutase: Phosphogluco-, isolation and 
properties, Najjar, 281 


Mycobacteria: Enzyme, streptomycin 


effect, Fitzgerald, Bernheim, and 
Fitzgerald, 195 
Myosin: Insect muscle, Gilmour, 477 
N 
Naphthindan-2 ,3 ,4-trione hydrate: peri-, 
a-amino acid determination, so- 
lutions, blood, and urine, use, 
Moubasher, 187 


Neurospora: Mutant, tryptophan syn- 
thesis, enzymatic, effect, Mitchell 
and Lein, 481 
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New-born: Immunity, colostrum rela- 
tion, Smith and Holm, 349 
Niacin: Excretion, 3-hydroxyanthanilic 
acid effect, Albert, Scheer, and Deuel, 

479 

Nicotinamide: 3-Hydroxyanthranilic 
acid, relation, Mitchell, Nyc, and 
Owen, 433 
N!-Methyl-, urine, tryptophan and 
vitamin B-deficient diets, effect, 
Junqueira and Schweigert, 535 
Nicotine: Blood, determination, spectro- 
photometric, Wolff, Hawkins, and 
Giles, 825 
Nicotinic acid: Tryptophan conversion, 
mechanism, Heidelberger, Gullberg, 
Morgan, and Lepkovsky, 471 
Urine, tryptophan and vitamin B- 
deficient diets, effect, Junqueira and 
Schweigert, 535 
Nitrogenous constituents: Lipide, chro- 
matography, Chargaff, Levine, and 
Green, 67 
Nitrosotocopherol(s): Tocopherol de- 
termination, chemical, use, Quatfe, 
605 

Nucleic acid: Desoxyribo-, liver, turn- 
over, dietary protein effect, Campbell 

and Kosterlitz, 989 
Ribo-, liver, turnover, dietary protein 


effect, Campbell and _ Kosterlitz, 
989 

Nucleoside(s): Determination, paper 
chromatography, Hotchkiss, 315 


Nucleotide (s): Diphosphopyridine, tes- 
tosterone metabolism, liver, relation, 


Sweat and Samuels, 1 
Pyridine, extinction coefficients, 
Horecker and Kornberg, 385 


O 
Oil: Soy bean, meal, lysine, heat effect, 


Evans and Butts, 15 
Oxalacetic acid: Oxidation, coupled 
phosphorylations, relation, Potter, 
LePage, and Klug, 619 


Oxidase: Cytochrome, embryo, Levy and 
y J 


Young, 73 
Oxygen: Consumption, brain, 2,4- 
dinitrophenol effect, Peiss and Field, 

49 
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Oxygen—continued: 
Low tension, in vitro, tissue respiration 
and metabolism, succinate effect, 
Furchgott and Shorr, 201 


Pp 

Pancreas: Hyperglycemic-glycogenolytic 
factor, Sutherland and de Duve, 663 
Pantoic acid: a - Amino - 8,8 - dimethyl- 
y-hydroxybutyrie acid, precursor, 
Ackermann and Shive, 867 
Pantonine: Occurrence, Ackermann and 
Kirby, 483 
Pantothenic acid: Tissue coenzyme A, 
effect, Olson and Kaplan, 515 

— pyruvate utilization, effect, Olson 


and Kaplan, 515 
Parasite(s): Malaria, Ball, McKee, 
Anfinsen, Cruz, and Geiman, 547 


—, growth and multiplication, metab- 
olism, Ball, McKee, Anfinsen, Cruz, 
and Geiman, 547 

Penicillenic acid: pi-Benzyl-, crystal- 
line, Livermore, Carpenter, Holley, 
and du Vigneaud, 721 

Penicillin: Benzyl-, precursors, biologi- 
cal, Behrens, Corse, Jones, Mann, 


Soper, Van Abeele, and Chiang, 

751 
Biosynthesis, Behrens, Corse, Jones, 
Mann, Soper, Van Abeele, and 
Chiang, 751 
Behrens, Corse, Jones, Kleiderer, 


Soper, Van Abeele, Larson, Sylvester, 
Haines, and Carter, 765 
Behrens, Corse, Huff, Jones, Soper, 
and Whitehead, 771 
Behrens, Corse, Edwards, Garrison, 
Jones, Soper, Van Abeele, and 
Whitehead, 793 

, deuterophenylacetyl-N!5-pL-valine 
utilization, Behrens, Corse, Jones, 
Kleiderer, Soper, Van Abeele, Larson, 
Sylvester, Haines, and Carter, 765 
Crystalline, biosynthetic, Behrens, 
Corse, Edwards, Garrison, Jones, 
Soper, Van Abeele, and Whitehead, 
793 

G, precursors, biological, Behrens, 
Corse, Jones, Mann, Soper, Van 
Abeele, and Chiang, 751 





INDEX 


Penicillin—continued: 
Precursors, preparation and evaluation, 
Behrens, Corse, Huff, Jones, Soper, 


and Whitehead, 771 
Pentabromoacetone: Color reaction, 
Natelson, Pincus, and Lugovoy, 

745 

Pentose(s): Methyl-, color reaction, 
Dische and Shettles, 595 

—, determination, micro-, spectro- 
photometric, Dische and Shettles, 
595 


Peptidase: Carboxy-, activity, kinetics 
and inhibition, Elkins- Kaufman and 
Neurath, 893 

—, esterase activity, Snoke, Schwert, 
and Neurath, 7 
—,L-tryptophan peptide derivatives, 
effect, Smith, 39 
Dehydro-, I, nature, Greenstein, Price, 
and Leuthardt, 953 
Specificity, peptides containing 8B- 
alanine, use in study, Hanson and 


Smith, 833 
Peptide(s): 8-Alanine-containing, pep- 
tidase specificity, use in study, 
Hanson and Smith, 833 
Enzyme hydrolysis, Price and 
Greenstein, 969 


L-Tryptophan derivatives, carboxypep- 
tidase effect, Smith, 39 

| Phaseolus aureus: See Bean, mung 
Phosphatase: Adenylpyro-, insect mus- 
cle, Gilmour, 477 


Alkaline, kidney, reversible inactiva- 
tion, Schales and Mann, 487 

—, lymph, intestinal, Flock and 
Bollman, 439 
Phosphoglucomutase: Isolation and prop- 
erties, Najjar, 281 
Phospholipide(s): Absorption, Artom 
and Swanson, 871 


Liver, turnover, dietary protein effect, 
Campbell and Kosterlitz, 989 
Phosphoric acid: Glycero-. Gly- 
cerophosphoric acid 
Phosphorylase: Muscle, action, mech- 
anism, Cohn and Cori, 89 
Potato, action, mechanism, Cohn and 


See 





Cort, 89 
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Phosphorylation: Coupled, oxalacetic 
acid oxidation relation, Potter, 
LePage, and Klug, 619 


Pork: Amino acids, heat effect, Beuk, 
Chornock, and Rice, 291 
Porphyrin: Proto-, magnesium, chloro- 
phyll precursor, Chlorella, Granick, 
333 
Potato: Phosphorylase action, mech- 
anism, Cohn and Cort, 89 
Propionic acid: a,a-Di(glycylamino)-, 
derivatives, Greenstein and Price, 
963 
Protein(s): Amino acid excretion, effect, 
Sauberlich, Pearce, and Baumann, 
29 
-Depleted tissue, protein hydrolysates, 
assay, Frost and Sandy, 635 
Dietary, liver desoxyribonucleic acid 
turnover, effect, Campbell and 
Kosterlitz, 989 
—, — phospholipide turnover, effect, 
Campbell and Kosterlitz, 989 
—,— ribonucleic acid turnover, effect, 
Campbell and Kosterlitz, 989 
Hydrolysates, acid, Frost and Sandy, 


635 
—, assay, protein-depleted tissue, 
Frost and Sandy, 635 


Liver, amino acid, labeled glycine rela- 
tion, Winnick, Friedberg, and 
Greenberg, 117 

—, — acids, radioactive carbon dis- 
tribution, labeled glycine, relation, 
Winnick, Moring-Claesson, and 
Greenberg, 127 

—, normal and malignant, radioactive 
carbon, labeled pL-alanine and gly- 


cine, relation, Zamecnik, Frantz, 
Loftfield, and Stephenson, 299 


Prothrombin: Blood, Quick and Stefanini, 
945 

Protoporphyrin: Magnesium, chloro- 
phyll precursor, Chlorella, Granick, 


333 
Purine(s): Determination, paper chro- 
matography, Hotchkiss, 315 


Pyridine nucleotide(s): Extinction co- 
efficients, Horecker and Kornberg, 
385 
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Pyridoxal: Determination, Lactobacillus 
casei use, Rabinowitz, Mondy, and 


Snell, 147 
Pyrimidine(s): Determination, paper 
chromatography, Hotchkiss, 315 


Pyruvate: Utilization, pantothenic acid 
effect, Olson and Kaplan, 515 


Q 


Quercitol: d-, oxidation, Acetobacter sub- 
oxydans, Magasanik and Chargaff, 
939 


R 


Respiration: Tissue, low oxygen tension 
in vitro, succinate effect, Furchgott 
and Shorr, 201 

Respiratory enzyme(s): Tissue, deter- 
mination, Potter, LePage, and Klug, 

619 

Riboflavin: Blood cells, determination, 

micro-, Burch, Bessey, and Lowry, 


457 
— serum, determination, micro-, 
Burch, Bessey, and Lowry, 457 


Derivatives, natural, blood serum and 
blood cells, determination, micro-, 


Burch, Bessey, and Lowry, 457 
Urine, determination, De Ritter, 
Moore, Hirschberg, and Rubin, 883 


Ribonucleic acid: Liver, turnover, die- 
tary protein effect, Campbell and 
Kosterlitz, 989 

Riboside: Thymine desoxy-, lactic acid 
bacteria, growth, effect, Snell, Kitay, 


and McNutt, 473 

S 

Soy bean: See Bean 
Staphylococcus: Antitoxin, urea solu- 


tions, pH and other factors, effect, 
Wright and Schomaker, 169 
Steroid(s): Bile acids, McKenzie, Mat- 
tox, and Kendall, 249 
Metabolism, intermediary, Schneider 
and Mason, 231 
Streptomycin: Mycobacteria enzyme, 
effect, Fitzgerald, Bernheim, and 
Fitzgerald, 195 
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INDEX 

Streptomycin—continued: | Tricarboxylic acid: Cycle, Azotobacter 
Tissue, determination, chemical, | agilis, Karlsson and Baker, 913 
Jelinek and Boxer, 367 | Tryptophan: Carboxyl-labeled, synthe- 
Urine, determination, chemical, | sis, hydantoin containing isotopic 
Jelinek and Bozer, 367 | carbon, relation, Bond, 531 
Succinate: Metabolism, heart, biotin | Kynurenic acid, conversion, mech- 
effect, isotopic carbon in study, anism, Heidelberger, Gullberg, 
Olson, Miller, Topper, and Stare, Morgan, and Lepkovsky, 171 


503 
Tissue respiration and metabolism, low 


oxygen tension in vitro, effect, 
Furchgott and Shorr, 201 
Sugar(s): Reducing, chromatography, 
Chargaff, Levine, and Green, 67 


Sulfur: -Containing amino acids, chro- 
matogiaphy, Chargaff, Levine, and 


Green, 67 

Metabolism, homolanthionine relation, 

Stekol and Weiss, 105 
T 


Testosterone: Metabolism, liver, di- 
phosphopyridine nucleotide and 
citrate relation, Sweat and Samuels, 

1 

Tetraethyl pyrophosphate: Acetyl- 
esterase, effect, Jansen, Nutting, 
and Balls, 975 

Thiamine: Heart metabolism, effect, 
Olson, Pearson, Miller, and Stare, 


189 
Thiocyanate: Ions, insulin combination, 
Volkin, 675 


Thiouracil: Carotene conversion to vita- 
min A, relation, Kelley and Day, 
863 

Thrombin: Pro-. See Prothrombin 
Thymidine: Lactobacillus growth, effect, 


Wright, Skeggs, and Huff, 475 
Vitamin By relation, Wright, Skeggs, 
and Huff, 475 
Thymine desoxyriboside: Lactic acid 
bacteria, growth, effect, Snell, 
Kitay, and McNutt, 473 


Thyroid: See also Hypothyroidism 
Tocopherol (s): a-, carotene utilization, 
effect, Johnson and Baumann, §811 


Determination, chemical, nitrosoto- 
copherol use, Quaife, 605 
Nitroso-, tocopherol determination, 


chemical, use, Quazfe, 605 


IXynurenine, conversion, mechanism. 
Heidelberger, Gullberg, Morgan, and 
Lepkovsky, 17] 

L-, peptide derivatives, carboxypepti- 
dase effect, Smith, 39 

Nicotinic acid, conversion, mechanism. 
Heidelberger, Gullberg, Morgan, and 
Lepkovsky, +7] 

Synthesis, enzyme, 

effect, 


Neurospora mu- 
Mitchell and Lein, 
18] 

Urine nicotinic acid and N!-methyl- 
nicotinamide, effect, Junqueira and 


tant, 


Schweigert, 535 


Tyrosine: Ketone body formation, 
Weinhouse and Millington, 995 

U 
Uracil: Thio-, carotene conversion to 


vitamin A, relation, Kelley and Day, 


863 

Uranium: Bone, Neuman, Neuman, and 
Mulryan, 705 
Neuman and Neuman, 711 
Neuman, Neuman, Main, and 
Mulryan, 715 
diet effect, Neuman, Neuman 
Main, and Mulryan, 715 

, radioautographie studies, Newman 
and Neuman, 711 
Urine citrate, effect, Haven and 
Randall, 737 


Urea: Staphylococcus antitoxin, pH and 
other factors, effect, Wright and 
Schomaker, 169 


Uric acid: Excretion, Dalmatian dog, 


Friedman and Byers, 727 
Urine: Amino acids, Sheffner, Kirsner, 
and Palmer, 107 


a-Amino acids, determination, peri- 
naphthindan-2,3,4-trione hydrate 
use, Moubasher, 187 
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Urine—continued: 
Citrate, uranium effect, Haven and 


Randall, 737 
17-Hydroxycorticosterone isolation, 
Mason and Sprague, 451 
N!-Methy]nicotinamide excretion, 


tryptophan and vitamin B-deficient 
diets, effect, Junqueira and 
Schweigert, 535 
Nicotinic acid excretion, tryptophan 
and vitamin B-deficient diets, effect, 
Junqueira and Schweigert, 535 


Riboflavin determination, De Ritter, | 


Moore, Hirschberg, and Rubin, 
883 
Streptomycin determination, chemical, 
Jelinek and Bozer, 367 


Vv 


Valine: Deuterophenylacetyl - N!5 -pL-, 
penicillin biosynthesis, utilization, 
Behrens, Jones, Kleiderer, 
Soper, Van Abeele, Larson, Sylvester, 
Haines, and Carter, 765 

Veratrine: Alkaloids, Jacobs and Sato, 

57 


Corse, 
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Vitamin (s): A, carotene conversion, hy- 
pothyroidism, effect, Wiese, Mehl, 


and Deuel, 21 
—, — —, thiouracil relation, Kelley 
and Day, 863 
—, dicumarol relation, Quick and 
Stefanini, 945 


B, urine nicotinic acid and N!-methyl- 
nicotinamide, effect, Junqueira and 


Schweigert, 535 
Be. See also Riboflavin 

Bs, Rabinowitz, Mondy, and Snell, 

147 

Be, thymidine relation, Wright, 

Skeggs, and Huff, 475. 

Heart metabolism in vitro, effect, 


Olson, Pearson, Miller, and Stare, 


489) 
Olson, Miller, Topper, and Stare, 
503: 
K, determination, Quick and Stefa- 
nint, 945 
—, dicumarol relation, Quick and 
Stefanini, 945 

¥ 
Yeast: Lactose fermentation, mech- 
anism, Rogosa, 413 
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